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Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
—LONGFELLOW 


MOSES * 


By HENRY GEORGE 
(1571-1451 B.C.) 


HREE great religions place the 
ele leader of the Exodus upon the 
highest plane they allot to man. 
To Christendom and to Islam, as 
well as to Judaism, Moses is the 
mouthpiece of the Most High; the 
medium, clothed with supernatural 
powers, through which the Divine 
Will has spoken. Yet this very 
exaltation, by raising him above 
comparison, may prevent ‘the real 
grandeur of the man from _ being 
seen. It 1s amid his brethren that 
Saul stands taller and fairer. 

On the other hand, the latest 
school of Biblical criticism asserts 
that the books and legislation at- 
tributed to Moses are really the 
product of an age subsequent to 
that of the prophets. Yet to this 
Moses, looming vague and dim, of 
whom they can tell us almost nothing, they, too, attribute the beginning of that 
growth which flowered centuries after in the humanities of Jewish law, and again, 
higher still and fairer, gleamed forth in that star of spiritual light which rested 
over the stable of Bethlehem, in Judea. 

But whether wont to look on Moses in this way or in that, it may be some- 
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times worth our while to take the point of view in which all shades of belief may 
find common ground, and accepting the main features of Hebrew record,* con- 
sider them in the light of history, and of human nature as it shows itself to-day. 
Here is a case in which sacred history may be treated as we would treat profane 
history without any shock to religious feeling. The keenest criticism cannot re- 
solve Moses into a myth. The fact of the Exodus presupposes such a leader. 

To lead into freedom a people long crushed by tyranny ; to discipline and or- 
der such a mighty host ; to harden them into fighting men, before whom warlike 
tribes quailed and walled cities went down ; to repress discontent. and jealousy 
and mutiny ; to combat reactions and reversions ; to turn the quick, fierce flame 
of enthusiasm to the service of a steady purpose, require some towering character 
—a character blending in highest expression the qualities of politician, patriot, 
philosopher, and statesman. 

Such a character in rough but strong outline the tradition shows us—the 
union of the wisdom of the Egyptians with the unselfish devotion of the meekest 
of men. From first to last, in every glimpse we get, this character is consistent 
with itself, and with the mighty work which is its monument. — It is the charac- 
ter of a great mind, hemmed in by conditions and limitations, and working with 
such forces and materials as were at hand—accomplishing, yet failing. Behind 
erand deed, a grander thought. Behind high performance, the still nobler ideal. 

Egypt was the mould of the Hebrew nation—the matrix in which a single 
family, or, at most, a small tribe, grew to a people as numerous as the American 
people at the time of the Declaration of Independence. For four centuries, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew tradition—a period as long as America has been known 
to Europe—this growing people, coming a patriarchal family from a roving, 
pastoral life, had been placed under the dominance of a highly developed and 
ancient civilization—a civilization symbolized by monuments that rival in en- 
durance the everlasting hills ; a civilization so ancient that the Pyramids, as we 
now know, were hoary with centuries ere Abraham looked on them. 

No matter how clearly the descendants of the kinsmen who came into Egypt 
at the invitation of the boy-slave become prime minister, maintained the distinc- 
tion of race, and the traditions of a freer life, they must have been powerfully 
affected by such a civilization ; and just as the Hebrews of to-day are Polish in 
Poland, German in Germany, and American in the United States, so, but far 
more clearly and strongly, the Hebrews of the Exodus must have been Egyptian. 


* Moses, the lawgiver of the Hebrew people, was, according to the Biblical account, an Israelite of the 
tribe of Levi, and the son of Amram and Jochebed. He was born in Egypt, in the year 1571 B.C., according 
to the common chronology. To evade the edict of Pharaoh, the King of Egypt, that all the male children of 
the Hebrews should be killed, he was hid by his mother three months, and then exposed in an ark of rushes on 
the banks of the Nile. Here the child was found by Pharaoh’s daughter, who adopted him for her son, en- 
trusting him to his own mother to nurse, by which circumstance he was preserved from being entirely sepa- 
rated from his own people. He was probably educated at the Egyptian court, where he became “ learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” At the age of forty years Moses conceived the idea of freeing his Hebrew 
brethren from their bondage in Egypt, and on one occasion, seeing an Egyptian maltreating an Israelite, he 
interfered, slew the Egyptian, and buried him in the sand. The next day, upon his attempting to reconcile 
two Hebrews who had quarrelled, his services were scornfully rejected, and he was upbraided with the murder 
of the Egyptian. Finding that his secret was known, he fled from Egypt, and took refuge with a tribe of 
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It is not remarkable, therefore, that the ancient Hebrew institutions show in 
so many points the influence of Egyptian ideas and customs. What is remark- 
able is the dissimilarity. To the unreflecting nothing may seem more natural 
than that a people, in turning their back upon a land where they had been long 
oppressed, should discard its ideas and institutions. But the student of history, 
the observer of politics, know that nothing is more zznatural. For ‘“ institu- 
tions make men.” And when amid a people used to institutions of one kind, 
we see suddenly arise institutions of an opposite kind, we know that behind them 
must be that active, that initiative force—the “men who in the beginnings make 
institutions.” 

This is what occurs in the Exodus. The striking differences between Egyp- 
tian and Hebrew policy are not of form but of essence. The tendency of the 
one is to subordination and oppression; of the other, to individual freedom. 
Strangest of recorded births! from out the strongest and most splendid despot- 
ism of antiquity comes the freest republic. From between the paws of the rock- 
hewn Sphinx rises the genius of human liberty, and the trumpets of the Exodus 
throb with the defiant proclamation of the rights of man. 

Consider what Egypt was. The very grandeur of her monuments testify to 
the enslavement of the people—are the enduring witnesses of a social organization 
that rested on the masses an immovable weight. That narrow Nile Valley, the 
cradle of the arts and sciences, the scene, perhaps, of the greatest triumphs of the 
human mind, is also the scene of its most abject enslavement. In the long cen- 
turies of its splendor its lord, secure in the possession of irresistible temporal 
power, and securer still in the awful sanctions of a mystical religion, was as a god 
on earth, to cover whose poor carcass with a tomb befitting his state hundreds of 
thousands toiled away their lives. For the classes who came next to him were 
all the sensuous delights of a most luxurious civilization, and high ‘intellectual 
pleasures which the mysteries of the temple hid from vulgar profanation. But 
for the millions who constituted the base of the social pyramid there was but the 
lash to stimulate their toil, and the worship of beasts to satisfy the yearnings of 
the soul. From time immemorial to the present day the lot of the Egyptian 
peasant has been to work and to starve, that those above him might live daintily. 
He has never rebelled. The spirit for that was long ago crushed out of him by 
institutions which made him what he is. He knows but to suffer and to die. 


. Midianites in Arabia Petrazea, among whom he lived as a shepherd forty years, having married the daughter of 


their priest Jethro or Reuel. 

As Moses fed his father-in-law’s flocks in the desert of Sinai, God appeared to him at Mount Horeb ina 
bush which burnt with fire, but was not consumed, and commanded him to return to Egypt and lead out his 
people thence into the land of Canaan. On his arrival in Egypt, the Israelites accepted him as their deliverer, 
and after bringing ten miraculous plagues upon the land of Egypt before he could gain Pharaoh’s consent to 
the departure of the people, he led them out through the Red Sea, which was miraculously divided for their 
passage, into the peninsula of Sinai. While the people were encamped at the foot of Sinai, God delivered to 
them through Moses the law which, with some additions and alterations, was ever after observed as their na- 
tional code. After leading the Israelites through the wilderness for forty years, Moses appointed Joshua as his 
successor in the command over them, and died at the age of one hundred and twenty years, on Mount Pis- 
gah, on the east side of the River Jordan, having first been permitted to view the land of Canaan from its 
summit. God buried him in the valley of Bethpeor, in the land of Moab, but his tomb was never made known. 
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Imagine what opportune circumstances we may, yet to organize and carry on 
a movement resulting in the release of a great people from such a soul-subduing 
tyranny, backed by an army of half a million highly trained soldiers, requires a 
leadership of most commanding and consummate genius. But this task, surpass- 
ingly great though it is, is not the measure of the greatness of the leader of the 
Exodus. It is not in the deliverance from Egypt, it is in the constructive states- 
manship that laid the foundations of the Hebrew commonwealth that the super- 
lative grandeur of that leadership looms up. As we cannot imagine the Exodus 
without the great leader, neither can we account for the Hebrew polity without the 
great statesman. Not merely intellectually great, but morally great—a statesman 
aglow with the unselfish patriotism that refuses to grasp a sceptre or found a dynasty. 

It matters not when or by whom were compiled the books popularly attributed 
to Moses ; it matters not how much of the code there given may be the survivals 
of more ancient usage or the amplifications of a later age ; its great features bear 
the stamp of a mind far in advance of people and time, of a mind that beneath 
effects sought for causes, of a mind that drifted not with the tide of events, but 
aimed at a definite purpose. 

The outlines that the record gives us of the character of Moses—the brief re- 
lations that wherever the Hebrew scriptures are read have hung the chambers of 
the imagination with ery way consistent with this idea. 
What we know of the life illustrates what we know of the work. What we know 
of the work illumines the life. 

It was not an empire such as had reached full development in Egypt or ex- 
isted in rudimentary patriarchal form in the tribes around, that Moses aimed to 
found. Nor was it a republic where the freedom of the citizen rested on the ser- 
vitude of the helot, and the individual was sacrificed to the state. It was a com- 
monwealth based upon the individual ; a commonwealth whose ideal it was that 
every man should sit under his own vine and fig-tree, with none to vex him or 
make him afraid; a commonwealth in which none should be condemned to cease- 
less toil ; in which, for even the bond slave, there should be hope; in which, for 
even the beast of burden, there should be rest. A commonwealth in which, in 
the absence of deep poverty, the manly virtues that spring from personal inde- 
pendence should harden into a national character ; a commonwealth in which the 
family affections might knit their tendrils around each member, binding with links 
stronger than steel aie various parts into the living whole. 

It is not the protection of property, but the protection of humanity, that is 
the aim of the Mosaic code. Its sanctions are not directed to securing the strong 
in heaping up wealth, so much as to preventing the weak from being Rrowden to 
the wall. At every point it interposes its barriers to the selfish greed that, if left 
unchecked, will surely differentiate men into landlord and serf, capitalist and work- 
man, millionaire and tramp, ruler and ruled. Its Sabbath day and Sabbath year 
secure, even to the lowliest, rest and leisure. With the blast of the Jubilee trum- 
pets the slave goes free, the debt that cannot be paid is cancelled, and a re-divis- 
ion of the land secures again to the poorest his fair share in the bounty of the 
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common Creator. The reaper must leave something for the gleaner ; even the 
ox cannot be muzzled as he treadeth out the corn. Everywhere, in everything, 
the dominant idea is that of our homely phrase—‘“ Live and let live !” 

And the religion with which this civil policy is so closely intertwined exhibits 
kindred features—from the idea of the brotherhood of man springs the idea of 
the fatherhood of God. Though the forms may resemble those of Egypt, the 
spirit is that which Egypt had lost ; though a hereditary priesthood is retained, 
the law in its fulness is announced to all the people. Though the Egyptian rite 
of circumcision is preserved, and the Egyptian symbols reappear in all the exter- 
nals of worship, the tendency to take the type for the reality is sternly repressed. 
It is only when we think of the bulls and the hawks, of the deified cats and sacred 
ichneumons of Egypt, that we realize the full meaning of the command—‘“ Thou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image!” 

And if we seek, beneath form and symbol and command, the thought of 
which they are but the expression, we find that the distinctive feature of the 
Hebrew religion, that which separates it by such a wide gulf from the religions 
amid which it grew up, is its utilitarianism, its recognition of divine law in 
human life. It asserts, not a God whose domain is confined to the far-off begin- 
ning or the vague future, who is over and above and beyond men, but a God 
who in His inexorable laws is here and now; a God of the living as well as of 
the dead; a God of the market-place as well as of the temple; a God whose 
judgments wait not another world for execution, but whose immutable decrees 
will, in this life, give happiness to the people that heed them and bring misery 
upon the people that forget them. 

The absence in the Mosaic books of any reference to a future life is only in- 
telligible by the prominence into which this truth is brought. Nothing could 
have been more familiar to the Hebrews of the Exodus than the doctrine of 
immortality. The continued existence of the soul, the judgment after death, the 
rewards and punishments of the future state, were the constant subjects of 
Egyptian thought and art. But a truth may be hidden or thrown into the back- 
ground by the intensity with which another truth is grasped. And the truth 
that Moses brought so prominently forward, the truth his gaze was concentrated 
upon, is a truth that has often been thrust aside by the doctrine of immortality, 
and that may perhaps, at times, react on it in the same way. This is the truth 
that the actions of men bear fruit in this world, that though on the petty scale 
of individual life wickedness may seem to go unpunished and wrong to be re- 
warded, there is yet a Nemesis that with tireless feet and pitiless arm follows 
every national crime, and smites the children for the father’s transgression ; the 
truth that each individual must act upon and be acted upon by the society of 
which he is a part; that all must in some degree suffer for the sin of each, and 
the life of each be dominated by the conditions imposed by all. 

It is the intense appreciation of this truth that gives the Mosaic institutions 
so practical and utilitarian a character. Their genius, if I may so speak, leaves 
the abstract speculations where thought so easily loses and wastes itself, or finds 
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expression only in symbols that become finally but the basis of superstition, in 
order that it may concentrate attention upon laws that determine the happi- 
ness or misery of men upon this earth. Its lessons have never tended to the 
essential selfishness of asceticism, which is so prominent a feature in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, and from which Christianity and Islamism have not been exempt. 
Its injunction has never been, ‘‘ Leave the world to itself that you may save your 
own soul,” but rather, ‘‘ Do your duty in the world that you may be happier and 
the world be better.” It has disdained no sanitary regulation that might secure 
the health of the body. Its promise has been of peace and plenty and length of 
days, of stalwart sons and comely daughters. 

It may be that the feeling of Moses in regard to a future life was that ex- 
pressed in the language of the Stoic, “It 1s the business of Jupiter, not mine ;” 
or it may be that it partook of the same revulsion that shows itself in modern 
times, when a spirit essentially religious has been turned against the forms and 
expressions of religion, because these forms and expressions have been made the 
props and bulwarks of tyranny, and even the name and teachings of the Carpen- 
ters Son perverted into supports of social injustice—used to guard the pomp of 
Ceesar and justify the greed of Dives. 

Yet, however such feelings influenced Moses, I cannot think that such a soul 
as his, living such a life as his—feeling the exaltation of great thoughts, feeling 
the burden of great cares, feeling the bitterness of great disappointments—did 
not stretch forward to the hope beyond; did not rest and strengthen and ground 
itself. in the confident belief that the death of the body is but the emancipation 
of the soul; did not feel the assurance that there is a power in the universe 
upon which it might confidently rely, through wreck of matter and crash of 
worlds. But the great concern of Moses was with the duty that lay plainly 
before him; the effort to lay foundations of a social state in which deep poverty 
and ering want should be unknown—where men, released from the meaner 
struggles that waste human energy, should have opportunity for intellectual and 
moral development. 

Here stands out the greatness of the man. What was the wisdom and stretch 
of the forethought that in the desert sought to guard in advance against the dan- 
gers of a settled state, let the present speak. 

In the full blaze of the nineteenth century, when every child in our schools 
may know as common truths things of which the Egyptian sages never dreamed ; 
when the earth has been mapped, and the stars have been weighed ; when steam 
and electricity have been pressed into our service, and science is wresting from 
nature secret after secret—it is but natural to look back upon the wisdom of three 
thousand years ago as the man looks back upon the learning of the child. 

And yet, for all this wonderful increase of knowledge, for all this enormous 
gain of productive power, where is the country in the civilized world in which to- 
day there is not want and suffering—where the masses are not condemned to toil 
that gives no leisure, and all classes are not pursued by a greed of gain that 
makes life an ignoble struggle to get and to keep? Three thousand years of ad- 
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vance, and still the moan goes up, ‘They have made our lives bitter with hard 
bondage, in mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service!” Three thousand 
years of advance! Yet the piteous voices of little children are in the moan. 

We progress and we progress; we girdle continents with iron roads and knit 
cities together with the mesh of telegraph wires; each day brings some new in- 
vention ; each year marks a fresh advance—the power of production increased, 
and the avenues of exchange cleared and broadened. Yet the complaint of “hard 
times ” is louder and louder : everywhere are men harassed by care, and haunted 
by the fear of want. With swift, steady strides and prodigious leaps, the power 
of human hands to satisfy human wants advances and advances, is multiplied and 
multiplied. Yet the struggle for mere existence is more and more intense, and 
labor is cheapest of commodities. Beside glutted warehouses human beings grow 
faint with hunger and shiver with cold ; under the shadow of churches festers the 
vice that is born of want. 

Trace to their root the causes that are thus producing want in the midst of 
plenty, ignorance in the midst of intelligence, aristocracy in democracy, weakness 
in strength—that are giving to our civilization a one-sided and unstable develop- 
ment ; and you will find it something which this Hebrew statesman three thou- 
sand years ago perceived and guarded against. Moses saw that the real cause of 
the enslavement of the masses of Egypt was, what has everywhere produced en- 
slavement, the possession by a class of the land upon which and from which the 
whole people must live. He saw that to permit in land the same unqualified pri- 
vate ownership that by natural right attaches to the things produced by labor, 
would be inevitably to separate the people into the very rich and the very poor, 
inevitably to enslave labor—to make the few the masters of the many, no matter 
what the political forms, to bring vice and degradation no matter what the religion. 

And with the foresight of the philosophic statesman he sought, in ways suited 
to his times and conditions, to guard against this error. 

Everywhere in the Mosaic institutions is the land treated as the gift of the 
Creator to His common creatures, which no one has the right to monopolize. 
Everywhere it is, not your estate, or your property ; not the land which you 
bought, or the land which you conquered, but “ the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee ”"—‘ the land which the Lord lendeth thee.” And by practical 
legislation, by regulations to which he gave the highest sanctions, he tried to 
guard against the wrong that converted ancient civilizations into despotisms—the 
wrong that in after centuries ate out the heart of Rome, and produced the im- 
bruting serfdom of Poland and the gaunt misery of Ireland, the wrong that is to- 
day crowding families into single rooms and filling our new States with tramps. 
He not only provided for the fair division of the land among the people, and for 
making it fallow and common every seventh year, but by the institution of the 
jubilee he provided for a redistribution of the land every fifty years and made 
monopoly impossible. 

I do not say that these institutions were, for their ultimate purpose, the best 
that might even then have been devised, for Moses had to work, as all great con- 
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structive statesmen have to work, with the tools that came to his hand, and upon 
materials as he found them. Still less do I mean to say that forms suitable for 
that time and people are suitable for every time and people. I ask, not venera- 
tion of the form, but recognition of the spirit. 

Yet how common it is to venerate the form and to deny the spirit! There are 
many who believe that the Mosaic institutions were literally dictated by the Al- 
mighty, yet who would denounce as irreligious and ‘‘communistic” any applica- 
tion of their spirit to the present day. And yet to-day how much we owe to 
these institutions! This very day, the only thing that stands between our work- 
ing classes and ceaseless toil is one of these Mosaic institutions. Let the mistakes 
of those who think that man was made for the Sabbath, rather than the Sabbath 
for man, be what they may; that there is one day in the week on which hammer 
is silent and loom stands idle, is due, through Christianity, to Judaism—to the 
code promulgated in the Sinaitic wilderness. : 

It is in these characteristics of the Mosaic institutions that, as in the fragments 
of a Colossus, we may read the greatness of the mind whose impress they bear 
of a mind in advance of its surroundings, in advance of its age; of one of those 
star souls that dwindle not with distance, but, glowing with the radiance of essential 
truth, hold their light while institutions and languages and creeds change and pass. 

That the thought was greater than the permanent expression it found, who 
can doubt? Yet from that day to this that expression has been in the world a 
living power. 

From the free spirit of the Mosaic law sprang that intensity of family life that 
amid all dispersions and persecutions has preserved the individuality of the He- 
brew race ; that love of independence that under the most adverse circumstances 
has characterized the Jew; that burning patriotism that flamed up in the Macca- 
bees and bared the breasts of Jewish peasants to the serried steel of Grecian 
phalanx and the resistless onset of Roman legion ; that stubborn courage that in 
exile and in torture has held the Jew to his faith. It kindled that fire that has 
made the strains of Hebrew seers and poets phrase for us the highest exaltations 
of thought ; that intellectual vigor that has over and over again made the dry staff 
bud and blossom. And passing outward from one narrow race it has exerted its 
power wherever the influence of the Hebrew scriptures has been felt. It has top- 
pled thrones and cast down hierarchies. It strengthened the Scottish Covenanter 
in the hour of trial, and the Puritan amid the snows of a strange land. It charged 
with the Ironsides at Naseby; it stood behind the low redoubt on Bunker Hill. 

But it is in example as in deed that such lives are helpful. It is thus that 
they dignify human nature and glorify human effort, and bring to those who 
struggle hope and trust. The life of Moses, like the institutions of Moses, is a 
protest against that blasphemous doctrine, current now as it was three thousand 
years ago; that blasphemous doctrine preached ofttimes even from Christian 
pulpits : that the want and suffering of the masses of mankind flow from a mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence, which we may lament, but can neither quar- 
rel with nor alter. 
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Adopted into the immediate family of the supreme monarch and earthly 
god ; standing almost at the apex of the social pyramid which had for its base 
those toiling millions; priest and prince in a land where prince and priest might 
revel in all delights—everything that life could offer to gratify the senses or en- 
gage the intellect was open to him. 

What to him the wail of them who beneath the fierce sun toiled under the 
whips of relentless masters? Heard from granite colonnade or beneath cool 
linen awning, it was mellowed by distance to monotonous music. Why should 
he question the Sphinx of Fate, or quarrel with destinies the high gods had de- 
creed? So had it always been, for ages and ages; so must it ever be. The 
beetle rends the insect, and the hawk preys on the beetle ; order on order, life 
rises from death and carnage, and higher pleasures from lower agonies. Shall 
the man be better than nature? Soothing and restful flows the Nile, though 
underneath its placid surface finny tribes wage cruel war, and the stronger eat 
the weaker. Shall the gazer who would read the secrets of the stars turn because 
under his feet a worm may writhe ? 

Theirs to make bricks without straw; his a high place in the glorious pro- 
cession that with gorgeous banners and glittering emblems, with clash of music 
and solemn chant, winds its shining way to dedicate the immortal edifice their 
toil has reared. Theirs the leek and the garlic ; his to sit at the sumptuous feast. 
Why should he dwell on the irksomeness of bondage, he for whom the chariots 
waited, who might at will bestride the swift coursers of the Delta, or be borne 
on the bosom of the river with oars that beat time to songs? Did he long for 
the excitement of action p—there was the desert hunt, with steeds fleeter than 
the antelope and lions trained like dogs. Did he crave rest and ease ?—there 
was for him the soft swell of languorous music and the wreathed movements of 
dancing girls. Did he feel the stir of intellectual hfe ?—in the arcana of the 
temples he was free to the lore of ages; an initiate in the society where were dis- 
cussed the most engrossing problems; a sharer in that intellectual pride that cen- 
turies after compared Greek philosophy to the babblings of children. 

It was no sudden ebullition of passion that caused Moses to turn his back on 
all this, and to bring the strength and knowledge acquired in a dominant caste to 
the life-long service of the oppressed. The forgetfulness of self manifested in 
the smiting of the Egyptian shines through the whole life. In institutions that 
moulded the character of a people, in institutions that to this day make easier the 
lot of toiling millions, we may read the stately purpose. 

Through all that tradition has given us of that life runs the same grand _pas- 
sion—the unselfish desire to make humanity better, happier, nobler. And the 
death is worthy of the life. Subordinating to the good of his people the natural 
disposition to found a dynasty, which in his case would have been so easy, he 
discards the claims of blood and calls to his place of leader the fittest man. 
Coming from a land where the rites of sepulture were regarded as all-important, 
and the preservation of the body after death was the passion of life; among a 
people who were even then carrying the remains of their great ancestor, Joseph, 
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to rest with his fathers, he yet conquered the last natural yearning and withdrew 
from the sight and sympathy of men to die alone and unattended, lest the idola- 
trous feeling, always ready to break forth, should in death accord him the super- 
stitious reverence he had refused in life. 

“No man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day.” But while the despoiled 
tombs of the Pharaohs mock the vanity that reared them, the name of the He- 


brew who, revolting from their tyranny, strove for the elevation of his fellow- 


men, is yet a beacon light to the world. 
arc 
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ORE than a thousand years before the 
M beginning of the Christian era, in a 
little farmstead in Palestine, there was re- 
joicing at the birth of a son. Not the first- 
born, whose coming was a fit occasion for 
gifts and feasting, not the second, the third, 
nor even the seventh. David was the eighth 
son of Jesse the Bethlehemite. Jesse would 
seem to have been a landholder, as his fa- 
thers had been before him, a man of sub- 
stance, with fields and flocks and _ herds. 
We first meet David, a ruddy, fair-haired 
lad, tough of sinew and keen of eye and aim, 
keeping the sheep among the mountains. 

Two hundred years before David's day, 
a fair woman of Moab had brought a new 
infusion of strength, a new type, into the 
princely line of Judah. The blood of the 
daring children of the wilderness flowed in the veins of those who descended 
from Boaz. Just as in modern times and in royal houses a single feature, as a 
set of the jaw, a curve of the lips, a fulness of the brow or the eye, is stamped 
upon a race by some marriage of its heir with a strong woman of another race, 
so, it has always seemed to me, that the poetry, the romance, the fire and the 
passion, came with Ruth of Moab into the household of Boaz. For they were 
strong and beautiful, these sons of Jesse, who had Ruth as their not remote an- 
cestress, and the mother-qualities live long and tell through many generations. 
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Of Jesse’s many sons, David was the youngest. His early life was spent as 
was that of other boys belonging to his class and period. He must have added 
to his natural abilities and quickness, rare talents for attaining such knowledge 
as was possible, knowledge of all woodcraft and of nature, knowledge of musical 
instruments, and acquaintance with arms. Clean of limb and sure of foot, ready 
of repartee, fearless and alert, he was, even as a boy, something of what he was 
to become in maturity, one of the greatest men of his own or any age. Unique 
in some capacities, versatile and varied in arts and accomplishments, at once vin- 
dictive and forgiving, impetuous and politic, shrewd and impulsive, heroic and 
mean, of long memory for wrongs committed, of decisive act and incisive speech, 
relentless and magnanimous, strong and weak. A man whose influence has never 
died out among men, and who is to-day a vital force in the world of religion, of 
philanthropy, and of letters. 

The short and ill-starred reign of Saul, the first king of the Jews, chosen 
when the people had wearied of the theocratic style of government, came to a 
speedy end. While yet the crown was on his head, the favor of the Lord de- 
parted from Saul, and Samuel, the Lord’s prophet, was sent, 1064 B.c., to anoint 
his successor. The monarch was virtually deposed, though still in power. Saul 
was like a man under sentence of death who is still ignorant of his coming fate, 
and Samuel, who entertained a strong regard for him, evidently cared little to 
carry out the command received from God to discover the new king. Almost 
under protest, the old prophet sought Jesse the Bethlehemite, great-grandson of 
Boaz and the beautiful Ruth, and father of the sturdy set of stalwart sons who 
passed in review before him. 

The youngest of these, a lad herding sheep in the fields, ruddy and goodly to 
look upon, bearing in his eyes the fearlessness of her who left her father’s house 
to follow Naomi’s desolate fortunes, came from the fields when he was sent for. 
Peaceful as was his shepherd’s life in general, it was not without its occasional 
spice of danger, as when a lion and a bear, famished and furious and ravening for 
their prey, came out of the wintry woods to devour the sheep. Then, as the 
sacred chronicler tersely and with Homeric brevity tells us, the shepherd ‘“ slew 
both the lion and the bear.” 

That strange possession, the Spirit of the Lord, came upon David from the 
day of his anointing by Samuel, though it is improbable that he understood 
then, or for long afterward, precisely what was the function to which he had 
been consecrated. David was far older, and had dipped deep into many cups, 
before he spoke or thought of himself as ‘‘ The Lord’s Anointed.” 

The steps toward the throne were not smoothed for the boy’s feet, though his 
upward path was in a comparatively straight line. First, quite naturally, it came 
about that he was sent for by King Saul, who was afflicted with periods of 
melancholia which were charmed away only by the sweetness of melody. Da- 
vid’s harp, on which he played skilfully, was the instrument of relief to Saul, and 
Saul looking on the young man loved him, desired to attach him to his person, 
and speedily made him his armor-bearer. Jonathan, Saul’s son, grew so deeply 
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attached to David, that their souls were knit together in that strong friendship 
which strikes its fibres into the soil underlying passion, and godlike in its endur- 
ance. The friendship of the two young men passed into a proverb, a proverb 
which is the crystallization of history. As David and Jonathan, is friendship’s 
strongest simile. 

Of the episodes of this portion of David’s life, the conflict with Goliath is 
familiar to every reader. The youth, armed with a pebble and a sling, slays the 
boastful champion, storming about in helmet and greaves and brazen target, and 
the victorious hosts of Israel pursue the defeated and flying Philistines hour after 
hour, till the sun goes down. Saul, apparently forgetful of his former favorite 
and armor-bearer, inquires whose son the stripling is, led proudly into his pres- 
ence by Abner, the captain of the host. 

‘Tam the son of thy servant, Jesse, the Bethlehemite,” is the modest answer. 

Again, this time aroused by jealousy, Saul’s moody fit returns and his insan- 
ity is once more dispelled by David’s harp. David becomes the king’s son-in- 
law, and Michal, the king’s daughter, loves her husband so dearly that she sets 
her woman's wits at work to save him when her father’s hot displeasure, in the 
summary fashion known to Eastern kings, sends messengers to seek his life. 
Poor Michal, whose love was never half returned ! 

The next chapter in David’s history is a curious one. Anointed king over 
Israel, he wanders an outlaw captain, hiding in crannies of the mountains, gather- 
ing to himself a band of young and daring spirits, reckless of peril, and willing 
to accept service under a leader who fears nothing, and whose incursions into 
the adjacent countries dispose people to hold him in wholesome terror. Again 
and again, in this precarious Robin Hood life of his, David has the opportunity to 
revenge himself upon Saul, but with splendid generosity puts the temptation aside. 

‘The Lord judge between me and thee,” he exclaims; “the Lord avenge 
me of thee, but mine hand shall not be upon thee.” : 

An interesting side-light is thrown upon this portion of David's career, by the 
incident of his meeting with Abigail, a woman fair and discreet, married to a 
sordid churl named Nabal. David and his band had protected Nabal’s fields 
from other rovers, and had been, so to speak, a wall of fire between the churl’s 
estate and the hand of depredation. But at the time of the sheep-shearing the 
surly ingrate refuses food and drink to the band of David, though the favor is 
most courteously asked. When the rough answer is brought back, one sees the 
quick temper of the soldier, in the flashing repartee, and the hand flying to the 
sword. Little had been left to Nabal of barn or byre, if sweet-voiced and stately 
Abigail, wiser than her lord, had not herself brought a present in her hand, and 
with a gentle tongue soothed the angry warrior. 

In days to come, Abigail was to be wife to David, after the custom of the 
period, which attached a numerous harem to the entourage of a chieftain ora king. 

In judging of David, of his relations with women, and of his dealings with 
his enemies, it is not fair to measure him by the standards of our own time. His 
was a day of the high hand, and of lax morality. The kings of neighboring 
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countries knew no gentleness, no law but of self-interest and of self-pleasing in 
their marriages, and in their quarrels. Many of the alliances made by David 
were distinctly in the line of political arrangements, bargains by which he 
strengthened his boundary lines, and attracted to his own purposes the resources 
or the kindly interest of other nations. 

Reading of David’s dashing forays, when he and his valiant two hundred 
fought the Amalekites, chased the Philistines, took prisoners and spoil, yet with 
rare wisdom ordained that, in the division of the spoils, those who tarried at home 
by the stuff, the guard of wives and children, should share equally with those who 
took upon them the pleasanter, if more perilous, tasks of the battle, we are trans- 
ported into the morning of the world. These were days when the trumpets blew, 
and the flags fluttered, days of riotous health and the joy of life. 

After the death of Saul and of Jonathan his son, David succeeded to the 
throne. This story is very dramatic. The conquering Philistines affixed the 
bodies of the dead heroes to their temple walls, and hung their armor as a trophy 
in the house of Ashtaroth. But the valiant men of Jabesh-Gilead came by night, 
took down the bodies and burned them, then buried the bones, and wept over 
them for seven days. David himself ordered to execution the messenger who 
brought him Saul’s crown and bracelet, confessing that his own hand had given 
the king the coup de grdéce. His lamentation over Saul and Jonathan rises to the 
height of the sublime. Never laureate sang in strains more solemn and tender. 

But from this moment on the tenor of David's life was boisterous and broken. 
He was constantly at war, now war that was’ defensive only, again war that was 
fiercely aggressive. He had to face internal dissensions. As his sons grew up, 
children of different mothers and of different trainings, there came to the heart 
of the father, always most passionately loving, such bitterness as none but great 
souls know. 

Between David’s house and that of Saul there was long and fierce dispute, 
and never any real peace. ‘Treachery, assassination, jealousy, marked the course 
of these two houses, though David, to his lasting honor, be it said, showed only 
kindness and rendered only protection to the kindred of Saul. He could not 
control the cupidity or fierceness of his retainers, but he gave the crippled Mephib- 
osheth the household and the income befitting a prince. 

David was thirty years old when he began his reign. His first capital was 
Hebron, where he was publicly anointed, after the custom of the period. His 
reign lasted forty years, seven years and six months of which he spent in He- 
bron. Observing the natural advantages of Jerusalem as a stronghold, he took 
it after a sharp contest, and set up the throne there, remaining there for thirty- 
three years. 

In nothing did David display great abilities in a more marked manner than 
in the choice of his generals and counsellors. Joab, Abishai, and Zeruiah, Hu- 
shai and Ahithophel were all men of great administrative or executive powers. 
They were not invariably faithful to David’s interests, but in the main they 
served him well, and to his “‘mighty men of valor” he owed the debt for success 
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that all great captains owe to those who surround their persons, further their 
plans, and aid their enterprises. 


In the Second Book of Chronicles the honor-roll of David’s heroes is starred. 


with undying lustre. ‘Thirty captains are mentioned, among them three mightiest, 
and the record of these valiant men is like the record written of Thor and his 
followers in the legendry of the stormy Norsemen. There was one who slew an 
Egyptian, a giant five cubits high, with a spear like a weaver’s beam, and the 
champion went down to the combat armed with a staff only, disarmed the Egyp- 
tian, and slew him with his own spear. Another slew ‘‘a lion in a pit in a snowy 
day.” One sees the picture, the yellow-maned, fierce-eyed lion, the white drift of 
the blinding flakes, the hole of the pit, deep-walled and narrow, a fit lair for the 
wild beast. The incident of the well of Bethlehem belongs here. The king was 
spent and athirst, and he longed for a drink from the old well by the gate. But 
when three mighty men cut their way sword in hand through the enemy’s host, 
and brought the precious water, the king would not drink it, but poured it out 
before the Lord in libation. ‘God forbid,” he exclaimed, ‘‘that I should drink 
the blood of these men, that have put their lives in jeopardy !” 

If David had always been as noble! But men have the defects of their quali- 
ties. These mighty men of earth have often, on one side or another, a special 
liability to temptation. In the seduction of Bathsheba and the cowardly murder 
of Uriah, her husband, David committed a sin for which he was punished not 
only in the denunciation of Nathan the prophet and the loss of Bathsheba’s first 
child, but by the stings of a deep remorse, which expresses itself in a psalm 
which is a miserere. Yet Bathsheba became the mother of Solomon, and Solo- 
mon was the heir chosen by the Lord to preserve the kingly line of David, and 
to maintain the kingdom in great glory and splendor. 

In the quaint language of the sacred scribes, we find David’s frequent battles 
graphically described. Rapid and pitiless as Attila or Napoleon, he “smote” 
the Amalekites, and the Ammonites, and the neighboring warlike peoples, and 
compelled them to pay tribute. He was not more rapacious than France has 
recently shown herself to Siam, or than England to India, and he was emphati- 
cally the “battle-axe of God.” It was enlightenment against savagery, the 
true religion against the idolatries and witchcrafts of a false worship. In every 
way David displayed statesmanship, not carrying on war for the mere pleasure 
of it, but strengthening his national lines, and laying deep the foundations on 
which his successor was to carry forward a kingdom of peace. 

It was not until Hiram, king of Tyre, sent cedar from Lebanon, on floats 
down the Mediterranean, that David built him a house. The hardy soldier had 
often slept with the sky for his roof, and the grass for his bed, but as he grew 
rich and strong he needed a palace. With the pleasure and security of the pal- 
ace, the ceiled house, came the wish of the devout soul to erect a temple to God. 
Never was sacrifice greater nor pain more intense than that which the great 
king experienced when told that not for him was to be this crowning joy, this 
felicity which would have made his cup overflow. His hands had shed too much 
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blood. He had been a man of war from his youth. The temple on Mount 
Zion, a glittering mass of gold and gems, shining like a heap of snowflakes on 
the pilgrims going up to the annual passover, was to be the great trophy not of 
David's, but of Solomon’s time. David acquiesced in the divine ordering, 
though with a sore heart. But he occupied himself with the accumulation of 
rich materials, so that when Solomon came to the throne he might find much 
and valuable preparation made. 

The troubles of David’s reign, gathering around him thickly, as the almond 
blossoms of age grew white upon his head, were chiefly brought upon him 
through dissensions in his family. Did so loving a father spoil his sons in their 
early youth, or were they, as is probable, influenced by the spites, the malignities, 
and the weaknesses of the beautiful foreign princesses who were their mothers ? 
In the rebellion of Absalom, the king tasted the deepest draught of sorrow ever 
pressed to mortal lips, and the whole tragic tale is as vivid in its depiction, and 
as intensely real 1n its appeal to-day, as when fresh from the pen of the writer. 

The conduct of Absalom, whose beauty and vanity were equalled by his am- 
bition and his ingratitude, has made him forever infamous. He omitted no act 
that could convict him of shameless infidelity to all that was worthy a prince, 
and with an armed host he set his battle in array against his father. One charge, 
reiterated again and again, showed the depth of that father’s heart—a heart like 
that of the Father in Heaven for its yearning over ingrates and rebels : 

“Beware that none touch the young man Absalom !” 

Joab, of all men in the realm, least afraid of David and most relentless when 
any one stood in his way, himself became Absalom’s executioner, when, David's 
people being victors, Absalom hung caught by his hair in the boughs of an oak, 
unable to escape. Then it was a question who should tell the king these tidings, 
which dashed the hearts of the conquerors with a sudden pang. Finally a swift 
runner reached the watch-tower, whence the old king looked forth, awaiting news 
of the day. 

“Ts the young man Absalom safe ?” he asked. 

And Cushi answered, ‘The enemies of my lord the king, and all that rise 
against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young man is.” 

‘“And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over the gate, 
and wept ; and as he went, thus he said ‘O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom my son, my son !’” 

Long, long ago, these battles and sieges, these truces and victories, were over 
forever on this earth. Egypt and Assyria, contemporary with Israel in greatness, 
have perished from the memories of men, save as a few marbles remain to tell 
their tale. The vitality of David is imperishable, but not because he was a 
shrewd statesman, a doughty warrior, or a captain of conquering armies. David 
the shepherd, David the king, are of the past. David the musician, David the 
psalmist, is as alive to-day as he ever was, the music of his harp still vibrating in 
temples and cathedrals and in human souls. Those matchless hymns antedating 
our modern era by so many shifting centuries, are lisped by children at their 
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mother’s knee, form part of every religious ritual of which the one God is the 
centre, and voice the love and prayer and praise of every heart. that seeks the 
Creator. With the intense adoration and trust of the Hebrew, we too exclaim, 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,” and “God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in time of trouble.” 
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I OOKING down the vista 


of the past ages we 


see standing conspicuous 
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among men David, the fa- 


ther of Solomon. In Da- 
vid’s case it is as if the all- 
wise God had constructed 
in one human being an or- 


gan with all the keys and 
stops possible to humanity, 
and as if the Holy Ghost 
had on that organ with 
those keys and stops played 
every tune of every song that all humanity may need 
to sing in life or death, or carry in memory from earth 
to heaven. When we remember who Solomon’s father 
was we are helped to grasp the significance of the life 
and character of the son, who, narrower indeed than his 
father, was yet more brilliant and more intense. 

In 1033 B.c., shortly after the death of David’s first 
child by Bathsheba, which was begotten in sin, a second 
child was born, whom David called ‘‘ Solomon,” or 
“peaceful,” probably with reference to the peace be- 
tween God and David brought about by the latter's deep 
penitence for his sin against Uriah. But the Prophet 
Nathan, to whose wise and tender care he was early 


committed, called him ‘“ Jedediah,” or, “The beloved of the Lord.” If, as the 
best authorities are agreed, Solomon wrote the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, 
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he had still another name, ‘‘ Lemuel,” which means, ‘to God,” or “dedicated 
to God.” 

The great number and variety of traditions about Solomon extant in Persia, 
Arabia, Abyssinia, and among the Jews and other peoples, is a proof of the pro- 
found impression which he made on his age, and an evidence of his greatness ; 
for only the great among men beget many traditions. Before taking up the au- 
thentic and credible history of Solomon a few specimens of these traditions may 
well receive our attention. 

The Abyssinians claim that a son given to the Queen of Sheba by Solomon 
was the founder of their imperial dynasty! In Persian literature Solomon isa 
favorite character. With nothing to say of David, it has countless stories of his 
gifted son. One alone, called “ Solomon-Nameh,” fills eighty books. Arabia 
also claims Solomon as the Father of her kings, and to this day, under the east- 
ern sky dusky Arabs sit around the lonely tent-fire and tell weird and wonderful 
tales of the wit, wisdom, and wealth of Solomon. Legends of which he is the 
hero are also preserved not only in Asia and Africa, but also in the remotest cor- 
ners of Europe. According to these stories he could interpret the language of 
birds and beasts, was acquainted with the mysterious virtues of herbs and gems, 
knew spells for casting out demons and charms for curing diseases, possessed a 
ring which revealed to him the past, present, and future, was acquainted with the 
arts of magic and by them made evil spirits his slaves, who helped him with his 
vast buildings and other great enterprises. It was with the assistance of demons 
called Jinns that he built the gorgeous city of Persepolis ; while other evil spirits, 
rebelling, he conquered after a long and fierce struggle and immured in dark 
depths and caves of the sea. But let us return to sober history. The only trust- 
worthy account of the wise king available, is that which is written in the Bible and 
in the crumbling ruins of his great buildings and public and private works in the 
East, especially in and around Jerusalem. 

He was ten years of age when the rebellion of his older brother, Absalom, 
fell almost like a death-blow upon the brow and heart of his aged father David, 
with whom he shared the perils of flight and a brief exile. Not many years later 
Adonijah, another brother, with the connivance of Joab, David’s rugged old gen- 
eral, and Abiathar, the elder high priest, attempting to steal the throne, Zadok 
the high priest, Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah, the most famous and heroic of 
Israel’s captains after Joab, together with Bathsheba, the beautiful and ambitious 
mother of Solomon, succeeded in thwarting Adonijah’s base designs and roused 
in David for a short time his old-time energy. Whereupon he placed Solomon 
upon the throne while yet a young man only fifteen or twenty years of age. 

Upon taking up his sceptre Solomon first of all, removed his father’s enemies 
and the heads of the conspiracies which had been made against the throne, not 
even hesitating to cut off Joab, whose deeds of prowess had added a marvellous 
lustre to the military fame of Israel. Solomon now sat secure upon his throne, 
the undisputed monarch of the wide territory secured by the conquests of his 
great father. About this time, in order to strengthen his kingdom, he married a 
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daughter of the Pharaoh of Northern Egypt, an alliance which pleased the peo- 
ple, for it showed that their king was a king among kings. The end of this po- 
litical alliance, however, was not as brilliant as its beginning promised ; because, 
although Egypt was at that time the most mighty nation of the world, because 
the most wealthy and civilized, yet it was divided into two kingdoms, and after 
the lapse of years, the Pharaoh of the united kingdom did not hesitate to be- 
come Solomon’s foe because one of his wives had been an Egyptian princess. 

After removing the enemies of the throne, and marrying the daughter of 
Pharaoh, Solomon repaired to the heights of Gibeon, six miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, a spot far-famed as the home of the Tabernacle of the Congregation, which 
was the original Tent of the wanderings. On the brazen altar in front of the 
Tabernacle the young king offered to Jehovah a holocaust of a thousand victims. 

It was on the night after this magnificent sacrifice that the Lord offered to 
Solomon, dreaming, his heart’s chief desire. The wise and as yet picus young 
king asking for wisdom, the Lord was so pleased that He promised him not only 
wisdom, but also wealth, honor, and long life. He had already been endowed 
with extreme personal beauty. 

Immediately following this vision the wisdom of the king was tested ina 
way which showed that his God was a faithful promiser. Into the royal pres- 
ence two women of bad character were ushered by the authorities, bringing two 
babes, the one living and the other cold in death. In the night the latter’s 
mother had by accident smothered it, whereupon she had stolen the living babe 
from its mother’s side. In the morning a bitter conflict was waged by the two 
women over the living child, each wildly claiming it as her own. When the 
officers of the law were appealed to they brought the case before their king, 
whose wisdom and fitness to judge a great kingdom were now to be tried. As 
the spectators of the dramatic scene looked on, it was with anxious curiosity, 
which in a moment was turned into horror as Solomon ordered a stalwart attend- 
ant to take a keen sword and cut the living little one into two parts and give 
to each mother a half. One of the women appeared stolidly satisfied with this 
arrangement, but the other sprang between the babe and its executioner, and, 
weeping, pleaded that its life might be spared and her rival be permitted to have 
the whole child. In this pity and tenderness Solomon discovered the true 
mother heart, and to her gave the babe, while the news of the marvellous wisdom 
of the new king spread like wild-fire through Jerusalem and all Israel. 

Solomon had now secured an assured place in the hearts of his subjects, and 
was firmly seated on a throne from which for forty years he governed Israel with 
a rule whose wisdom was surpassed only by its magnificence. 

As it is impossible at this date to get at the exact chronological order of the 
events of his life from the time that he ascended the throne, and as it was re- 
markable for the fruits of peace rather than war, we may best study it by con- 
sidering his government, household, buildings, riches, and writings. 

Solomon's rule extended over a wide territory and over many peoples, for it 
had been the glory of David that he fought successfully with and subdued the 
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enemies of Israel on every side. From the Mediterranean Sea to the Euphrates, 
and from the Red Sea to the northern bounds of Syria, the great son of David 
held sway, and thus was God’s ancient promise to Abraham fulfilled. (Gen. xv. 
18.) 

Solomon's government was Asiatic, that is it was an absolutism, marked by 
luxury, display, and taxation so heavy as to amount almost to oppression. — Its 
luxuriousness and display are illustrated by his seraglio, which included seven 
hundred wives (1 Kings xi. 3); and its despotic nature is seen in such acts as 
his summary and severe punishment of Adonijah, Joab, and Abiathar. 

For the first time in the history of Israel, alliances were entered into with 
other nations. We have already seen how Solomon had married an Egyptian 
princess. Then he made a treaty with his neighbor on the Mediterranean coast, 
Hiram, king of Tyre, who in exchange for corn agreed to supply Solomon 
with timber for building the Temple and his own magnificent palace. The tim- 
ber was floated down from Tyre to Joppa whence it was transported to Jeru- 
salem or wherever needed. 

At peace with surrounding nations, and with a thoroughly systematized and 
centralized government, Solomon sat on his throne of ivory and gold and looked 
around on his people, to see an astonishing increase of population and a tremen- 
dous growth in business and wealth, especially during the first half of his reign. 

Entering his court and his household, one saw all things in keeping with his 
Asiatic government: magnificent palaces, surrounded by beautiful gardens ; 
multitudes of slaves, each one having his work and doing it with swiftness and 
precision ; troops of courtiers, and a harem of seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines. Around his gorgeous throne stood his officers and attend- 
ants, in his stables were forty thousand horses, and chariots in proportion. 
Whenever he went forth before his people it was to dazzle them with his splen- 
dor. But, fond as he was of display and of women, he nevertheless did not 
neglect the business of his kingdom, a large part of each day being spent either 
in his throne-room with his officials, or superintending his great public and pri- 
vate works. Besides this no inconsiderable part of his time in his home was 
given to study, meditation, and writing. 

The king was one of the greatest builders of the ages. Among the struct- 
ures erected by him, easily first in splendor was the Temple. In Solomon’s Tem- 
ple lies Solomon’s true greatness and glory rather than in his songs, his proverbs, 
his riches, and his outward splendor. It was the bud whose blooming was in 
Christ and Christianity. Around it was to be preserved the people chosen to 
save the true knowledge of their God for the human race and produce the 
human nature of Jesus Christ, humanity’s incarnate God and Saviour. 

The conception of a fitting, permanent, earthly abode for Jehovah, and for the 
ark and the sacred symbols therein, was David’s. He it was who took the ark 
to Jerusalem and placed it in a temporary tabernacle or tent while he collected 
money and materials for a great shrine. To aid him in his great work David 
had already secured the friendship of Hiram, king of Tyre, with whom, as 
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we have seen, Solomon made a treaty, and from whom he procured both work- 
men and materials for his great enterprise. 

The Temple was begun four hundred and eighty years after the exodus from 
Egypt, in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign, or 1o12 B.c., and was completed in 
the twelfth year of his reign. Its site was Mount Moriah at the point where 
Araunah’s threshing-floor had been, and where the angel met David at the time 
the plague was stayed. 

The house of the Lord finished, Solomon built his gorgeous palaces. And 
thirteen years after the completion of the-Temple (1017 B.c.) the people of Israel 
assembled on the occasion of its dedication. This occurred at the time of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, when a magnificent festival of two weeks’ duration was 
held. The priests bore the ark into the ‘ Holy of Holies” and deposited it 
under the wings of the cherubim. When they had retired the cloud of glory 
filled the whole edifice, and thus proclaimed the approving presence of Jehovah. 
Thereupon Solomon stood upon the brazen platform which had been built for 
him and made his memorable prayer. He thanked God for helping him to 
build the Temple ; and prayed that He would hear the prayers that should there 
be made. Scarcely was his prayer ended when fire came down from heaven and 
consumed the sacrifice which had been laid on the altar, and the awe-stricken 
multitude bowed with their faces to the ground upon the pavement and wor- 
shipped and adored the Lord, saying, ‘‘ For He is good; for His mercy endur- 
ethiiorever*) \(2' Chronsvites:) 

In keeping with the Temple were the gorgeous palaces on which for thirteen 
years Solomon lavished time and toil and money. In the ‘‘ Tower of the House 
of David,” as one of these was called, hung a thousand golden bucklers ; while in 
the great judgment-hall stood the far-famed throne of the great king. (1 Kings 
x. 18-20.) Solomon’s other buildings were beautiful gardens and pools, and 
aqueducts and a luxurious summer resort. He moreover, either established or 
built many important towns or fortresses, among others being Tadmor in the 
wilderness, afterward celebrated in history as Palmyra. Countless workmen and 
inestimable wealth were involved in the building enterprises of the great king, 
which included at the last, to his shame, rival temples to Moloch, and the other 
false gods of his heathen wives. 

Of course, Solomon’s government, household, and buildings, as we have con- 
sidered them, involved the accumulation and expenditure of vast sums of money. 
But the king’s ambition, energy, industry, and business talent rose to the height 
of these demands. From two sources he drew his vast wealth, namely, taxation 
and commerce. He received large revenues in the way of tributes from subject 
peoples, in addition to the increasingly heavy taxes which he imposed on the peo- 
ple of Israel. Besides taxation, the king increased his wealth by means of his 
ereat commercial operations in the desert, which was the highway between the 
Orient and the Occident, and by means of his two fleets, one on the Mediter- 
ranean and the other on the eastern arm of the Red Sea, which provided a 
waterway to both Southern Asia and Western Africa. So rich did Solomon 
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become from these sources that it is said that he “made silver and gold at Jeru- 
salem as plentiful as stones.” (2 Chron. i. 15.) There was, however, one fatal 
fault in Solomon’s commercial policy: all the gain went to the palace and the 
government. Herein lay one of the secrets of the division and fall of the nation 
immediately upon the close of his career. 

Naturally, Solomon’s commercial greatness, together with the pomp and splen- 
dor of his court and government, carried his fame to all parts of the earth. But 
that for which he received the greatest respect from surrounding nations was his 
wisdom, manifested in many ways but chiefly in his writings. One of the marked 
effects of David’s long and vigorous reign was to stimulate mental activity in 
the Hebrew mind. The great foreign wars with the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, 
the Sabeans, and the surrounding nations, who were more or less advanced ina 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, had the effect of widening the range of 
knowledge of Israel as a nation, and of stirring her up to an ambition to excel 
her neighbors in affairs of peace as well as in those of war. Solomon’s peaceful 
and wise reign, characterized as it was by commercial prosperity, gave the people 
both the time and means for cultivating the arts. In study and in wisdom the 
king was the leader of his day and generation. He was learned in political 
economy, a great king. He was learned in music and poetry, having composed 
some of the most beautiful of the Psalms, such as the second. But in cultivating 
the fine arts he did not neglect the physical sciences, for he was a botanist, writ- 
ing of all kinds of trees and plants; and he was a natural historian, writing 
works on beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. It would be most interesting to see 
these science primers prepared by Solomon, and compare them with what we see 
on the same subjects in our own day. But the Bible has not preserved them, and 
they have long centuries ago passed into oblivion. Solomon’s knowledge was 
not of that shallow sort which is limited to the sphere of earthly material, ‘“‘seen 
things ;” for he was wise with that deeper knowledge which has for its object 
God and the human soul, and their natures and movements in their natural rela- 
tions. This wisdom is illustrated and handed down to us in his Proverbs of 
which we are told he spoke three thousand. A portion of these is in the Book 
of Proverbs, the others are lost to us. 

In his poetry also was crystallized much of his wisdom. This consisted of 
one thousand and five songs, all of which have gone down in the flood of years, 
with the exception of the Song of Solomon, which is an epithalamium, in which 
pure wedded love is incarnated. It isa sort of poetry of the family relations, 
and, therefore, worthy a place in the sacred canon. ‘Taken literally and read 
with a pure heart, it is eminently fitted to spiritualize the family relations. This 
theory of this much discussed portion of Solomon’s writings by no means shuts 
out the more spiritual use of the book, wherein we see in it the Church repre- 
sented by the bride and God by the bridegroom. 

In Ecclesiastes we have the latest conclusions of Solomon’s moral wisdom. 
Read in the light of its general scope rather than the dim light of detached por- 
tions, it appears as the confessions of a humbled, penitent, believing, godly man, 
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who, after piety followed by apostasy, comes back to piety with the conclusion 
that after all, ‘‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Through his writings and sayings Solomon’s genius flashed from Jerusalem 
into the surrounding darkness of the heathen nations, and lighted by its rays, as 
mariners by the beacon in the light-house tower, there came of all people to hear 
the wisdom of Solomon, from all kings of the earth, which had heard of his wis- 
dom. (1 Kings x. 1-10.) The celebrated visit of the Queen of Sheba is a deeply 
interesting illustration of these royal visits to the court of Israel’s splendid king. 

Such was King Solomon the magnificent, and such the life of one of earth’s 
most famous men. But, after all, he is a striking illustration of Plato’s saying, 
that ‘‘ Princes are never without flatterers to seduce them, ambition to deprave 
them, and desires to corrupt them.” So, forgetting that as a king he was God’s 
vicegerent, he lived more and more to gratify his lusts and ambitions, and to 
please his flatterers, especially his heathen wives. These finally seduced him into 
permitting temples to be built to Moloch and their other false gods. This ended 
in Solomon’s becoming idolatrous himself. Then his wealth gradually melted 
away, his allies plotted against him, and, in the midst of life, being about fifty- 
eight years old, he died in the year 975 B.c., leaving a terrible legacy to his sons : 
a corrupted religion, a depleted treasury, and a discontented and broken people. 

Although there is every reason to believe that Solomon died a penitent man, 
yet his sins and the consequent wretchedness of soul, and the ruin of his king- 
dom, teach most emphatically the weakness of human nature, even when accom- 
panied by the greatest genius, the perils of material prosperity, and the real in- 
sufficiency of all possible earthly good to satisfy the wants of the soul of man. 
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(asouT 884-820 B.C.) 


BSE ee generally agree in the judgment that Lycurgus was a real 
29% person. It is probable that he was born in the ninth century B.c., 
and that, in the later part of the same century (850-820), he was 
an important, if not the principal, agent in the reconstruction of 
the Dorian state of Sparta, in the Peloponnesus. According to 
ee aiainies he was the uncle of King Labotas, of the royal line of Eurysthenes. 
Others, whom Plutarch follows, describe him as the uncle and guardian of King 
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Charilaus, and therefore in the line of Procles. ‘ Either way his mythical lineage 
would be traced to Hercules. We are able to find no trustworthy records of the 
circumstances of his birth, and of the incidents of his childhood and youth. 
Plutarch, with all his diligence, found 
nothing. Nor could he sift and blend 
the varying stories of his later life and 
so construct a consistent and credible 
narrative. O. Miiller says: ‘‘We have 
absolutely no account of him as an 
individual person.” 

Accordingly Lycurgus appears al- 
ready in his maturity. We know 
what he was only from what he did. 
He has this imperishable honor, that 
he did something, and did it in such 
a manner and with such effect that 
the memory of him and his deeds has 
lasted until this late time, and bids 
fair to last throughout all time. 

The following traditions concern- 
ing Lycurgus are commonly repeat- 
ed. Polydectes, his brother, was king 
in Sparta. After the king’s death a 
son was born to the widow.  Lycur- 
gus became his guardian and present- 
ed him to the magistrates as their 
future king. He was suspected by the queen’s brother of a design to take the 
crown, and even of a purpose to destroy his infant nephew. Accordingly he 
went into exile. He remained some time in Crete, studying the institutions of 
the Dorian people of that island. He travelled extensively in Asia and was es- 
pecially careful to observe the manners and customs of the Ionians. He found 
the poems of Homer, transcribed and arranged them, and caused them to be 
more generally known. The Egyptians claimed that he visited their country and 
derived much of his wisdom from them. Meanwhile the affairs of Sparta were 
in a critical condition and the king and the people alike desired his presence and 
his aid in restoring peace and renewing the prosperity of the community and the 
people of Laconia. Immediately upon his return he entered upon the work of 
framing a constitution and reconstructing the state. Notwithstanding much op- 
position and complaint from the classes obliged to make concessions and sacri- 
fices for the common good, he secured the assent of the people to his legislation. 
Having seen the system in working order, he announced his purpose to leave the 
country for a period, and moved the citizens to take an oath that they would 
observe the laws until he should return. He departed to remain away to the 
end of his life, but first repaired to Delphi and obtained an oracle promising 
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prosperity to the Spartans, so long as they should maintain faithfully the con- 
stitution. 

Laconia was the southeastern portion of the peninsula. The soil was mainly 
mountain land and meagrely productive under toilsome and careful tillage. So 
much of it as was naturally fertile lay in the centre, shut in from the sea by the 
mountains. At the time of the Dorian immigration, it was occupied in part by 
the descendants of the old Pelasgian population and in part by a mixed people 
which had come in at different times and from various sources. Because of the 
limited area there was already considerable pressure between the several elements. 
Accordingly the Dorians and their Achzean and A¢olian allies met with a stout 
resistance, and established themselves after an obstinate and long-continued strug- 
ele. They descended from the sources of the Eurotas and forced their way into 
the plains in the midst of the land. They seized the heights on the right bank of 
the river at a point where its channel is split by an island and it was most easy to 
cross the stream. The hill of Athene became the centre of the settlement. Their 
establishment in the land was a slow process. It is said Laconia was divided into 
six districts, with six capital cities, each ruled by a king. The immigrants were 
distributed among the inhabitants and lands were allotted to them, in return for 
which they recognized the authority of the kings and engaged to support them in 
power. They seem to have been adopted by the kings, as their kindred were 
in Crete, as the military guardians of their prerogatives. The result was inevit- 
able. They who are intrusted to maintain power become conscious that it is 
really their own, take formal possession of it, and exercise it for their own ends. 

Two leading families drew to themselves the central body of the Dorians, 
rallied the rest, gathered them all at one point, and made it the centre of the dis- 
trict and the seat of government. They were supported by families of common 
descent and recognized by the people of the land, who suffered no change in 
the circumstances of their life. These gave them homage, paid to them taxes, 
and united with their kindred in celebrating funeral rites at their tombs. Sparta 
became the capital of the whole country, while the former capitals became 
country towns. 

But there were difficulties in the way of the new régime. There were con- 
flicting claims between the two royal families. Both of them were in collision 
with families in all respects their equals as to lineage and rank. The older and 
newer elements of the mass of the population were mingled but not yet combined. 
Everywhere there was friction, with occasions enough for irritation and confusion. 
The descendants of the primitive races were attached to their ancient ways. The 
Dorians were not less, but more tenacious of their traditional customs. And 
they were conscious of their vantage and knew they were able to insist on their 
preferences. As the props of the royal houses they could hope to make terms 
with them, or withdraw and let them fall, or turn to cast them down. The kings 
were compelled, on the one hand, to exert themselves to hold in control a subject 
people, and, on the other, to check the headstrong Dorian warriors. There 
was danger of the disruption of the kingdom, a lapse into anarchy, the rise of 
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opposing factions, and a conflict destructive alike and equally of the welfare of 
all classes of the people. 

There was need of a statesman who could comprehend the problem, find a 
solution, commend it to the judgment of all classes, and gain their cordial consent 
to the renovation of the state upon a more equitable basis. He must be a man 
of large capacity, great attainments, thorough sincerity, earnest devotion, gener- 
ous and self-sacrificing patriotism. He must have ability to conceive a high ideal, 
steadily contemplate it, and nevertheless consider the materials on which and the 
conditions under which he must do his work, maintain the sober judgment which 
discriminates between the ideal and the practicable, and exercise the rigid self- 
control which calmly renounces the best conceivable and resolutely attempts the 
best attainable. He must have regard to the ideas, sentiments, associations, sa- 
cred traditions, and immemorial customs of the several races and classes of the 
people. He must be prudently conservative and keenly cautious in shaping and 
applying new measures and methods. He must study and comprehend the in- 
evitable oppositions of interests, and conceive modes of action which involve rea- 
sonable concessions accompanied by manifest compensations. He must ally him- 
self with no party and yet command the confidence of all parties. Whatever 
prior advantage he may have had in the matters of birth, rank, and association, he 
must use to conciliate those who would be asked to make the largest apparent 
sacrifices, and so turn it to account for the benefit of those who might otherwise 
suspect and distrust him and fall away from his influence. He must be able to 
explain and commend the system he might devise, convince the several parties 
of its wisdom, persuade them to yield their preferences and accept the needful 
compromises, and move them to make a fair and full experiment of its provi- 
sions. Such a man was Lycurgus, if we may trust the persistent tradition 
that he was the framer of the new constitution and the second founder of the 
Dorian state of Sparta. From time to time the question has been raised, was 
the work of Lycurgus original or an imitation, shaped perhaps by his obser- 
vations among the Dorian folk on the island of Crete? It does not matter what 
the answer shall be. The statesman who fitly adapts may be as wise and skilful 
as he who invents and creates. The man who loves his people, plans and labors 
for their good, will not peril their welfare by his experiments, disdaining the 
help of those who have wrought before him, and the guidance of his contem- 
poraries in examples, the benign results of which he may have had opportunity 
to witness. The truth appears to be that Lycurgus had respect to the rever- 
ence of the people for the ancient ways, and retained as far as he was able 
the suitable elements of the primitive polity of the Homeric age. This was 
based on the Council of Chiefs or Elders and occasional meetings of an assem- 
bly of the people to listen and learn, to assent and give heed. From whatsoever 
sources he drew, he adapted the materials of his knowledge to the conditions 
under which his structure must be shaped, the circumstances under which it must 
get on its base and stand secure. Those who affirm the exemplary influence of 
the Cretan polity, hold fast to the tradition that Lycurgus visited the island and 
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could not have failed to observe the features of society there, and could not have 
expelled from his mind the similarity of conditions among the two peoples and 
the expedients which the lawgiver of Crete had employed to meet and resolve 
the difficulties he encountered and secure the results he attained. It must, 
however, be remembered that similar peoples with common traditions and cus- 
toms, under like circumstances may independently work out for themselves sys- 
tems of society analogous in many particulars and varying only by adaptation to 
special conditions. If Lycurgus perceived what was suitable to the exigency, 
wrought it into a plan, moved the people to accept it, brought harmony out of 
discord, order out of confusion, contentment out of unrest, prosperity out of im- 
pending calamity, and rescued the commonwealth for the time, he deserved 
abundant honor and still deserves a permanent rank among the notable statesmen 
of the world. 

The constitution was unwritten. Its provisions were expressed in forms 
known as Rhetra. The kings were retained. Their power was a guaranty of 
unity. They maintained the continuity of civic life. Each was a check upon 
the other. They were held under restraint by the senate. Its composition and 
functions were now fixed. It met not only to deliberate and advise, but to per- 
form judicial offices. In case of capital offences the kings sat with the elders, 
each having, with every other member, but a single vote. The members were 
thirty in number, one for each of the ten clans of each of the three tribes, the 
kings representing their clans and sitting as equals with equals, though presiding 
at the sessions. The elders must be of the age of sixty and upward, and were 
appointed for life. The ancient division of the people was preserved ; the house- 
holds were grouped in thirties, the thirties in clans, the clans in tribes. Their 
capital was Sparta. It was not a compact walled town. It stretched into the 
open country and Dorians lived along the entire valley of the Eurotas. Not 
only those dwelling at the ford of the river, but all were acknowledged as Spar- 
tans. ‘The kings were required to summon the heads of the families in the as- 
sembly once every month. The place was designated. The session was brief. 
To encourage brevity there was no provision for seats, but the freemen stood. 
Elders and other public officers were chosen. Official. persons made known new 
laws, declarations of war and peace and treaties. The people simply voted aye 
or nay. The decision was according to the volume of sound. The session 
closed with a military review. 

The army: ‘The Dorians had entered the land and held their place in it by 
force of arms. To maintain their power it was necessary to develop a military 
system and maintain a body of vigorous and able soldiers. All citizens were 
constituted guardians of the nation. To all their rights was attached the duty of 
military service. They composed a standing army. The valley became a camp. 
The men left their estates under the management of the women. The wife 
cared for the home, reared the young children, and superintended the laborers in 
the business of the farm. The soldier could not leave the valley or enter it 
without announcement. The older men visited their homes on ‘leave of ab- 
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sence,’ the younger by stealth at night. Emigration was desertion punishable 
by death. To have gold and silver was to risk the same penalty.. The heavy 
iron money only could be held, and this was without value in foreign parts. 
The soldier was part of an animated machine. His simple duty was to obey. 
Speech was repressed. It became abrupt, brief, pithy. Relief was found at the 
Lesche, near the training-ground, where talk was often free and even merry. The 
whole aim of the discipline was to form the soldier. Marriage was delayed for 
the sake of vigorous offspring. The girls were trained for motherhood. They 
were subject to a system of athletic exercises, and engaged in contests of running, 
wrestling, and boxing. The boys were put under training at the age of eight 
years. They became accustomed to severe exercise, and were inured to patient 
and painful endurance. They were compelled to suffer hunger, thirst, cold, heat, 
and fatigue, and to bear torture without flinching or show of emotion. Their 
food was kept almost within the limits of war rations. To increase the amount 
and variety they were allowed to steal.- . But they were careful not to be detected, 
lest they should be severely punished. Likely this was a device for training them 
to stealthy and cautious movements. After the time of their maturity they con- 
tinued gymnastic culture. They hunted the goats, boars, stags, and bears on the 
rugged heights of the Taygetus range. There was no system of liberal educa- 
tion; mental growth and development were not sought as ends. They were 
rather feared. Poetry and music were used to a limited degree, so far as they 
might be made conducive to forming the traits of the soldier. 

While the Spartans were solely occupied in preparation for the art of war, it 
is evident there must have been a population as wholly given to the pursuit of 
the practical arts, or the community could not have existed. There were two 
classes of laborers. The Perioeci dwelt in the rural townships. They were 
mainly of the mixed population of the land, but there were Dorians among them. 
They were freemen; they held lands, and enjoyed certain rights of local govern- 
ment, voting for their magistrates in their townships. More and more they were 
trained for military service and entered the ranks as heavy-armed infantry. Some 
of them were shepherds and herdsmen.. From them came all the skilled’ work- 
men, who wrought in the quarries and mines, provided building materials, shaped 
iron implements, made woollen stuff and leathern wares. Their number was three 
times as great as that of the citizens of the capital city. But over all their town- 
ships the Spartans held sway through the kings, the senate, and the assembly. 
These facts exhibit the civil polity which became so common during Greek and 
Roman times, and obtained again in Italy after the fall of the empire and the 
barbarian invasions, up to the time of the Renaissance. 

The Helots were a rural people dwelling on the lands of the Spartans which 
lay about the capital or in the Laconian towns. Some of them were in the 
country as villagers and rustics when the Dorians came. They remained upon 
their lands as they were before, but were forced to pay a part of the annual prod- 
uce of barley, oil, and wine. Some of them were people made captive in the 
border wars. They were serfs. They were, however, wards of the state. No 
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one could treat them as personal property. They could not be sold or given 
away. They belonged to the inventory of the farm. Their taxes were defined 
by law. More could not be exacted. They could not be harmed in person. 
They were of value to the state and therefore protected. More and more they 
were needed in the army, where they were respected and honored for energy and 
bravery. Grote says they were as happy as the peasantry of the most civilized and 
humane modern nations. They lived in their villages, enjoyed their homes and the 
companionship of their wives and children, and the common fellowship of their 
neighbors, with ample supply for their needs and comfort from the surplus prod- 
uct of their labor and apart from the eye of their masters. Still the Helot had 
in him the common sentiments of our nature. His state was servile and mean. 
It was not to be expected he would always remain content in his subjection to 
his superiors in social and civil life. More and more his discontent would men- 
ace the stability of the community. Especially when the exigencies of war 
should compel his rulers to place arms in his hands and enlist him for defence 
against the foreign foe, it would become necessary to keep close watch upon him 
and to use strong measures for the repression of his impulse toward freedom. 

Judged by the highest standards, Lycurgus certainly did not form the Laconi- 
ans into an ideal nationality. He set up a military sovereignty in the land, and 
this demanded that the citizens should bé soldiers, live in the camp, and devote 
themselves solely to the art of war. It is likely he perceived the imperfections 
of the system, anticipated its reflex effect upon the character and manners of 
the Spartans, and foreknew its weakness and the consequent perils of the people 
when it should inevitably be put to stress and strain by the aspirations of the 
subject classes after freedom and social equality. Could he speak for himself, he 
would doubtless say, with Solon, that he had not done the best he knew but the 
best he could, that his constitution was provisional and suited to the time, and 
that it was designed to serve as a bridge over which his countrymen could cross 
a torrent and reach.safely the solid ground on which they might securely stand 
to rearrange their polity and form themselves on a more equitable and generous 
basis into a real and happy commonwealth. 
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(514-449 B.C.) 


HEMISTOCLES, who raised Athens from a subordi- 
Al nate position to her proud rank as leader of the 
Grecian States, was born about the year Bc, 514. 
He was the son of Nicocles, an Athenian of moderate 
fortune, who, however, was connected with the priestly 
house of the Lycomedz ; his mother, Abrotonon, or, 
according to others Euterpe, was not an Athenian 
citizen ; and according to most authorities, not even 
a Greek, but either a native of Caria or of Thrace. 
The education which he received was like that of all 
Athenians of rank at the time, but Themistocles had 
no taste for the elegant arts which then began to 
form a prominent part in the education of Athenian 
youths; he applied himself with much more zeal to 
the pursuit of practical and useful knowledge. This, as well as the numerous 
anecdotes about his youthful wilfulness and waywardness, together with the 
sleepless nights which he is said to have passed in meditating on the trophies of 
Miltiades, are more or less clear symptoms of the character which he subse- 
quently displayed as a general and a statesman. His mind was early bent upon 
great things, and was incapable of being diverted from them by reverses, scruples, 
or difficulties. The great object of his life appears to have been to make Athens 
great. The powers with which nature had endowed him were quickness of per- 
ception, an accurate judgment of the course which was to be taken on sudden 
and extraordinary emergencies, and sagacity in calculating the consequences of 
his own actions; and these were the qualities which Athens during her wars with 
Persia stood most in need of. His ambition was unbounded, but he was at the 
same time persuaded that it could not reach its end unless Athens was the first 
among the Grecian States; and as he was not very scrupulous about the means 
that he employed for these ends, he came into frequent conflict with Aristides 
the Just, who had nothing at heart but the welfare of his country and no desire 
for personal aggrandizement. 

In the year 483 B.c., when Aristides was sent into exile by ostracism, Themis- 
tocles, who had for several years taken an active part in public affairs, and was 
one of the chief authors of the banishment of his rival, remained in the almost 
undivided possession of the popular favor, and the year after, B.c. 482, he was 
elected archon eponymus of Athens. The city was at that time involved in a 
war with A%gina, which then possessed the strongest navy in Greece, and with 
which Athens was unable to cope. It was in this year that Themistocles con- 
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ceived and partly carried into effect the plans by which he intended to raise the 
power of Athens. His first object was to increase the navy of Athens ; and this 
he did ostensibly to enable Athens to contend with A¢gina, but his real intention 
was to put his country in a position to meet the danger of a second Persian in- 
vasion, with which Greece was threatened. The manner in which he raised the 
naval power was this. Hitherto the people of Athens had been accustomed to 
divide among themselves the yearly revenues of the silver-mines of Laurion. In 
the year of his archonship these revenues were unusally large, and he persuaded - 
his countrymen to forego their personal advantage, and to apply these revenues 
to the enlargement of their fleet. His advice was followed, and the fleet was 
raised to the number of two hundred’ sail. It was probably at the same time that 
he induced the Athenians to pass a decree that for the purpose of keeping up 
their navy, twenty new ships should be built every year. Athens soon after 
made peace with A%gina, as Xerxes was at Sardis making preparations for invad- 
ing Greece with all the forces he could muster. At the same time Themistocles 
was actively engaged in allaying the disputes and hostile feelings which existed 
among the several states of Greece. He acted, however, with great severity 
toward those who espoused the cause of the Persians, and a Greek interpreter, 
who accompanied the envoys of Xerxes that came to Athens to demand earth 
and water as a sign of submission, was put to death for having made use of the 
Greek tongue in the service of the common enemy. 

After affairs among the Greeks were tolerably settled, a detachment of the 
allied troops of the Greeks was sent out to take possession of Tempe, under 
the command of Themistocles, of Athens, and Euzenetus, of ‘Sparta; but on 
finding that there they would be overwhelmed by the host of the barbarians, 
they returned to the Corinthian isthmus. When Xerxes arrived in Pieria, the 
Greek fleet took its post near Artemisium on the north coast of Eubcea, under 
the command of the Spartan admiral Eurybiades, under whom Themistocles 
condescended to serve in order not to cause new dissensions among the Greeks, 
although Athens alone furnished one hundred and twenty-seven ships, and sup- 
plied the Chalcidians with twenty others; while the Spartan contingent was in- 
comparably smaller. When the Persian fleet, notwithstanding the severe losses 
which it had sustained by a storm, determined to sail round the eastern and 
southern coasts of Euboea, and then up the Euripus, in order to cut off the 
Greek fleet at Artemisium, the Greeks were so surprised and alarmed that 
Themistocles had great difficulty in inducing them to remain and maintain their 
station. The Eubcoeans, who perceived the advantages of the plan of Themis- 
tocles, rewarded him with the sum of fifty talents, part of which he gave to the 
Spartan Eurybiades and the Corinthian Adimantus to induce them to remain at 
Artemisium. In the battle which then took place, the Greeks gained consider- 
able advantage, though the victory was not decisive. A storm and a second 
engagement near Artemisium, severely injured the fleet of the Persians, but the 
Greeks also sustained great losses, as half of their ships were partly destroyed 
and partly rendered unfit for further service. When at the same time they 
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received intelligence of the defeat of Leonidas, at Thermopyle, the Greeks 
resolved to retreat from Artemisium, and sailed to the Saronic gulf. 

Xerxes was now advancing from Thermopyle, and Athens trembled for: her 
existence, while the Peloponnesians were bent upon seeking shelter and safety in 
their peninsula, and upon fortifying themselves by a wall across the Corinthian 
isthmus. On the approach of the danger the Athenians had sent to Delphi to 
consult the oracle about the means they should employ for their safety, and the 
god had commanded Athens to defend herself behind wooden walls. This 
oracle, which probably had been given at the suggestion of Themistocles, was 
now also interpreted by him as referring to the fleet, and his advice to seek 
safety in the fleet was followed. He then further moved that the Athenians 
should abandon the city to the care of its tutelary deity, that the women, children, 
and infirm should be removed to Salamis, A¢gina, or Troezen, and that the men 
should embark in the ships. The fleet of the Greeks, consisting of three hundred 
and eighty ships, assembled at Salamis, still under the supreme command of 
Eurybiades. When the Persians had made themselves masters of Attica, and 
Athens was seen in flames at a distance, some of the commanders of the fleet, 
under the influence of fear, began to make preparation for an immediate re- 
treat. Themistocles saw the disastrous results of such a course, and exerted 
all his powers of persuasion to induce the commanders of the fleet to main- 
tain their post; when all attempts proved ineffectual, Themistocles had re- 
course to threats, and thus induced Eurybiades to stay. The example of the 
admiral was followed by the other commanders also. In the meantime the 
Persian fleet arrived in the Saronic gulf, and the fears of the Peloponnesians were 
revived and doubled, and nothing seemed to be able to keep them together. At 
this last and critical moment Themistocles devised a plan to compel them to 
remain and face the enemy. He sent a message to the Persian admiral, inform. 
ing him that the Greeks were on the point of dispersing, and that if the Persians 
would attack them while they were assembled, they would easily conquer them 
all at once, whereas it would be otherwise necessary to defeat them one after 
another. 

This apparently well-meant advice was eagerly taken up by the enemy, who 
now hastened, as he thought, to destroy the fleet of the Greeks. But the event 
proved the wisdom of Themistocles. The unwieldy armament of the Persians 
was unable to perform any movements in the-narrow straits between the island 
of Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks gained a most complete and_ brilliant 
victory, for they only lost forty ships, while the enemy lost two hundred, or ac- 
cording to Ctesias, even five hundred. Very soon after the victory was decided, 
Xerxes with the remains of the fleet left the Attic coast and sailed toward the 
Hellespont. The battles of Artemisium and Salamis occurred in the same year, 
B.C. 480. 

When the Greeks were informed of the departure of Xerxes, they pursued 
him as far as Andros, without gaining sight of his fleet, and Themistocles pro- 
posed to continue the chase. But he gave way to the opposition that was made 
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to this plan, and consented not to drive the vanquished enemy to despair. The 
Greek fleet therefore only stayed some time among the Cyclades, to chastise those 
islanders who had been unfaithful to the national cause. Themistocles, in the 
meantime, in order to get completely rid of the king and his fleet, sent a message 
to him, exhorting him to hasten back to Asia as speedily as possible, for other- 
wise he would be in danger of having his retreat cut off. Themistocles availed 
himself of the stay of the Greek fleet among the Cyclades for the purpose of en- 
riching himself at the cost of the islanders, partly by extorting money from them 
by way of punishment, and partly by accepting bribes for securing them impu- 
nity for their conduct. He was now, however, the greatest man in Greece, his 
fame spread everywhere, and all acknowledged that the country had been saved 
through his wisdom and resolution. But the confederate Greeks, actuated by 
jealousy, awarded to him only the second prize ; at Sparta, whither he went, as 
Herodotus says, to be honored, he received a chaplet of olive-leaves—a reward 
which they had bestowed upon their own admiral Eurybiades—and the best char- 
iot that the city possessed, and on his return three hundred knights escorted him 
as far as Tegea in Arcadia. 

When the Persian army had been again defeated at Plataaa and Mycale in 
B.c. 479, and when the Athenians had rebuilt their private dwellings, it was also 
resolved, on the advice of Themistocles, to restore the fortifications of Athens, 
but on a larger scale than they had been before, and more in accordance with the 
proud position which the city now occupied in Greece. This plan excited the 
fear and jealousy of the rival states, and especially of Sparta, which sent an em- 
bassy to Athens, and under the veil of friendship, which ill concealed its selfish 
policy, endeavored to persuade the Athenians not to fortify the city. Themis- 
tocles, who saw through their designs, undertook the task of defeating them with 
their own weapons. He advised his countrymen to dismiss the Spartan ambas- 
sadors, and to promise that Athenian envoys should be sent to Sparta to treat 
with them there respecting the fortifications. He himself offered to go as one 
of the envoys, but he directed the Athenians not to let his colleagues follow him 
until the walls, on which all hands should be employed during his absence, should 
be raised to such a height as to afford sufficient protection against any attack that 
might be made upon them. His advice was followed, and Themistocles, after his 
arrival at Sparta, took no steps toward opening the negotiations, but pretended 
that he was obliged to wait for the arrival of his colleagues. When he was in- 
formed that the walls had reached a sufficient height, and when he could drop 
the mask with safety, he gave the Spartans a well-deserved rebuke, returned 
home, and the walls were completed without any hindrance. He then proceeded 
to carry into effect the chief thing which remained to be done to make Athens 
the first maritime power of Greece. He induced the Athenians to fortify the 
three ports of Phalerum, Munychia, and Piraeus by a double range of walls. 

When Athens was thus raised to the station on which it had been the ambi- 
tion of Themistocles to place it, his star began to sink, though he still continued 
for some time to enjoy the fruits of his memorable deeds. He was conscious 
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of the services he had done his country, and never scrupled to show that he 
knew his own value. His extortion and avarice, which made him ready to do 
anything, and by which he accumulated extraordinary wealth, could not fail to 
raise enemies against him. But what perhaps contributed more to his downfall 
was his constant watchfulness in maintaining and promoting the interests of 
Athens against the encroachments of Sparta, which in its turn was ever looking 
out for an opportunity to crush him. The great men who had grown up by his 
side at Athens, such as Cimon, and who were no less indebted to him for their 
greatness in the eyes of Greece than to their own talents, were his natural rivals, 
and succeeded in gradually supplanting him in the favor of the people. They also 
endeavored to represent him as a man of too much power, and as dangerous to 
the public. The consequence of all this was that in B.c. 472, he was banished 
from Athens by the ostracism. He took up his residence at Argos, where he 
was still residing when, in the same year, B.c. 472, Pausanias was put to death at 
Sparta for his ambitious and treacherous designs, and his fate involved that of 
Themistocles. The Spartans, in their search to discover more traces of the plot 
of Pausanias, found a letter of Themistocles from which it was evident that he 
had been acquainted with his plans. This was sufficient for the Spartans to 
ground upon it the charge that Themistocles had been an accomplice in his 
crime, and ambassadors were forthwith sent to Athens to demand that he should 
suffer the same punishment as Pausanias. 

This charge was no less welcome to his enemies at Athens than the discovery 
of his letter had been to the Spartans. Orders were consequently issued to 
arrest and convey him to Athens; and foreseeing that his destruction would be 
unavoidable if he should fall into the hands of his enemies, he fled to Corcyra, 
and thence to the opposite coast of Epirus, where he took refuge at the court of 
Admetus, king of the Molossians. On his arrival the king was absent, but his 
Queen Phthia received him kindly, and pointed out to him in what manner he 
might win the sympathy of Admetus. When the king returned home, Themis- 
tocles, seated on the hearth and holding the child of Admetus in his arms, im- 
plored the king not to deliver him up to his persecutors, who traced him to the 
court of the Molossians. It is stated that Themistocles was here joined by his wife 
and children. The king not only granted his request, but provided him with 
the means of reaching the coast of the A‘gean, whence he mtended to proceed 
to Asia and seek refuge at the court of the king of Persia. From Pydna he 
sailed in a merchant ship to the coast of Asia Minor. At Ephesus he received 
such part of his property as his friends had been able to wrest from the hands of 
his enemies at Athens, together with that which he had left at Argos. 

A few months after his arrival in Asia, Xerxes was assassinated (B.c. 465), and 
was after a short interval succeeded by Artaxerxes. Various adventures are told 
of Themistocles before he reached the residence of the Persian king. On his _ar- 
rival he sent him a letter, in which he acknowledged the evils he had inflicted 
upon his predecessor ; but at the same time claimed the merit of having saved 
him from destruction by his timely advice. He added that his present exile was 
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only the consequence of his great zeal for the interests of the king of Persia. He 
did not ask for an immediate interview with the king, as he was yet unacquainted 
with the language and the manners of the Persians, to acquire which he requested | 
a year’s time. During this period he applied himself so zealously and with such 
success to these studies that at the close of the year, when he-was presented to 
the king, he is said to have excited the jealousy of the courtiers, and was most 
kindly received by the king, to whom he held out prospects of conquering Greece 
by his assistance. The king became so attached to him, that Themistocles was 
always in his company. | 

But death overtook him at the age of sixty-five, before any of his plans were 
carried into effect. Most of the ancient writers state that he put an end to his 
life by poison, or according to another strange story, by drinking the blood of a 
bull, because he despaired of being able to fulfil his promises to ere king. The 
motive for his suicide is very Biestiouablel Reflection on his past life and upon 
the glory of his former rivals at Athens, are much more likely to have rendered 
him dissatisfied with life. Before he took the poison he is said to have requested 
his friends to convey his remains secretly to Attica, and in later times a tomb 
which was believed to contain them existed in Pirzeus. Inthe market-place of 
Magnesia a splendid monument was erected to his memory, and his descendants 
in that place continued to be distinguished by certain privileges down to the time 
of Plutarch. 


PERICLES 
(499-429 B.C.) 


ERICLES, the greatest statesman of ancient Greece, was born of dis- 
tinguished parentage in the early part of the fifth century B.c. His 
father was that Xanthippus who won the victory over the Persians 
at Mycale, 479 B.c.; and by his mother, Agariste, the niece of the 

great Athenian reformer, Cleisthenes, he was connected with the 
princely line of Sicyon and the great house of the Alcmzeonide. He received 
an elaborate education, but of all his teachers the one whom he most reverenced 
was the serene and humane philosopher, Anaxagoras. Pericles was conspicuous 
all through his career for the singular dignity of his manners, the Olympian gran- 
deur of his eloquence, his ‘‘ majestic intelligence” in Plato’s phrase, his sagacity, 
probity, and profound Athenian patriotism. Both in voice and in appearance 
he was so like Pisistratus, who had once overturned the Athenian republic and 
ruled as a king, that for some time he was afraid to come forward in political 
life. When he entered on public life Aristides had only recently died, Themis- 
tocles was an exile, and Cimon was fighting the battles of his country abroad. 
Although the family to which he belonged was good, it did not rank among the 
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first in either wealth or influence, yet so transcendent were the abilities of Peri- 
cles that he rapidly rose to the highest power in the state as the leader of the 
dominant democracy. The sincerity of his attachment to the popular party has 
been questioned, but without a shadow 
of evidence. At any rate, the measures 
which, either personally or through his 
adherents, he brought forward and caused 
to be passed, were always in favor of ex- 
tending the privileges of the poorer class 
of the citizens, and, if he diminished the 
spirit of reverence for the ancient insti- 
tutions of public life, he enlisted an im- 
mense body of citizens on the side of 
law. He extended enormously, if he did 
not originate, the practice of distributing 
gratuities among the citizens for military 
service, for acting as dicast and in the 
Ecclesia and the like, as. well as for ad- 
mission to the theatre —then really a 
great school for manners and instruction. 
Pericles seems to have grasped very clear- 
ly, and to have held as firmly, the modern 
radical idea, that as the state is supported 
by the taxation of the body of the citi- 
zens, it must govern with a view to general 
interests rather than to those of a caste alone. About 463, Pericles, through the 
agency of his follower, Ephialtes, struck a great blow at the influence of the 
oligarchy, by causing the decree to be passed which deprived the Areopagus of 
its most important political powers. Shortly after the democracy obtained an- 
other triumph in the ostracism of Cimon (461.) During the next few years the 
political course pursued by Pericles is less clearly intelligible to us, but it is safe 
to say that in general his attitude was hostile to the desire for foreign conquest 
or territorial aggrandizement, so prevalent among his ambitious fellow-citizens. 
Shortly after the battle of Tanagra (457), in which he showed conspicuous cour- 
age, Pericles magnanimously carried the measure for the recall of Cimon. His 
successful expeditions to the Thracian Chersonese, and to Sinope on the Black 
Sea, together with his colonies planted at Naxos, Andros, Oreus in Eubcea, Brea 
in Macedonia, and Ad%gina, as well as Thurii in Italy, and Amphipolis on the 
Strymon, did much to extend and confirm the naval supremacy of Athens, and 
afford a means.of subsistence for her poorer citizens. But his greatest project 
was to form, in concert with the other Hellenic states, a grand Hellenic confed- 
eration in order to put an end to the mutually destructive wars of kindred peo- 
ples, and to make Greece one mighty nation, fit to front the outlying world. 
The idea was not less sagacious than it was grand. Had it been accomplished, 
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the semi-barbarous Macedonians would have menaced the civilized Greeks in 
vain, and even Rome at a later period, might perhaps have found the Adriatic, 
and not the Euphrates, the limit of her empire. But the Spartan aristocrats were 
utterly incapable of appreciating such exalted patriotism, or of understanding the 
political necessity for it, and by their secret intrigues the well-planned scheme 
was brought to nothing. Athens and Sparta were already in that mood toward 
each other which rendered the disaster of the Peloponnesian war inevitable. 
When the Spartans, in 448, restored to the Delphians the guardianship of the 
temple and treasures of Delphi, of which they had been deprived by the Pho- 
cians, the Athenians immediately after marched an army thither and reinstated 
the latter. Three years later an insurrection broke out in the tributary Megara 
and Euboea, and the Spartans again appeared in the field as the allies of the in- 
surgents. The position of Athens was critical. Pericles wisely declined to fight 
against all his enemies at once. A bribe of ten talents sent the Spartans home, 
and the insurgents were then thoroughly’subdued. The thirty years’ peace with 
Sparta (445) left him free to carry out his schemes for the internal prosperity of 
Athens. 

Cimon was now dead and was succeeded in the leadership of the aristocratic 
party by Thucydides, son of Melesias, who in 444 B.c. made a strong effort to 
overthrow the supremacy of Pericles by attacking him in the popular assembly 
for squandering the public money on buildings and in festivals and amusements. 
Thucydides made an effective speech ; but Pericles immediately rose and offered 
to execute the buildings at his own expense, if the citizens would allow him to 
put his own name upon them instead of theirs. The sarcasm was successful. 
Thucydides was ostracized, and to the end of his life, Pericles reigned the un- 
disputed master of the public policy of Athens. During the rest of his career 
“there was,” says the historian Thucydides, ‘“‘in name a democracy, but in reali- 
ty a government in the hands of the first man.” And the Athens of his day 
was the home of A‘schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, 
Socrates, as well as Myron and Phidias; while there flourished at the same time, 
but elsewhere in Greece, Herodotus, Hippocrates, Pindar, Empedocles, and Demo- 
critus, The centre of this splendid group was Pericles, of whom the truthful pen 
of Thucydides records that he never did anything unworthy of his high position, 
that he did not flatter the people or oppress his adversaries, and that with all his 
unlimited command of the public purse, he was personally incorruptible. 

Soon after this the Samian war broke out, in which Pericles gained high re- 
nown as a naval commander. This war originated in a quarrel between Miletus 
and the island of Samos, in which Athens was led to take part with the former. 
The Samians, after an obstinate struggle, were beaten, and a peace was con- 
cluded (439). The position in which Athens then stood toward many of the 
Greek states was peculiar. Since the time of the Persian invasion, she had been 
the leader of the confederacy formed to resist the attacks of the powerful enemy, 
and the guardian of the confederate treasury kept in the isle of Delos. Pericles 
caused the treasury to be removed to Athens, and commuting the contingents of 
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the allies for money, enormously increased the contributions to the patriotic 
fund, Athens herself undertaking to protect the confederacy. The grand charge 
against Pericles is that he applied the money thus obtained to other purposes 
than those for which it was designed ; that, in short, he adorned and enriched 
Athens with the spoils of the allied states. To his mind Hellas was subordinate 
to Athens, and he confounded the splendor of the dominant city with the splen- 
dor of Greece, in a manner possible to a man of poetic imagination, hardly to a 
man of the highest honor. His enemies, who dared not attack himself, struck at 
him in the persons of his friends. Phidias was flung into prison for the impiety of 
introducing portraits of himself and Pericles into the battle of the Amazons de- 
picted on the shield of the goddess Athena in the Parthenon ; the brilliant As- 
pasia, the famous mistress of Pericles, was arraigned on a charge of impiety, and 
only acquitted through the eloquence of Pericles on her behalf ; while the aged 
Anaxagoras was driven from the city. 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed account of all that Pericles did to make 
his native city the most glorious in the ancient world. Greek architecture and 
sculpture under his patronage reached perfection. To him Athens owed the Par- 
thenon, the Erechtheum, left unfinished at his death, the Propyleea, the Odeum, 
and numberless other public and sacred edifices; he also liberally encouraged 
music and the drama; and during his life, industry and commerce were in so 
flourishing a condition that prosperity was universal in Attica. 

At length, in 431, the long foreseen and inevitable Peloponnesian war broke 
out between Athens and Sparta. ‘The plan of Pericles was for Athens to adopt 
a defensive attitude, to defend the city itself, leaving Attica to be ravaged by the 
enemy, but to cripple the power of Sparta by harassing its coasts. The story of 
the war must be told elsewhere; here it is enough to say that the result was un- 
favorable to Athens for reasons for which Pericles was only in small part to 
blame. He trusted in the ultimate success of Athens, both from her superior 
wealth and from her possessing the command of thesea, but he had not calculated 
upon the deterioration in her citizens’ spirit, nor upon the robust courage of the 
Boeotian and Spartan infantry. Nor was his advice to keep behind the city walls 
rather than face the enemy in the field, best calculated to arouse the Athenians’ 
courage. The plague ravaged the city in 430, and in the autumn of the follow- 
ing year, Pericles died after a lingering fever. His two sons had been carried 
off by the plague, he had been harassed by a charge of peculation brought by 
Cleon, and the actual infliction of a fine by the dicastery, while he had been 
without office from July, 430, to July, 429, but before the last he recovered his 
hold over the Ecclesia, and was gratified in the closing days of his life by its legit- 
imation of his and Aspasia’s son. 

As a statesman his greatest fault was a failure to foresee that personal govern- 
ment is ultimately ruinous to a nation. He taught the people to follow a leader, 
but he could not perpetuate a descent of leaders like himself. Hence we cannot 
wonder, when days of trouble broke over Athens, how that men spoke bitterly 
of Pericles and all his glory. Yet he was a lofty-minded statesman, inspired by 
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noble aspirations, and his heart was full of a noble love for the city and _ her citi- 
zens. Plutarch tells the story that, as he lay dying and apparently unconscious, 
his friends around his bed were passing in review the great achievements of his 
life, and the nine trophies which he had erected at different times for so many 
victories. The dying patriot quietly interrupted with the characteristic sentence : 
‘What you praise in my life belongs partly to good fortune, and is, at best, 
common to me with many generals. But that of which I am proudest, you have 
left unnoticed—no Athenian has ever put on mourning through any act of 
mine, 
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From the French of FENELON 


(468-399 B.C.) 


OCRATES, who, by the consent of all an- 
tiquity, has been considered as the most 
virtuous and enlightened of Pagan philoso- 
phers, was a citizen of Athens, and belonged 
to the town of Alopecé. 

He was born in the fourth year of the 
77th Olympiad. His father, Sophroniscus, 
was a sculptor; and his mother, Phanareté, 
a midwife. 

He first studied philosophy under Anax- 
agoras, and next under Archelaus, the 
natural philosopher. But finding that all 
these vain speculations concerning natural 
objects served no useful purpose, and had 
no influence in rendering the philosopher a 
better man, he devoted himself to the study 
of ethics ; and (as Cicero, in the third book 
of his Tusculan Questions, observes) may be 
said to be the founder of moral philosophy 
among the Greeks.. In the first book, speaking of him still more particularly 
and more extensively, he expresses himself thus: ‘It is my opinion (and it is 
an opinion in which all are agreed) that Socrates was the first who, calling off 
the attention of philosophy from the investigation of secrets which nature has 
concealed (but to which alone all preceding philosophers had attached them- 
selves), engaged her in those things which concern the duties of common life ; 
his object was to investigate the nature of virtue and vice; and to point out. 
the characteristics of good and evil; saying, that the investigation of celestial 
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phenomena was a subject far above the reach of our powers; and that even 
were they more within the reach of our faculties, it could have no influence in 
regulating our conduct.” 

That part of philosophy, then, whose province is the cultivation of morals, 
and which embraces every age and condition of life, he made his only study. 
This new mode of philosophizing was the better received on this account, that he 
who was the founder of it, fulfilling with the most scrupulous care all the duties 
of a good citizen, whether in peace or in war, enforced by example the precepts 
which he taught. 

Of all the philosophers who have acquired celebrity, he (as Lucian in his dia- 
logue of the Parasite remarks) was the only one that ever subjected himself to 
the hardships of war. He served two campaigns, in both of which, though un- 
successful, he served in person and exhibited a manly courage. In the one, he 
saved the life of Xenophon, who when retreating, had fallen from his horse and 
would have been killed by the enemy, had not Socrates taking him upon his 
shoulders, removed him from the danger and carried him several furlongs, till 
his horse, which had run off, was brought back. This fact is related by Strabo. 

In his other campaign, the Athenians having been entirely defeated. and put 
to flight, Socrates was the last to retreat, and showed such a stern aspect that 
the pursuers of those who fled, seeing him every moment ready to turn upon 
them, never had the boldness to attack him. This testimony is given him by 
Athenezeus. 

After these two expeditions, Socrates never set a foot out of Athens. In 
this, his conduct was very different from that of the other philosophers, who all 
devoted a part of their life to travelling, that by intercourse with the learned of 
other countries they might acquire new knowledge. But as that kind of phi- 
losophy to which Socrates limited himself led a man to use every effort to know 
himself rather than to burden his mind with knowledge which has no influence 
on moral conduct, he thought it his duty to dispense with tedious travelling, in 
which nothing was to be learned which he might not learn at Athens among his 
countrymen, for whose reformation, besides, he thought his labors ought to be 
devoted, rather than to that of strangers. And as moral philosophy is a science 
which is taught better by example than by precept, he laid it down as a rule to 
himself, to follow and practise all that right reason and the most rigid virtue 
could demand. 

It was in compliance with this maxim that, when elected one of the senators 
of the city, and having taken the oath to give his opinion ‘according to the 
laws,” he peremptorily refused to subscribe to the sentence by which the people, 
in Opposition to the laws, had condemned to death nine officers ; and though the 
people took offence at it, and some of the most powerful even threw out severe 
menaces against him, he always firmly adhered to his resolution ; thinking it Jn- 
consistent with the principles of a man of virtue or honor, to act contrary to his 
oath merely to please the people. Except on this single occasion, we know not 
whether he ever acted in a civil capacity ; but insulated as the occasion was, he 
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acquired such reputation by it at Athens, for probity and the other virtues, that 
he was more respected there than the magistrates themselves. 

He was very careful of his person, and blamed those who paid no attention 
to themselves, or who affected exterior negligence. He was always neat, dressed 
in a decent, becoming manner; observing a just medium between what might 
seem gross and rustic, and what savored of pride and effeminacy. 

Though furnished with few of the blessings of fortune, he always maintained 
perfect disinterestedness by receiving no remuneration from those who attended 
on his instructions. By such conduct he condemned the practice of the other 
philosophers, whose custom it was to sell their lessons, and to tax their scholars 
higher or lower, according to the degree of reputation they had acquired. 

Thus Socrates, as Xenophon relates, used to say that he could not conceive 
how a man, whose object it was to teach virtue, should think of turning it to 
gain ; as if to form a man of virtue, and to make of his pupil a good friend, were 
not the richest advantages and the most solid profit with which his cares could 
be rewarded. 

It must further be remarked that Socrates kept no class, as did the other 
philosophers, who had a fixed place where their scholars assembled, and where 
lectures were delivered to them at stated hours. Socrates’ manner of philoso- 
phizing consisted simply in conversing with those who chanced to be where he 
was, without any regard to time or place. 

He was always poor; but in his poverty so contented, that though to be rich 
was within the reach of a wish, by receiving the presents which his friends and 
scholars often urged him to accept, he always returned them; to the great dis- 
pleasure of his wife, who had no relish for carrying philosophy to such a height. 
In regard to food and clothes, so hardy was his manner of life that Antiphon, the 
Sophist, sometimes reproached him, by saying that he had not a slave so miserable 
as would be contented with it: ‘ For,” said he, ‘ your food is disgustingly mean ; 
besides, not only are you always very poorly dressed, but winter or summer you 
have the same robe ; and never anything above it: with this, you on all occa- 
sions, go bare-foot.” 

But Socrates proved to him that he was greatly mistaken if he thought that 
happiness depended on wealth or finery ; and that, poor as he might seem to him, 
he was in fact happier than he. ‘1 consider,” said he, “that as to want nothing 
is the exclusive prerogative of the gods, so the fewer wants a man has, the 
nearer he approaches to the condition of the gods.” 

It was impossible that virtue so pure as that of Socrates should have no effect 
in exciting admiration, especially in a city such as Athens, where that example 
must have appeared very extraordinary. For those very persons who have not: 
the happiness to follow virtue themselves, cannot refrain from doing justice to 
those who do follow it. This soon gained Socrates the universal esteem of his fel- 
low-citizens, and attracted to him many scholars of every age ; by whom the advan- 
tages of listening to his instructions, and engaging in conversation with him, were 
preferred to the most fascinating pleasure and the most agreeable amusements. 
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What rendered the manner of Socrates peculiarly engaging was, that though 
in his own practice he maintained the most rigid severity, yet to others he was 
in the highest degree gentle and complaisant. The first principle with which he 
wished to inspire his youthful auditors was piety and reverence for the gods ; he 
then allured them as much as possible to observe temperance, and to avoid vo- 
luptuousness ; representing to them how the latter deprives a man of liberty, the 
richest treasure of which he is possessed. 

His manner of treating the science of morals was the more insinuating, as he 
always conducted his subject in the way of conversation and without any appar- 
ent method. For without proposing any point for discussion, he kept by that 
which chance first presented. Like one who himself wished information, he first 
put a question, and then, profiting by the concessions of his respondent, brought 
him to a proposition subversive of that which in the beginning of the debate 
had been considered as a first principle. He spent one part of the day in confer- 
ences of this kind, on morals. To these everyone was welcome, and according 
to the testimony of Xenophon, none departed from them without becoming a 
better man. 

Though Socrates has left us nothing in writing, yet by what we find in the 
works of Plato and Xenophon, it is easy to judge both of the principles of his 
ethical knowledge and of the manner in which he communicated them. The 
uniformity observable (especially in his manner of disputing), as transmitted by 
these two scholars of Socrates, is a certain proof of the method which he fol- , 
lowed. | 

It will be difficult to conceive how a person who exhorted all men to honor 
the gods, and who preached, so to speak, to the young to avoid and abandon 
every vice, should himself be condemned to death for impiety against the gods 
received at Athens, and asa corrupter of youth. This infamously unjust pro- 
ceeding took place ina time of disorder and under the seditious government 
of the thirty tyrants. The occasion of it was as follows : 

Critias, the most powerful of these thirty tyrants, had formerly, as well as Al- 
cibiades, been a disciple of Socrates. But both of them being weary of a philos- 
ophy the maxims of which would not yield to their ambition and intemperance, 
they, at length, totally abandoned it. Critias, though formerly a scholar of Soc- 
rates, became his most inveterate enemy. This we are to trace to that firmness 
with which Socrates reproached him for a certain shameful vice; and to those 
means by which he endeavored to thwart his indulging in it. Hence it was that 
Critias, having become one of the thirty tyrants, had nothing more at heart than 
the destruction of Socrates, who, besides, not being able to brook their tyranny, 
was wont to speak against them with much freedom. For, seeing that they were 
always putting to death citizens and powerful men, he could not refrain from 
observing, in a company where he was, that if he to whom the care of cattle was 
committed, exhibited them every day leaner and fewer in number, it would be 
very strange if he would not himself confess that he was a bad cow-herd. 

Critias and Charicles, two of the most powerful of the thirty tyrants, feeling 
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the weight of the allusion fall upon themselves, first enacted that no one should 
teach in Athens the art of reasoning. Although Socrates never had professed 
that art, yet it was easy to discover that he was aimed at; and that it was in- 
tended thus to deprive him of the liberty of conversing as usual, on moral sub- 
jects, with those who resorted to him. 

That he might have a precise explanation of this law, he went to the two 
authors of it; but as he embarrassed them by the subtlety of his questions, they 
plainly told him that they prohibited him from entering into conversation with 
young people. 

But, seeing Socrates’ reputation was so great that to attack him and serve 
him with an indictment would have drawn upon them public odium, it was 
thought necessary to begin by discrediting him in the view of the public. This 
was attempted by the comedy of Aristophanes entitled “‘ The Clouds,” in which 
Socrates was represented as teaching the art of making that which is just appear 
unjust. 

The comedy having had its effect, by the ridicule which it threw upon Soc- 
rates, Melitus brought a capital accusation against him, in which he alleged; 
first, that he did not honor those as gods, who were acknowledged such at 
Athens, and that he was introducing new ones; secondly, that he corrupted the 
youth ; that is to say, that he taught them not to respect their parents, or the 
magistrates. The accuser required that for these two crimes he should be con- 
demned to death. 

Enraged as the tyrants were (and especially Critias and Charicles) against 
Socrates, it is certain that they would have been very reluctant to condemn _ him, 
had he availed himself in the least of the favorable circumstances in his case. 
But the intrepidity and resolution with which he heard the accusation, refusing 
even to pay any fine, as that would have been to avow himself in some degree 
culpable ; and especially the firmness with which he addressed the judges when 
called upon to state the punishment which he thought he deserved, enraged 
them against him. For, with confidence in his integrity, he answered them, 
“That he thought he deserved to be maintained at the public expense during 
the rest of his life.” This whetted afresh the resentment of the thirty tyrants, 
who caused him now to be condemned to death. 

Lysias, a very eloquent philosopher, had composed an nee oration 
that Socrates might avail himself of it, and pronounce it before the judges, when 
called to appear before them. Socrates having heard it, acknowledged it to be a 
very good one, but returned it, saying that it did not suit him. ‘‘ But why,” re- 
plied Lysias, “will it not suit you, since you think it a good one?” 

‘“Oh, my friend!” returned Socrates, ‘‘may there not be shoes and different 
articles of dress very good in themselves, and yet not suitable for me ?” 

The fact is, though the oration was very fine and energetic, yet the manner in 
which it was conducted, did not suit the uprightness and candor of Socrates. 

Now condemned to death, Socrates was put into prison, where some days after, 
he died by drinking the poison hemlock. For this was the instrument. of death, 
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then used by the Athenians, in the case of those who were condemned for capi- 
tal crimes. 

According to Diogenes Laértius, Socrates was twice married, but of the two 
wives he has given him, we know nothing except of the famous Xantippé, by 
whom he had a son named Tamprocles ; Xantippe rendered herself celebrated by 
her ill-humor, and by the exercise which she afforded to the patience of Socrates. 
He had married her, he said, from a persuasion that if he were able to bear with 
her bad temper, there could be nothing which he might not support. 

He died in the first year of the 95th Olympiad, aged seventy. 
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From the French of FENELON 
(412-323 B.C.) 


IOGENES the Cynic, son of Ice- 
D sius a banker, was born about 
the g1st Olympiad, in Sinope, a 
city of Paphlagonia. He was ac- 
cused of having forged money, in 
concert with his father. Icesius 
was arrested, and died in prison. 
Alarmed at the fate of his father, 
Diogenes fled to Athens. When 
he had arrived at that city, he in- 
quired for Antisthenes; but the 
latter, having resolved -never to 
take a scholar, repulsed him and 
beat him off with his stick. Di- 
ogenes was by no means discour- 
aged by this treatment. ‘“ Strike 
—fear not,” said he to him, bow- 
ing his head; ‘you shall never 
find a stick hard enough to make me run off, so long as you continue to speak.” 
Overcome by the importunity of Diogenes, Antisthenes yielded, and permitted 
him to become his scholar. 

Banished from his native country and without any resource, Diogenes was 
reduced to great indigence. He perceived one day, a mouse running briskly up 
and down, without any fear of being surprised by the approach of night, without 
any anxiety about a lodging-place, and even without thinking of food. This 
reconciled him to his misery. He resolved to live at his ease, without constraint, 
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and to dispense with everything which was not absolutely necessary for the pres- 
ervation of life. He doubled his cloak, that by rolling himself up in it, it might 
serve the purposes both of a bed and of a coverlet. His movables consisted of 
a bag, a jug, and a staff ; and wherever he went he always carried his furniture . 
along with him. His stick, however, he used only when he went to the country, 
or on some emergency. Persons really lame were, he said, neither the deaf nor 
the blind, but those who had no bag. 

He always went barefoot, nor did he wear sandals even when the ground was 
covered with snow. He endeavored also to accustom himself to eat raw flesh, 
but this was a point of perfection to which he never could arrive. He entreated 
a person of his acquaintance to afford him some little hole in his lodging, to 
which he might occasionally retire. But as he was dilatory in giving him a posi- 
tive answer he took possession of an earthen tub, which he always carried about 
with him, and which was the only house he ever had. In the heat of summer 
when the fields were scorched by the sun, he used to roll among the burning 
sands, and in winter to embrace statues covered with snow, that he might accus- 
tom himself to endure without pain the inclemencies of heat and cold. 

He treated everyone with contempt. He accused Plato and his scholars of 
dissipation, and of the crime of loving good cheer. All the orators he styled 
“the slaves of the people.” Crowns were, he said, as brittle marks of glory 
as bubbles of water, which burst in the formation; that theatrical represen- 
tations were the wonder of fools only. In a word, nothing escaped his satiric 
humor. | 

He ate, he spoke, he slept, without discrimination, wherever chance placed 
him. Pointing to Jupiter’s porticos on one occasion, he exclaimed : ‘“‘ How ex- 
cellent a dining-room the Athenians have built for me there !” 

He frequently said: ‘‘When I consider the rulers, the physicians, and the 
philosophers whom the world contains, | am tempted to think man considerably 
elevated by his wisdom above the brutes; but when, on the other hand, I behold | 
augurs, interpreters of dreams, and people who can be inflated with pride on ac- 
count of their riches or honors, I cannot help thinking him the most foolish of 
all animals.” 

When taking a walk one day, he observed a child drinking from the hollow 
of his hand. He felt greatly affronted at the sight. ‘ What!” exclaimed Dio- 
genes, “do children know better than I do with what things a man ought to be 
contented?” Upon which he took his jug out of his bag, and instantly broke it, 
as a superfluous movable. 

The province in philosophy to which Diogenes attached himself, was that of 
morals. He did not, however, entirely neglect the other sciences. He was pos- 
sessed of lively parts, and easily anticipated objections. | 

As he was one day discoursing on a very serious and important subject 
everyone passed by without giving himself the least concern about what Dio- 
genes was saying. Upon this, he began to sing. The people crowded about 
him. He immediately seized the opportunity of giving them a severe reprimand 
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for flocking about him and attending with eagerness to a mere trifle, while they 
would not so much as listen to things of the greatest importance. 

Walking out once at noon, with a lighted torch in his hand, he was asked 
what he was in quest of. ‘I am searching for a waz,” said he. On another oc- 
casion he called out in the middle of a street: ““Ho! mzex—men.” A great many 
people assembling around him, Diogenes beat them away with his stick, saying 
“T was calling for men.” 

Alexander passing through Corinth on one occasion, had the curiosity to see 
Diogenes, who happened to be there at that time. He found him basking in the 
sun in the grove Craneum, where he was cementing his tub. ‘I am,” said he to 
him, ‘the great king Alexander.” ‘ And I,” replied the philosopher, ‘am the 
dog Diogenes.” ‘ Are you not afraid of me?” continued Alexander. ‘“ Are you 
good or bad ?” returned Diogenes. ‘Iam good,” rejoined Alexander. ‘“ And 
who would be afraid of one who is good?” replied Diogenes. 

Alexander admired the penetration and free manners of Diogenes. After 
some conversation, he said to him: ‘I see, Diogenes, that you are in want of 
many things; and I shall be happy to have an opportunity of assisting you: ask 
of me what you will.” ‘“ Retire a little to one side then,” replied Diogenes ; “ you 
are depriving me of the rays of the sun.” 

It is no wonder that Alexander stood astonished at seeing a man so com- 
pletely above every human concern. ‘‘ Which of the two is richest ?” continued 
Diogenes: ‘“‘he who is content with his cloak and his bag, or he for whom a whole 
kingdom is not sufficient, but who is daily exposing himself to a thousand dan- 
gers in order to extend its limits?” Alexander’s courtiers felt indignant that 
so great a king should do so much honor to such a dog as Diogenes, who did 
not even rise from his place. Alexander perceived it, and turning about to 
them said: ‘“ Were I not Alexander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” 

As Diogenes was one day going to Egina, he was taken by pirates, who 
brought him to Crete, and exposed him to sale. He did not appear to be in the 
least disconcerted, nor to feel the least uneasiness on account of his misfortune. 
Seeing one Xeniades, corpulent and well-dressed, ‘“‘I must be sold to that per- 
son,” said he, “for I perceive he needs a master. Come, child,” said he to Xeni- 
ades, as he was coming up to purchase him, “come, child, buy a man.” Being 
asked what he could do, he said he had the talent of commanding men. “‘ Crier,” 
said he, “‘ call out in the market, // axyone needs a master, let hime come here and 
purchase one.” 

Xeniades charged him with the instruction of his children, a task which Dio- 
genes performed with great fidelity. He made them commit to memory the 
finest passages of the poets, with an abridgment of his own philosophy, which he 
composed on purpose for them. He made them exercise themselves in running, 
wrestling, hunting, horsemanship, and in using the bow and the sling. He ac- 
customed them to very plain fare, and in their ordinary meals to drink nothing 
but water. He ordered them to be shaven to the skin. He brought them with 
him into the streets very carelessly dressed, and frequently without sandals and 
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tunics. These children had a great affection for Diogenes, and took particular 
care to recommend him to their parents. 

When Diogenes was in slavery, some of his friends used their interest to pro- 
cure him his liberty. ‘ Fools!” said he, “you are jesting. Do you not know 
that the lion is not the slave of them who feed him? They who feed him are 
his slaves.” 

Diogenes one day heard a herald publish that Dioxippus had conquered 
men at the Olympic games. ‘‘ Say slaves and wretches,” said he to them. “It 
is I who have conquered men.” 

When it was said to him, “ You are old, you must take your ease,” he said, 
“What? must I slacken my pace at the end of my course? Would it not be 
fitter that | should redouble my efforts?” 

When walking in the streets, he observed a man let fall some bread which he 
was ashamed to lift. In order to show him that a man ought never to blush 
when he is desirous to save anything, Diogenes collected the fragments of a 
broken bottle and carried them through the town. “I am like good musicians,” 
said he, ‘“‘who leave the true sound that others may catch it.” To one who 
came to him to be his disciple, he gave a gammon of bacon to carry and desired 
him to follow him. Ashamed to carry it through the streets, the man threw it 
down and made off. Diogenes meeting him a few days after, said to him, 
“What? has a gammon of bacon broken our friendship ?” 

After reflecting on his life, Diogenes smiling said: “That all the impreca- 
tions generally uttered in tragedies had fallen upon him; that he had neither 
house, nor city, nor country ; and that, in a state of indigence he lived from day - 
to day ; but that to fortune he opposed firmness; to custom, nature; and reason 
to the disorders of the soul.” 

Diogenes was greatly beloved and highly esteemed by the Athenians. They 
publicly scourged one who had broken his tub, and gave the philosopher another. 

He was one day asked where he chose to be buried after his death? He 


replied: “In an open field.” “How!” said one,” “are you not afraid of becom- 
ing food for birds of prey and wild beasts?” ‘Then I must have my stick 
beside me,” said Diogenes, “to drive them away when they come.” “But,” 
resumed the other, ‘you will be devoid of all sensation.” ‘If that be the case,” 


replied he, ‘‘it is no matter whether they eat me or not, seeing I shall not be 
sensible to it.” 

Some say that having arrived at the age of ninety, he ate a neat’s-foot raw, 
which caused indigestion to such a degree that he burst. It is said by others 
that feeling himself burdened with age, he retained his breath, and was thus the 
cause of his own death. His friends coming next day, found him muffled up in 
his cloak. Upon first discovering him they doubted whether he were not 
asleep (which with him, was very unusual) ; they were soon convinced that he 
was dead. There was a great dispute among them about who should bury him ; 
but when on the eve of breaking out into open violence, the magistrates and old 
men of Corinth opportunely arrived to appease the disturbance. 
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Diogenes was buried beside the gate lying toward the isthmus. There was 
erected, beside his tomb, a dog of Parian marble. The death of this philosopher 
happened in the first year of the 114th Olympiad, on the same day that Alexan- 
der died at Babylon. 


DEMOSTHENES“ 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, PRES’T OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
(385-322 B.C.) 


EMOSTHENES, the foremost orator of all 
D history, was born in Athens about July 
in the year 385 B.c. His father, also named 
Demosthenes, a manufacturer of swords, 
was a gentleman widely and justly esteemed. 
His mother was Cleobule, the daughter of 
Gylon by a Scythian lady. The father died 
when the son was about seven years of age, 
leaving an estate of fourteen or fifteen tal- 
ents, equal to some $200,000 now. The 
guardians partly embezzled, partly wasted 
the property, and the young orator’s first law 
business, occupying several years, was the 
prosecution of these criminals to recover 
what he might. His success was but par- 
tial, yet his patrimony, with what he earned, 
always kept him in relative affluence, spite 
of his expensive tastes and great public and 
private munificence. As a boy he was 
weak, and did not avail himself of the physical training then usual among Greek 
youth of good families. He, however, employed the best teachers in his stud- 
ies and his mental education was thorough. To Thucydides and the old rhetori- 
cians he was ardently devoted, and these, with personal instruction by the orator 
Isaeus, did most to form his style. 

The early years of Demosthenes’s manhood were spent in preparing speeches 
for sale, in instructing pupils in rhetoric, and in the severe and painstaking edu- 
cation of himself as a public speaker. His resolution in overcoming obstacles is 
much dwelt upon by ancient writers. He at first lisped and stammered and had 
a weak voice. To cure these faults he enunciated with pebbles in his mouth and 
declaimed while walking uphill and by the roaring breakers of the sea-shore. He 
shut himself in an underground study, which he constructed for the purpose, and 
practised going through long trains of thought there alone. ‘When he went 
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out upon a visit or received one,” says Plutarch, ‘he would take something that 
passed in conversation, some business or fact that was reported to him, for a sub- 
ject to exercise himself upon. As soon as he had parted from his friends, he 
went to his study, where he repeated the matter in order as it passed, together 
with the arguments for and against it. The substance of the speeches which he 
heard he committed to memory, and afterward reduced them to regular sen- 
tences and periods, meditating a variety of corrections and new forms of ex- 
pression, both for what others had said to him and he had addressed to them. 
Flence it was concluded that he was not a man of much genius, and that all his 
eloquence was the effect of labor. A strong proof of this seemed to be that he 
was seldom heard to speak anything extempore, and though the people often 
called upon him by name as he sat in the assembly, to speak to the point de- 
bated, he would not do it unless he came prepared.” It is related that when in 
speaking he happened to be thrown into confusion by any occurrence in the as- 
sembly, the orator Demades, the foremost extempore speaker of the age, often 
arose and supported him in an extempore address, but that he never did this for 
Demades. Demosthenes was not, however, the slave of manuscript or memory. 
He declared that “he neither wrote the whole of his orations nor spoke without 
first committing part to writing.” There was said to be greater spirit and bold- 
ness in his impromptu speeches than in those which he had elaborately prepared. 
People thought that sometimes when he spoke out thus on a sudden, his elo- 
quence was inspired from above, as when once he uttered, in regular though un- 
premeditated verse, the forceful oath : 


‘* By earth, by all her fountains, streams, and floods.” 


Demosthenes’s first speeches were harsh and obscure. The sentences were too 
long, the metaphors violent and inapt. On the occasion of his first set address 
before a public assembly he even broke down. He was, however, indomitable 
in his determination and efforts to speak well, and persevered until at last the 
most critical heard him with delight. Notwithstanding certain defects which 
nice critics very early remarked, such as undue vehemence, argumentation and 
intensity too long sustained, and, in general, lack of variety and relief, Demos- 
thenes’s oratory is worthy the exalted regard which the best readers have in all 
ages accorded to it. His thought is always lucid and weighty, his argument fair 
and convincing, his diction manly and solid. He never uses a superfluous or a 
far-fetched word, never indulges in flowers, word-painting, or rhetorical trickery of 
any kind. He shows no trace of affectation, no effort to surprise or to be witty. 
He depends for effect upon truth logically and earnestly presented. If such a 
style, everywhere perfectly kept up, was in any degree artificial, how matchless 
the art which concealed the art! So plain and straightforward are many of the 
speeches, that one is tempted to refer their wonderful power when spoken to 
some richness of elocution not appreciable now. Says Hume, treating of De- 
mosthenes’ manner, “Could it be copied, its success would be infallible over a 
modern assembly. It is rapid harmony exactly adjusted to the sense. It is ve- 
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hement reasoning without any appearance of art; it is disdain, anger, boldness, 
freedom, involved in a continued stream of argument; and, of all human pro- 
ductions, the orations of Demosthenes present to us the models which approach 
nearest to perfection.” (“ Essay of Eloquence.” Comp. Lord Brougham’s Works, 
vil., 59 foll.) 

Demosthenes was between twenty-five and thirty when Philip of Macedon be- 
gan his astonishing career of conquest. It was soon clear that he was to be the 
rival of Athens for the headship of Greece. Demosthenes became the champion 
of the Athenian cause, and henceforth, so long as he lived, used: all his powers 
against Macedonian aggressions. Most of his best speeches relate to this issue. 
His eloquence, argumeat, and personal influence won nearly all the Grecian states 
to a coalition that, fora time, successfully forbade Philip to set foot in Greece 
proper. Only Thebes and Sparta stood out, and when Philip, daring them all, 
ventured south and conquered Phocis, even the Thebans yielded to Demosthenes’s 
pleas and joined the league. In vain, however. At the decisive battle of Cheer- 
onea, B.c. 338, Philip was entirely victorious. The allies fled, Demosthenes him- 
self among them, leaving Philip to become at his leisure the master of every city 
so far south at least as the northern confines of Sparta. He might have realized 
his wish at once but for his excesses. He drank himself drunk, dancing over 
his slain foes, and beating time in maudlin song to the caption of the Athenian 
decree which Demosthenes had procured against him. But it is said that when 
sober again he trembled to remember “the prodigious power of that orator who 
had obliged him to put both empire and life on the cast of a day.” Two years 
after the battle of Chzeronea Philip is stricken down by the assassin Pausanias. 
Alexander mounts the throne, a youth of twenty. Greece flies to arms against 
him, not dreaming that a greater than Philip is here. Marching quickly against — 
the Thracians and the Illyrians, who at once succumb, he volts to smite rebellious 
Thebes and Athens, whom Demosthenes’s incessant appeals have again induced to 
take the field. In spite of him, the Athenians now basely desert the Thebans, 
leaving them to stand the entire fury of the war alone. Greece is thus soon 
quieted again, and the boy warrior, leaving Antipater behind with a sufficient 
home guard, crosses to Asia never to return. Once, later, when Harpalus, Alex- 
ander’s renegade treasurer, came to Athens with his bags of Asiatic gold, and 
again after Alexander’s death, it for a moment seemed possible to throw off 
Macedonia’s yoke. Each time the orator led in an attempt to do this, but failed. 
Fined fifty talents for taking some of Harpalus’ gold, he fled from Athens, liv- 
ing for a time in Troezen and Aigina. The new hope for the former Greek 7é- 
gime evoked by Alexander’s death was brief. Athens recalled Demosthenes and 
he made a successful tour of the cities to rally them against Antipater. Antipater, 
however, was too strong, and his victory at Cranon, B.c. 322, fully restored Mace- 
‘donia’s supremacy. Pursued to Calaurea by Antipater’s emissaries, Demosthenes 
fled for refuge to the temple of Neptune there, took poison, which he had long 
carried with him for that purpose, and died, aged sixty-two. 

It is clear that both the Macedonian conquerors deemed Demosthenes their 
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most powerful foe. Drunk or sober, Philip thought constantly of him as the 
great force to be reckoned with. When he with nine other deputies visited 
Philip’s court, it was Demosthenes’s speech to which Philip felt called to give 
special reply, treating him with argument, while bestowing his choicest hospitality 
upon the others. Aschines and Philocrates accordingly came home full of praise 
for Philip. He was eloquent, they said, handsome, and could drink more liquor 
than any other man. Demosthenes, showing for the nonce some wit, ridiculed 
these traits, the first as that of a sophist, the second as that of a woman, the third 
as that of a sponge. ‘‘The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian court ; 
and the king wrote letters to his heutenants commanding them to supply him 
with money and to attend to him more than to any other man in Greece ; be- 
cause he best knew how to make a diversion in his favor by raising fresh troubles 
and finding employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. This Alexander 
afterward discovered by letters of Demosthenes which he found at Sardis, and 
the papers of the Persian government expressing the sums which had been given 
him.” ( Plutarch.) 

The moral character of Demosthenes was fiercely assailed during his life, the 
chief charges being vacillation, unchastity, cowardice, and the receipt of bribes. 
In weighing these accusations we must remember that they were inspired by per- 
sonal hatred, and that public life in Demosthenes’s day was characterized by al- 
most inconceivable strife and bitterness. There was probably considerable ground 
for all the allegations, except, perhaps, that of infirmity in purpose. Plutarch be- 
lieves that the orator was ‘vindictive in his nature and implacable in his resent- 
ments.” But the same author wonders how Theopompus could say that he was 
a man of no steadiness, since it appeared that ‘““he abode by the party and the 
measures which he first adopted, and was so far from quitting them during his 
life that he forfeited his life rather than forsake them.” ‘He was never a time- 
server either in his words or in his actions. The key of politics which he first 
touched he kept to without variation.” But he certainly lacked physical courage. 
At Cheeronea, a battle which he himself had brought on, he fled ignominiously, 
throwing away his arms. His cowardice was recognized in the inscription upon 
the pedestal of the bronze statue which the Athenians erected to him. 


“Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine, 
Had valor’s wreath, Demosthenes, been thine, 
Fair Greece had still her freedom’s ensign borne, 
And held the scourge of Macedon in scorn.” 


It is equally certain that he loved gold too well, and sometimes took it when 
it should have burnt his hands. 

For all this, Demosthenes’s character was rather a noble one for that age. 
Among the distinguished Athenians of the day, only Phocion’s outshone it. 
Nearly all that Demosthenes’s foes cite to his discredit seems weak considering 
the known vices of the period, while much of it, as when they taunt him with al- 
ways drinking water instead of wine, implies on his part a creditable strength of 
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will, which is further attested by his self-discipline in mastering his chosen art. 
What, after all, speaks the most strongly for the orator’s character is the serious 
moral tone of his orations. This cannot have been simulated, and hence cannot 
have proceeded from a man with a vicious nature. 

The esteem in which Demosthenes was held at Athens is seen in what oc- 
curred soon after the battle of Chaeronea, an event which led to Demosthenes’ 
greatest oratorical effort. One Ctesiphon had proposed that the people reward 
Demosthenes’ public services by the gift of a golden crown, and the senate had 
passed a bill to this effect, for submission to the vote of the assembly. Aschines 
denied that the orator’s conduct gave him any right to be thus honored, and 
prosecuted Ctesiphon for bringing forward an unconstitutional measure. After 
years of delay, the trial came on in B.c. 330, A¢schines delivering his famous ad- 
dress against Ctesiphon, really an adverse critical review of Demosthenes’s pub- 
lic and private life to that time, to which Demosthenes replied by his immortal 
Oration on the Crown. Demosthenes gained a surprising victory. Although 
the judges were nearly all of the Macedonian party, Aéschines did not secure for 
his cause a fifth part of their votes, a fact which, according to Athenian law, sub- 
jected him to a fine of a thousand drachmas for provoking the litigation. He at 
once left Athens and never returned. 

The most recent judgment of Demosthenes as a statesman differs much from 
that in which nearly all the standard English and American authorities since 
Grote agree. ‘Till lately it has been common to think of Athens as a real 
democracy, favorable to freedom, the bulwark of liberty then for Greece and the 
world. Philip has been deemed a mere barbarian, whose victory was certain to 
be, and was, the death of Grecian liberty. This being so, Demosthenes, in op- 
posing Philip and his son Alexander, was not only a sincere patriot but a wise 
one. This is the view of Greek politics then which one gets from Demosthenes 
himself.. Readers of his masterly orations insensibly adopt it, without due re- 
flection upon the evidence now available to substantiate a different one. Demos- 
thenes is understood to argue for a constitutional form of government, which, to 
all lovers of such, is an additional reason for siding with him. Grote’s history 
urges the same view in a most enthusiastic and unhesitating way, and has had 
enormous influence in disseminating it. Thucydides, the original Greek historian 
most read in our time, makes the fate of everything good in Greece turn upon 
that of Athens. This great author so trains us in his manner of thought as to 
disqualify us from coolly considering the question whether the fortunes of Greece 
might not have risen or fallen in some other way. 

The present writer believes the above theory to be almost entirely an error. 
Doubtless Demosthenes was honest, but he was mistaken in his views of what 
was best for Greece and even for Athens. Philip and Alexander, however self- 
ish, were neither in purpose nor in fact so hostile to Greek freedom as the 
mighty orator makes out. Inordinate ambition possessed both. In this they 
are to be ranked with Napoleon and Julius Ceesar rather than with Washington. 
They, however, clearly saw the vanity of the old Greek régzme, the total useless- 
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ness of trying to unify Greece or to make her independent of Persia through any 
of the devices paraded by the politicians. Therefore, with patriotism and philan- 
thropy enough to give their cause a certain moral glow in their minds, they set 
out by force of arms—the only possible way to succeed—first, to unify Greece, 
and next, to make her eternally independent of Persia. Since Gustav Droysen, 
in his ‘‘ Alexander the Great,” led off with this theory, the best writers upon 
Greek history have graduaily adopted it, deserting Grote more and more. Droy- 
sen went too far. With him Alexander was the veritable demigod whom he 
sottishly decreed that his subjects should see in him. Droysen, of course, has 
too little respect for Demosthenes’s policy. Victor Duruy is the only late writer 
of note who still blows the trumpet for our old orator as a statesman. He says 
that “the result of the Macedonian dominion was the death of European Greece,” 
and he calls it the immortal glory of Demosthenes to have perceived this ; yet 
even he admits that “the civilization of the world gained” by the Macedonian 
conquest, and hence, after all, places himself, “from the point of view of the 
world’s history, on the side of Philip and his son.” The tendency of writers 
upon this period is thus to exalt the man with a great national policy in his head 
though with a sword in his hand, at the expense of him who, never so honestly, 
dinned the populace with his high-sounding pleas for an obstructive course. 

We are learning that republicanism or democracy, whichever one pleases to 
call it, was in ancient times a very different thing from aught that now exists 
under either name. The various republics of Greece and the republic of Rome 
were nothing but oligarchies, often atrociously tyrannical. Even at their best 
estate the rights of individuals in them, of their citizens even, were far less per- 
fectly guarded than in some pretty absolute monarchies of later times. 

“The Athenian imperial democracy was no popular government. In the 
first place there was no such thing as representation in their constitution. Those 
only had votes who could come and give them at the general assembly, and they 
did so at once upon the conclusion of the debate. There was no Second Cham- 
ber or Higher Council to revise or delay their decisions ; no crown; no High 
Court of Appeal to settle claims against the state. The body of Athenian citi- 
zens formed the assembly. Sections of this body formed the jury to try cases of 
violation of the constitution either in act or in the proposal of new laws. 

“The result was that all outlying provinces, even had they obtained votes, 
were without a voice in the government. But asa matter of fact they had no 
votes, for the states which became subject to Athens were merely tributary ; and 
nothing was further from the ideas of the Athenians than to make them mem- 
bers of their Imperial Republic, in the sense that a new State is made a member 
of the American Republic. 

“This it was which ruined even the great Roman republic, without any mili- 
tary reverses, and when its domination of the world was unshaken. Owing to 
the absence of representation, the empire of the Roman republic was in the hands 
of the city population, who were perfectly incompetent, even had they been in 
real earnest, to manage the government of the vast kingdoms their troops had 
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conquered. In both cases the outsiders were governed wholly for the benefit of 
the city crowd. 

‘“The mistakes and the injustices which resulted in the Roman executive 
were such that any able adventurer could take advantage of the world-wide dis- 
content, and could play off one city faction against the other. It is not conceiv- 
able that any other general course of events would have taken place at Athens, 
had she become the ruler of the Hellenic world. Her demos regarded itself as a 
sovran, ruling subjects for its own glory and benefit ; there can therefore be no 
doubt that the external pressure of that wide discontent, which was the primary 
cause of the Peloponnesian war, would have co-operated with politicians within, 
if there were no enemies without, and that ambitious military chiefs, as at Rome, 
would have wrested the power from the sovran people either by force or by 
fraud.” (Mahaffy, “ Problems in Greek History,” 98 foll.) 

In other words, however distressing the ills which might happen to Athens 
through Philip’s success, they could not be worse than those which were sure to 
beset her in any event ; while for Greece as a whole, Philip’s victory would mean 
unity and peace such as could have been secured in no other way. 

This splendid possibility, which must have impressed the minds of Phocion 
and Philip, is obscured to our thought by the untimely death of both the great 
Macedonian generals, before their plans had any time to bear fruit. Desperate 
chaos follows Alexander’s death of course; and when, little by little, order is 
evolved, it is a new order, not the old one. Never again does Athens sit there 
as a queen looking out upon her Aigean, but her day of political glory is ended 
forever. 

It is natural to trace all this wild disorder, involving the decline of Athens, 
the wars of Alexander’s successors, small and great, and also the Roman conquest 
at last, to Philip's victory at Cheronea. As we read the tangled and bloody 
record, we say to ourselves: Oh, how much better all would have been had the 
Athenians roused at the cry of Demosthenes, and beaten Philip instead of being 
beaten! We assume that had this happened Greece would have kept on its old 
splendid way, able to have conquered Rome herself when Rome came. Philip 
ruined Greece ; the advice of Demosthenes, had it been followed, would have 
saved her. 

Superficially considered, all this seems clever reasoning ; but it is in fact a stu- 
pendous fallacy. ost hoc ergo propter hoc. Philip conquered and subsequently 
things went ill with Greece. A man looked at Mars and subsequently had the 
cholera. 

Let us no longer argue so childishly. The evils that befell Hellas were not 
at all those which Demosthenes prophesied. They are no proof of his foresight. 
From the point of view of his wishes they were entirely accidental. ‘To see this 
we need only inquire what would in all probability have come to pass had Alex- 
ander lived. One may heavily discount Droysen’s adoration of the young con- 
queror, and yet, from what he achieved while alive and the way in which he 
achieved it, believe that immeasurable blessings to Greece and to humanity would 
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have resulted from a lengthening of his days. I cannot think it rash to affirm 
that ten or twenty years added to Alexander’s career would probably have 
changed subsequent history in at least three colossal particulars : 

1. Probably Greece would have been more happily, perfectly, and perma- 
nently cemented together than was the case, or could in any other way have been 
the case. 

2. Probably Greece would not only have been at last forever free from Asia 
but would also have become Asia’s lord, and this in a manner truly beneficial to 
both lands. 

3. Probably Greece would have ruled Rome instead of being ruled by Rome, 
and this, too, in such wise as to have benefited both, and the world as well. 
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ARISTOTLE 


From the French of FENELON 
(384-322 B.c.) 


F all the philosophers of an- 
tiquity, Aristotle was one 
of the most celebrated ; and in 
every seat of learning, his name, 
even at this day, is held in es- 
teem. | 
He was son of Nicomachus, 
a physician, and friend of Amyn- 
tas, king of Macedonia, and was 
descended from Machaon, son: 
of Aésculapius. He was born at 
Stagira, a city of Macedonia, 
in the first year of the gogth 
Oe Olympiad. He lost his father 
CTT, — ===—_— and mother in his infancy, 
and was very much neglected 
by those who had the charge of his education. 

In his early years he dissipated almost all his patrimony in periete and 
debauchery. At first he became a soldier; but the profession of arms not suit- 
ing his turn of mind, he went to Delphi to consult the Oracle, and fix his deter- 
mination. By the response of the Oracle, he was directed to go to Athens and 
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pursue the study of philosophy. He was then in his eighteenth year. For 
‘twenty years he studied in the academy under Plato, and as he had spent all his 
inheritance, he was induced, in order to procure a subsistence, to vend medicines 
at Athens. 

Aristotle ate little and slept less. So strong was his passion for study, that 
in order to resist the oppression of sleep, he kept at his bedside a brazen basin, 
over which when in bed, he stretched one of his hands in which he held an iron 
ball, that if he should fall asleep, the noise of the ball dropping into the basin 
might awake him instantly. 

According to Laertius his voice was shrill and squeaking, his eyes small, his 
legs slender, and he dressed magnificently. 

Aristotle was a man of acute parts, and one who easily comprehended the 
most difficult questions. He soon became master of the doctrines of Plato, and 
distinguished himself among the other academicians. No question was decided 
in the academy without the opinion of Aristotle, though it was often subversive 
of that of Plato. By all his fellow-students he was considered as a prodigy of 
genius, and his opinions were often followed, in opposition to those of his 
master. Aristotle left the academy. This excited the resentment of Plato. 
He could not refrain from treating him asa rebel, comparing him to the chick 
which pecks its dam. 

The Athenians appointed him ambassador to Philip, king of Macedonia, 
father of Alexander the Great. Aristotle, having spent some time in Mace- 
donia in settling the affairs of the Athenians, found, upon his return, that Xen- 
ocrates had been chosen master of the academy. Seeing that place thus filled 
he said, ‘It would be a shame for me to be silent, when Xenocrates speaks.” 
He accordingly established a new sect, and taught doctrines different from those 
of his master Plato. ) 

The celebrity of Aristotle, who now surpassed all his contemporaries in every 
kind of science, especially in the departments of philosophy and politics, induced 
Philip, king of Macedonia, to offer him the care of the education of his son Alex- 
ander, then fourteen years of age. Aristotle accepted. He continued Alex- 
ander’s preceptor for eight years; and according to the testimony of Plutarch, 
taught him some secret doctrines which he communicated to none other. 

The study of philosophy did not render the manners of Aristotle austere. 
He applied to business, and took an interest in everything that passed at the 
court of Macedonia. From respect to this philosopher, Philip rebuilt Stagira, his 
native city, which had been destroyed during the wars, and restored to their pos- 
sessions all the inhabitants, of whom some had fled and others had been reduced 
to slavery. 

When Alexander’s education was finished, Aristotle returned to Athens, 
where he was well received on account of the mildness with which, for his sake, 
that city had been treated by Philip. He fixed upon a place in the Lyceum 
highly beautified with avenues of trees, where he established his school. He 
used to walk about when teaching and from this circumstance his sect was called 
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Peripatetic. The Lyceum was soon thronged by a concourse of students whom 
Aristotle's reputation had drawn together from every quarter of Greece. 

Alexander recommended to him to attend particularly to experiments in 
physical science. To facilitate his observations he sent him, besides 800 talents 
to defray expenses, a great number of huntsmen and fishermen to supply him 
from every quarter with subjects for experiment. 

At that time Aristotle published his books of physics and metaphysics. Of 
this, Alexander who was now in Asia, got information. That ambitious prince, 
desirous of being in everything the first man in the world, was dissatisfied that the 
learning of his master should become common. 

He showed his resentment by the following letter: ‘‘ You have not done well 
in publishing your books on speculative science. If what you taught me be 
taught to men of all ranks, I shall then have nothing but in common with others. 
But I would have you consider that I had rather be superior to other men in 
abstract and secret knowledge, than to surpass them in power.” 

To appease this prince Aristotle sent him for answer, that he had published 
his books, but in such a way that in fact they were not published. By this he 
apparently meant, that his doctrines were laid down in a manner so embarrassed 
that it was impossible for any one ever to understand them. 

Aristotle carefully investigated that question, the great object of moral philos- 
ophy, how men might be rendered happy in the present world. In the first 
place, he refutes the opinion of the voluptuous, who make happiness to consist 
in corporal pleasures. ‘‘ Not only,” said he, “ are these pleasures fleeting, they are 
also succeeded by disgust ; and while they enfeeble the body they debase the 
mind.” aa 

He next rejects the opinion of the ambitious, who place happiness in honors, 
and, with this object in view, pay no regard to the maxims of equity or the re- 
straints of law. ‘‘ Honor,” he said, ‘exists in him who honors.” ‘The ambi- 
tious,” he adds, “desire to be honored in consequence of some virtue of which 
they wish themselves supposed to be possessed ; that consequently, happiness con- 
sists in virtue, rather than in honors, especially as these are external and do not 
depend upon ourselves.” 

In the last place, he refutes the system of the avaricious, who constitute riches 
the supreme good. “ Riches,” he said, “are not desirable on their own account ; 
they render him who possesses them unhappy, because he is afraid to use them. 
In order to render them really useful it is necessary to use and to distribute them, 
and not to place happiness in what is in itself detestable and not worth the 
having.” 

The opinion of Aristotle is, that happiness consists in the most perfect exer- 
cise of the understanding and the practice of the virtues. The most noble exer- 
cise of the understanding, he considered to be speculation concerning natural 
objects; the heavens, the stars, nature, and chiefly the First Being. He ob- 
served, however, that without a competency of the good things of fortune suited 
to a man’s situation in life, it was impossible to be perfectly happy, because 
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without this we could neither have time to pursue speculation, nor opportunity 
to practise the virtues. Thus, for example, one could not please his friends; and 
to do good to those whom we love is always one of the highest enjoyments of 
life. 

‘‘FTappiness depends therefore,” he said, “ on three things : the goods of mind, 
as wisdom and prudence ; the goods of the body, as beauty, health, strength ; and 
the goods of fortune, as riches and nobility.” Virtue he maintained, is not suffi- 
cient to render men happy; the goods of the body and of fortune are absolutely 
necessary ; and a wise man would be unhappy were he to want riches or if his 
share of them were insufficient. 

He affirmed, on the other hand: ‘ Vice is sufficient to render men unhappy. 
Though in the greatest affluence and enjoying every other advantage, it is impos- 
sible for a man ever to be happy while the slave of vice, The wise man is not 
wholly exempted from the ills of life, but his share of them is small,” ‘The 
virtues and vices,” he said, ‘‘are not incompatible, for the same man, though in- 
temperate, may be just and prudent.” 

He mentions three kinds of friendship; one of relationship, another of incli- 
nation, and a third of hospitality. 

Elegant literature, he thinks, contributes greatly to produce a love of virtue; 
and the cultivation of letters he affirms to be the greatest consolation of age. 

Like Plato, he admitted the existence of a Supreme Being, to whom he 
attributed providence. 

In his politics, he maintains that the monarchical form of government is the 
most perfect, because in other forms there are more rulers than one. An army 
under the conduct of one able commander, succeeds better than one conducted 
by several leaders; and while deputies, or chief men, are employed in assembling 
and deliberating, a monarch has already finished an expedition and executed his 
designs. The rulers of a republic do not care though they should ruin the state, 
provided they enrich themselves. Jealousies are engendered, divisions arise, and 
the republic is in danger of being finally destroyed and overthrown. In a mon- 
archy, on the other hand, the interests of the prince are those of the state ; and 
the state of course must flourish. 

Aristotle was one day asked, ‘“‘What does a man gain by telling a lie?” 
“* Not to be believed,” said he, ‘‘even when he tells the truth.” 

Having been blamed for giving alms to a bad man, he said: ‘“ It is not be- 
cause he is bad, but because he is a man, that I have compassion for him.” 

To his friends and scholars he used to say, that knowledge is to the soul 
what light is to the eyes; and that mellowness of the fruit makes up for the bit- 
terness of the root. When irritated against the Athenians, he reproached them 
with neglecting their Zaws, and using their covz , though possessed of the former, 
as well as the latter. 

He was one day asked, ‘“‘ What it is that is soonest effaced?” ‘ Gratitude,” 
replied he. ‘What is hope?” ‘A waking man’s dream.” 

Diogenes presented Aristotle with a fig. Aristotle very well knew that were 
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he to refuse it, Diogenes would level his wit against him. He took the fig, 
therefore, and with a smile said, ‘‘ Diogenes has at once lost his fig and the use 
he intended to make of it.” 

He said there were three things very necessary to childten’s Genids, exercise, 
and instruction. When asked the difference between the learned and the igno- 
rant, he replied: ‘‘The same as between the living and the dead.” ‘“ Knowledge,” 
he said, ‘“‘is an ornament in prosperity, and in adversity a refuge. Those who 
give children a good education, are much more their fathers than those who 
have begotten them; the latter communicate mere life to them; the former put 
it in their power to spend it comfortably.” ‘ Beauty,” said he, “is a recommen- 
dation infinitely stonger than any kind of learning.” 

He was one day asked, What pupils should do to turn their instructions to 
the greatest advantage? ‘They must,” said he, “always keep in view those 
before them, and never look back to those behind them.” 

A certain person was one day boasting of being the citizen of an illustrious 
state. ‘Do not value yourself upon that,” said Aristotle; ‘rather ask yourself 
whether you deserve to be so?” 

Reflecting on human life, he sometimes eae “There are some who amass 
riches with as much avidity as if they were to live forever; others are as careless 
about their possessions as if they were to die to-morrow.” 

When asked, what is a friend? he replied, ‘“‘One soul animating two bodies.” 
‘* How,” said one to him, ‘“‘ought we to act to our friends?” ‘As we would 
have them to act toward us,” replied Aristotle. He used frequently to exclaim, 
“‘ Ah! my friends, there is not a friend in the world!” 

He was one day asked, ‘“‘ How it comes that we prefer beautiful women to 
those who are ugly?” “ You now ask a blind man’s question,” returned Aristotle. 

He was asked what advantage he had derived from philosophy ? ‘To do 
voluntarily,” replied he, ‘‘what others do’through fear of the laws.” 

It is said that during his stay at Athens he was intimate with an able Jew, by 
whom he was accurately instructed in the science and religion of the Egyptians, 
for the acquisition of which everyone at that time used to go to Egypt itself. 

Having taught in the Lyceum for thirteen years with great reputation, Aris- 
totle was accused of impiety by Eurimedon, priest of Ceres. He was so over- 
whelmed with the recollection of what Socrates had suffered that he hastily left 
Athens and retired to Chalcis in Euboea. It is said by some that he there died 
of vexation because he could not discover the cause of the flux and reflux of the 
Euripus. By others it is added that he threw himself into that sea, and when 
falling said, ‘“‘ Let the Euripus receive me since I cannot comprehend it.” And 
lastly, it is affirmed by others that he died of a colic in the sixty-third year of his 
age, two years after the death of his pupil, Alexander the Great. 

By the Stagirites, altars were erected to him as a god. 

Aristotle made a will, of which Antipater was appointed the executor. He 
left a son called Nicomachus, and a daughter who was married to a grandson of 
Demaratus, king of Lacedaemonia. 
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ARCHIMEDES 


By JOHN TImMBs, F.S.A, 


(287-212 B.c.) 


le is scarcely possible to view the vast 
steamships of our day without reflect- 
ing that to a great master of mechanics, 
upward of two thousand years since, we 
in part owe the invention of the machine 
by which these mighty vessels are pro- 
= pelled upon the wide world of waters. 
: This power is an application of ‘the Screw 
of Archimedes,” thesmost celebrated of the Greek geometricians. He was 
born in Sicily, in the Corinthian colony of Syracuse, in the year 287 B.c., and 
when a very young man, was fortunate enough to enjoy the patronage of his 
relative Hiero, the reigning prince of Syracuse. , 

The ancients attribute to Archimedes more than forty mechanical inventions 
—among which are the endless screw ; the combination of pulleys; an hydraulic 
organ, according to Tertullian ; a machine called the HELIx, or screw, for launch- 
ing ships; and a machine called ocudus, which appears to have consisted of forty 
pieces, by the putting. together of which various objects could be framed, and 
which were used by boys as a sort of artificial memory. 

Archimedes is said to have obtained the friendship and confidence of Hiero 

by the following incident. The king had delivered a certain weight of gold to a 
workman, to be made into a crown. When the crown was made and sent to the 
king, a suspicion arose in the royal mind that the’ gold had been adulterated by the 
alloy of a baser metal, and he applied to Archimedes for his assistance in detect- 
ing the imposture; the difficulty was to measure the bulk of the crown without 
melting it into a regular figure ; for silver being, weight, for weight, of greater 
bulk than gold, any alloy of the former in place of an equal weight of the latter 
would necessarily increase the bulk of the crown; and at that time there was no 
known means of testing the purity of metal. Archimedes, after many unsuccess- 
ful attempts, was about to abandon the subject altogether, when the following cir- 
cumstance suggested to his discerning and prepared mind a train of thought 
which led to the solution of the difficulty. Stepping into his bath one day, as 
was his custom, his mind doubtless fixed on the object of his research, he 
chanced to observe that, the bath being full, a quantity of water of the same bulk 
as his body must flow over before he could immerse himself. He probably per- 
ceived that any other body of the same bulk would have raised the water equally ; 
but that another body of the same weight, but less bulky, would not have pro- 
duced so great an effect. In the words of Vitruvius, “as soon as he had hit 
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upon this method of detection, he did not wait a moment, but jumped joyfully 
out of the bath, and running forthwith toward his own house, called out with a 
loud voice that he had found what he sought. [or as he ran he called out, in 
Greek, ‘‘ Eureka! Eureka!—I have found it! I have found it!” When his emo- 
tion had sobered down, he proceeded to investigate the subject calmly. He 
procured two masses of metal, each of equal weight with the crown—one of 
gold and the other of silver—and having filled a vessel very accurately with water, 
he plunged into it the silver, and marked the exact quantity of water that over- 
flowed. He then treated the gold in the same manner, and observed that a less 
quantity of water overflowed than before. He next plunged the crown into the 
same vessel full of water, and observed that it displaced more of the fluid than 
the gold had done, and less than the silver ; by which he inferred that the crown 
was neither pure gold nor pure silver, but a mixture of both. Hiero was so grat- 
ified with this result as to declare that from that moment he could never refuse 
to believe anything Archimedes told him. 

Travelling in Egypt, and observing the necessity of raising the water of the 
Nile to points which the river did not reach, as well as the difficulty of clearing 
the land from the periodical overflowings of the Nile, Archimedes invented for 
this purpose the screw which bears his name. It was likewise used as a pump 
to clear water from the holds of vessels; and the name of Archimedes was held 
in great veneration by seamen on this account. The screw may be briefly de- 
scribed as a long spiral with its lower extremity immersed in the water, which, _ 
rising along the channels by the revolution of the machine) on its axis, is dis- 
charged at the upper extremity. When applied to the propulsion of steam-ves- 
sels the screw is horizontal; and being put in motion by a steam-engine, drives 
the water backward, when its reaction, or return, propels the vessel. 

The mechanical ingenuity of Archimedes was next displayed in the various 
machines which he constructed for the defence of Syracuse during a three years’ 
siege by the Romans. Among these inventions were catapults for throwing 
arrows, and ballistae for throwing masses of stone; and iron hands or hooks 
attached to chains, thrown to catch the prows of the enemy’s vessels, and then 
overturn them. He is likewise stated to have set their vessels on fire by burning-_ 
glasses ; this, however, rests upon modern authority, and Archimedes is rather 
believed to have set the ships on fire by machines for throwing lighted materials. 

After the storming of Syracuse, Archimedes was killed by a Roman soldier, 
who did not know who he was. The soldier inquired, but the philosopher, being 
intent upon a problem, begged that his diagram might not be disturbed; upon 
which the soldier put him to death. At his own request, expressed during his 
life, a sphere inscribed in a cylinder was sculptured on his tomb, in memory of 
his discovery that the solid contents of a sphere is exactly two- thirds of that of 
the circumscribing cylinder ; and by this means the memorial was afterward identi- 
fied. One hundred and fifty years after the death of Archimedes, when Cicero 
was residing in Sicily, he paid homage to his forgotten tomb. ‘ During my 
queestorship,” says this illustrious Roman, ‘I diligently sought to discover the 
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sepulchre of Archimedes, which the Syracusans had totally neglected, and suffered 
to be grown over with thorns and briars. Recollecting some verses, said to be 
inscribed on the tomb, which mentioned that on the top was placed a sphere with 
a cylinder, | looked round me upon every object at the Agragentine Gate, the 
common receptacle of the dead. At last | observed a little column which just 
rose above the thorns, upon which was placed the figure of a sphere and cylinder. 
This, said I to the Syracusan nobles who were with me, this must, I think, be 
what I am seeking. Several persons were immediately employed to clear away 
the weeds and lay open the spot. As soon as a passage was opened, we drew 
near, and found on the opposite base the inscription, with nearly half the latter 
part of the verses worn away. ‘Thus would this most famous, and formerly most 
learned, city of Greece have remained a stranger to the tomb of one of its most 
ingenious citizens, had it not been discovered by a man of Arpinum.” 

To Archimedes is attributed the apophthegm : ‘Give me a lever long enough, 
and a prop strong enough, and with my own weight I will move the world.” 
This arose from his knowledge of the possible effects of machinery ; but however 
it might astonish a Greek of his day, it would now be admitted to be as theoreti- 
cally possible as it is practically impossible. Archimedes would have required to 
move with the velocity of a cannon-ball for millions of ages to alter the position 
of the earth by the smallest part of an inch. In mathematical truth, however, 
the feat is performed by every man who leaps from the ground ; for he kicks the 
world away-when he rises, and attracts it again when he falls back. 

Under the superintendence of Archimedes was also built the renowned 
galley for Hiero. It was constructed to half its height, by three hundred master 
workmen and their servants, in six months. MHiero then directed that the vessel 
should be perfected afloat ; but how to get the vast pile into the water the build- 
ers knew not, till Archimedes invented his engine called the helix, by which, 
with the assistance of very few hands he drew the ship into the sea, where it was 
completed in six months. The ship consumed wood enough to build sixty large 
galleys; it had twenty tiers of bars and three decks; the middle deck had on 
each side fifteen dining apartments besides other chambers, luxuriously furnished, 
and floors paved with mosaics of the story of the “ Iliad.” On the upper deck 
were gardens with arbors of. ivy and vines; and here was a temple of Venus, 
paved with agates, and roofed with Cyprus-wood ; it was richly adorned with 
pictures and statues, and furnished with couches and drinking-vessels. Adjoin- 
ing was an apartment of box-wood, with a clock in the ceiling, in imitation of 
the great dial of Syracuse ; and here was a huge bath set with gems called Tau- 
romenites. There were also on each side of this deck, cabins for the marine sol- 
diers, and twenty stables for horses; in the forecastle was a fresh-water cistern 
which held 253 hogsheads; and near it was a large tank of sea-water, in which 
fish were kept. From the ship’s sides projected ovens, kitchens, mills, and other 
offices, built upon beams, each supported by a carved image nine feet high. 
Around the deck were eight wooden towers, from each of which was raised a 
breastwork full of loopholes, whence an enemy might be annoyed with stones, 
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each tower being guarded by four armed soldiers and two archers. On this 
upper deck was also placed the machine invented by Archimedes to fling stones 
of 300 pounds weight and darts eighteen feet long, to the distance of 120 paces; 
while each of the three masts had two engines for throwing stones. The ship 
was furnished with four anchors of wood and eight of iron; and “the water- 
screw” of Archimedes, already mentioned, was used instead of a pump for the 
vast ship ; “by the help of which one man might easily and speedily drain out 
the water, though it were very deep.” The whole ship’s company consisted of 
an immense multitude, there being in the forecastle alone 600 seamen. There’ 
were placed on board her 60,000 bushels of corn, 10,000 barrels of salt fish, and 
20,000 barrels of flesh, besides the provisions for her company. She was first 
called the Syracuse, but afterward the Alexandria. The builder was Archias, 
the Corinthian shipwright. The vessel appears to have been armed for war, 
and sumptuously fitted for a pleasure-yacht, yet was ultimately used to carry 
corn. The timber for the main mast, after being in vain sought for in Italy, 
was brought from England. ‘The dimensions are not recorded, but they must 
have exceeded those of any ship of the present day; indeed, Hiero, finding that 
none of the surrounding harbors sufficed to receive his vast ship, loaded it with 
corn and presented the vessel with its cargo to Ptolemy, King of Egypt, and on 
arriving at Alexandria it was hauled ashore, and nothing more is recorded re- 
specting it. A most elaborate description of this vast ship has been preserved to 
us by Athenzeus, and translated into English by Burchett, in his ‘“‘ Naval Trans- 
actions.” | 

Archimedes has been styled the Homer of geometry; yet it must not be con- 
cealed that he fell into the prevailing error of the ancient philosophers—that 
geometry was degraded by being employed to produce anything useful. “It - 
was with difficulty,” says Lord Macaulay, “that he was induced to stoop from 
speculation to practice. He was half ashamed of those inventions which were 
the wonder of hostile nations, and always spoke of them slightingly, as mere 
amusements, as trifles in which a mathematician might be suffered to relax his 
mind after intense application to the higher parts of his science.” 
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By REV. W. J. BRODRIBB 
(106-43 B.C.) 
‘ ARCUS TULLIUS CICERO, the foremost ora- 


tor of ancient Rome, one of her leading 
statesmen, and the most brilliant and accom- 
plished of her men of letters, lived in those stir- 
ring later days of the Roman republic, that age 
of revolution and civil wars, in which an old 
and decaying order of things was passing away. 
It was the age of great and daring spirits, of 
Catiline, Caesar, Pompey, Antony, with whose 
history Cicero’s life is so closely intertwined. 
Born 106 B.c., at an old Italian town, Ar- 
pinum in Latium, of a good family, and inherit- 
ing from his father, who was a man of consider- 
able culture, a moderate estate, he went as a 
boy to Rome, and there, under the best teachers 
and professors, he learned law and _ oratory, 
Greek philosophy, and Greek literature, acquir- 
ing in fact the universal knowledge which he himself says in his essay ‘“‘On the 
Orator” (De Oratore), an orator ought to possess. An orator in the ancient world, 
we should bear in mind, was first and chiefly a pleader of causes, causes both legal 
and political—speaker alike, as we should say, at the bar and in parliament. 
Hence the necessity for knowledge and information of every kind. Cicero’s first 
important speech, in his twenty-sixth year, was the successful defence in a criminal 
trial of a client against one of the favorites of the all-powerful Sulla, then dictator. 
After a visit to Athens, and a tour in Asia Minor, where he profited by the 
| society of eminent professors of rhetoric and men of letters, he returned to Rome, 
and at thirty years of age he was in the highest repute at the Roman bar. 

In 76 B.c., having been elected quezestor (a financial secretary, as we may say) 
by a unanimous popular vote, he held an appointment in Sicily, where he won 
the good opinion of two highly important interests, apt at times to conflict, the 
traders and the revenue collectors. To this he owed the glory of his successful 
impeachment of the infamous Verres, in 70 B.c., which he undertook at the re- 
quest of the Sicilian provincials. The bad man who had so hideously misgoverned 
them, felt himself crushed by Cicero’s opening speech, and went into voluntary 
exile. Cicero was now a power in the state, and his rise up the official ladder was 
sure and rapid; in 66 B.c. he was preetor, and supported in a great political 
speech (Pro Lege Manilia) the appointment of Pompey to the conduct of the 
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war with Mithridates, which in fact carried with it the supreme control of Asia 
and of the East. In 63 B.c., at the age of forty-four, he was consul, the highest 
dignity attainable to a Roman; in that memorable year he foiled by a bold 
promptitude, the revolutionary plot of Catiline, in which many distinguished 
Romans—Ceesar it was even said among them—were implicated. He was now at 
the height of his fame ; ‘father of his country” he was actually called ; for a brief 
space he was with all classes the great man of the day. But the tide soon turned ; 
Cicero might have saved the country, but in saving it, it was said he had violated 
the constitution, according to which a Roman citizen could not be capitally pun- 
ished but by the sentence of the people in regular assembly. As it was, Roman 
citizens guilty of complicity with Catiline had, at Cicero’s instigation, been put to 
death simply by an order of the senate ; this, it was said, was a dangerous prece- 
dent and Cicero must be held responsible for it. His bitter enemy, Clodius, now 
tribune, pressed the charge against him in inflammatory speeches specially ad- 
dressed to the lowest class of citizens, and Cicero in despair left Rome in 58 B.c., 
and took refuge at Thessalonica. That same year saw the “father of his country” 
condemned to exile by a vote of the Roman people, and his house at Rome and 
his country houses at Formiz and Tusculum plundered and ruined. 

But in those revolutionary days the events of one year were reversed by those 
of the next; in 57 B.c., with new counsels and new tribunes, the people almost 
unanimously voted the recall of the exile, and Cicero was welcomed back to 
Rome amid an outburst of popular enthusiasm. But he was no longer a power 
in the world of politics ; he could not see his way clearly ; and he was so_ner- 
vously sensitive to the fluctuations of public opinion that he could not decide be- 
tween Pompey and the aristocracy on the one hand, and Cesar and the new de- 
mocracy on the other. His leanings had hitherto been toward Pompey and the 
senate and the old republic; but as time went on, he felt that Pompey was a 
half-hearted man, who could not be trusted, and that he would have ultimately to 
succumb to his far abler and more far-sighted rival, Caesar. The result was that 
he lost the esteem of both parties, and came to be regarded as a mere trimmer 
and time-server, There was all that political indecision about him which may be 
often observed in eminent lawyers and men of letters. The age wanted strong 
men such as Cesar; this Cicero certainly was not. He was gentle, amiable, 
very clever, and highly cultivated, but the last man in the world to succeed in 
politics. The later years of his life were spent chiefly in pleading at the bar and 
writing essays. In 52 B.c. he composed one of his finest speeches in defence of 
Milo, who had killed Clodius in a riot, and was then standing for the consulship ; 
in this he was acting quite against the wishes of Pompey. In the following years 
(51-50 B.c.) he was in Asia, as governor of the province of Cilicia, and here the 
best side of his character showed itself in his just and sympathetic treatment of 
the provincials. In 49-48 Bc. he was with Pompey’s army in Greece to fight 
for the old cause, of which, however, he well-nigh despaired, and after the de- 
cisive battle of Pharsalia, at which he was not present, he threw himself on the 
conqueror’s mercy. Czesar, who had certainly nothing to fear from him, received 
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him kindly, and was a great friend to him from that day; but Cicero was not a 
happy man now that he could no longer make speeches in the senate or in the 
courts ; to all this Ceesar’s victory had for the time at least put at end. In the 
years 46, 45, 44 B.c., he wrote most of his chief works on rhetoric and philosophy, 
living in retirement and brooding mournfully over his griefs and disappointments. 
In 43 B.c., the year after Czesar’s death, he had once again the delight of having 
his eloquence applauded by the senate. In that year his famous speeches against 
Antony—Philippics, as he called them after the title of Demosthenes’s orations 
against Philip of Macedon—were delivered. These cost him his life. As soon as 
Antony, Octavius (afterward the Emperor Augustus), and Lepidus had leagued 
themselves together in the so-called triumvirate for the settlement of the state, 
they followed the precedent of former revolutions, a proscription-list of their po- 
litical enemies. All such were outlawed and given up to destruction. Cicero’s 
name was in the fatal list. Old and feeble, he fled to his villa at Formie, pur- 
sued by the soldiers of Antony, and was overtaken by them as he was being 
carried in a litter down to the shore, where it had been his intention to embark. 
With a calm courage (which, to quote Macaulay’s words) ‘“ has half redeemed his 
fame,” he put his head out of the litter and bade his murderers strike. He died 
in the December of 43 B.c., in the sixty-third year of his age. 

As an orator and a pleader Cicero undoubtedly stands in the first rank. 
Many of his speeches have come down to us. Of these the most famous, and per- 
haps the finest, are his speeches against Verres and against Catiline. Eloquence 
in those days of furious faction and revolution was a greater force than it is with 
us. Asa politician he failed because he did not distinctly realize to himself that 
the old republic, the government of the senate and of the nobles, had been tried 
and had been found wanting. He had not the courage to face the great changes 
which he felt were impending. Pompey, the champion of the old order, was not 
a leader to whom he could look up with confidence. And so he wavered, and half 
acquiesced in Ceesar’s triumph, even though he suspected that with that triumph 
the Rome which he had known and loved would pass away. To us it is as an es- 
sayist and as the writer of a multitude of letters to friends, full of miscellaneous 
information, that Cicero is particularly attractive ; there is a gracefulness and _ re- 
finement and elevation of tone about his writings which cannot fail to incline the 
reader to say with Erasmus, “I feel a better man for reading Cicero.” His essays 
on “Old Age” and ‘on Friendship,” his De Officiis, or ‘‘ Whole Duty of Man,” 
as we may paraphrase it, are good and pleasant reading such as we can all enjoy. 
There is no fairer picture in literature than of him sitting in the garden of his 
villa at Tusculum, surrounded by admiring friends, and engaged upon his ‘“ Tus- 
culan disputations ;” while his treatises on the ‘“‘ Nature of the Gods,” and on the 
“True Ends of Human Life” (De Finibus), if they do not show any very deep 
and original thought, at least give us an insight into the teachings of the various 
philosophical schools. 
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AUGUSTUS CAESAR 
(63 B.C.—14 A.D.) 


AIUS JULIUS C&SAR OcTAVIANUS AUGUSTUS, 
son of Caius Octavius and Atia (Julius 
Ceesar’s niece), was born in 63 B.c. He was 
the first and greatest of the Roman emperors, 
in his way perhaps fully as great as his adoptive 
father, Julius Cesar. The Octavian family 
came originally from Velitra, in the country 
of the Volsci; and the branch to which Augus- 
tus belonged was rich and honorable. His 
father had risen to the rank of senator and 
praetor, but died in the prime of life, when 
Augustus was only four years old. Augustus 
was carefully educated in Rome under the 
guardianship of his mother and his step-father ; 
and his talents recommended him to his great- 
uncle, Julius Czesar, who adopted him as his 
son and heir. At the time of, Czesar’s assassi- 
nation (44 B.c.), Augustus was a student under 
the celebrated orator Apollodorcus, at Apollonia 

: in Illyricum, whither, however, he had been 
sent chiefly to gain practical instruction in military affairs. He returned to Italy, 
and now first learning that he was his uncle’s heir, assumed the name of Julius 
Ceesar Octavianus. The soldiers at Brundusium saluted him as Cesar, but he 
declined their offers, and entered Rome almost alone. The city was at thiss&time 
divided between the republicans and the friends of Mark Antony, but the latter, 
by adroit manoeuvres, had gained the ascendency, and enjoyed almost absolute 
power. Att first, Augustus was haughtily treated by Antony, who refused to sur- 
render Cvesar’s property ; but after some fighting, in which Antony was worsted 
and forced to flee across the Alps, Augustus, who had made himself a favorite 
with the people and the army, obtained the consulship and carried out Czesar’s 
will. He found an able advocate in Cicero, who at first had regarded him with 
contempt. To himself the great orator seemed to be laboring in behalf of the 
republic, whereas he really was only an instrument for raising Augustus to 
supreme power. When Antony returned from Gaul with Lepidus, Augustus 
threw off the republican mask, and joined them in establishing a triumvirate, 
He obtained Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily ; Antony, Gaul; and Lepidus, Spain. 
Their power was soon made absolute by the massacre of those unfriendly to 
them in Italy, and by the victory at Philippi over the republicans under Brutus 
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and Cassius. The Perusian war, excited by Fulvia, wife of Antony, seemed 
likely to lead to a contest between Augustus and his rival; but was ended by 
Fulvia’s death, and the subsequent marriage of Antony with Octavia, sister of 
Augustus. Shortly afterward the Roman world was divided anew, Augustus 
taking the western half, and Antony the eastern. The contest for supremacy 
commenced. While Antony was lost in luxurious dissipation at the court of 
Cleopatra, Augustus was industriously striving to gain the love and confidence 
of the Roman people, and to damage his rival in public estimation. War was at 
length declared against the Egyptian queen, and at the naval battle of Actium 
(31 B.c.) Augustus was victorious, and became sole ruler of the whole Roman 
world. Antony soon afterward ended his life by suicide; and Cleopatra, learning 
of his death and believing that Augustus intended carrying her in chains to 
Rome, also killed herself, so that Augustus triumphed only over her dead body, 
which he found awaiting him. Antony’s son by Fulvia, and Cesarion, son of 
Ceesar and Cleopatra, were put to death; and in 29 B.c., after regulating affairs in 
Egypt, Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor, Augustus returned to Rome in triumph, 
and, closing the temple of Janus, proclaimed universal peace. 

His subsequent measures were mild and prudent. To insure popular favor, 
he abolished the laws of the triumvirate, and reformed many abuses. Hitherto, 
since Ceesar’s death, he had been named Octavian ; but now the title of Augustus 
(‘‘sacred” or ‘‘consecrated”) was conferred on him. In his eleventh consulship 
(23 B.c.), the tribunician power was granted him for life by the senate. Repub- 
lican names and forms still remained, but they were mere shadows; and Augus- 
tus, in all but name, was absolute monarch. In 21 B.c., on the death of Lepidus, 
he had the high title of Pontifex Maximus bestowed on him. The nation sur- 
rendered to him all the power and honor that it had to give. 

After a course of victories in Asia, Spain, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Gaul, etc., 
Augustus (9 B.c.) suffered the one crushing defeat of his long rule, in the person 
of Quintilius Varus, whose army was annihilated by the Germans under Her- 
mann. The loss so afflicted Augustus that for some time he allowed his beard 
and hair to grow, as a sign of deep mourning, and often exclaimed, ‘“O Varus, 
Varus, give me back my legions!” Thenceforth he confined himself to plans of 
domestic improvements and reform, and so beautified Rome that it was said, 
“ Augustus found the city built of brick, and left it built of marble.” He also 
built cities in several parts of the empire ; and altars were raised by the grateful 
people to commemorate his beneficence ; while by a decree of the senate the 
name Augustus was given to the month Sextilis. 

Though thus surrounded with honor and prosperity, Augustus was not free 
from domestic trouble. The abandoned conduct of his daughter Julia was the 
cause of sore vexation to him. He had no son, and his nephew Marcellus, and 
Caius and Lucius, his daughter’s sons, whom he had appointed as his successors 
and heirs, as well as his favorite stepson, Drusus, all died early ; while his step- 
son, Tiberius, was an unamiable character whom he could not love. Age, sor- 
row, and failing health warned him to seek repose ; and, to recruit his strength, 
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he undertook a journey to Campania ; but his infirmity increased, and he died at 
Nola (14 A.b.), in the seventy-seventh year of his age. According to tradition, 
shortly before his death, he called for a mirror, arranged his hair neatly, and said 
to his attendants: “ Did I play my part well? If so, applaud me!” Augustus 
had consummate tact and address as a ruler and politician, and made use of the 
passions and talents of others to forward his own designs. The good and great 
measures which marked his reign were originated mostly by himself. He en- 
couraged agriculture, patronized the arts and literature, and was himself an 
author ; though only a few fragments of his writings have been preserved. Hor- 
ace, Virgil, Ovid, Propertius, Tibullus, and Livy—greatest of Latin poets and 
scholars—belonged to the Augustan Age, a name since applied in France to the 
reign of Louis XIV., in England to that of Queen Anne. 


Se aViBD ROS Ee 


By Rev. A. A. LAMBING, LL.D. 
(340-3 7) 
5 39 


IOGRAPHICAL history presents few characters 
B more interesting either to the statesman 
or the churchman than that of St. Ambrose, 
As a statesman—though but a small part of his 
life was devoted to the affairs of civil govern- 
ment—he showed great prudence, was sincere- 
ly devoted to the interests of his imperial 
master, and yet he was at the same time an 
uncompromising advocate and defender of the 
rights of the people. As a churchman he 
united a high degree of personal sanctity and a 
fatherly care of those intrusted to his pastoral 
vigilance—especially the poor—to an extraor- 
dinary firmness in maintaining the rights of the 
Church against imperial usurpation, and the 
purity of doctrine against the inroads of 
‘heresy. 

St. Ambrose was born about the year 340, 
of a Roman of the same name who was at that 
time prefect of the pretorium in Gaul, a prov- 
ince which then embraced a large portion of 
western and southwestern Europe. Arles, 
Lyons, and Treves contend for the honor of being his birthplace, but it is most 
probable that it was in the latter he first saw the light. Legends, too, are not 
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wanting of extraordinary occurrences which took place during his infancy, that 
seemed to presage his future greatness. Be these as they may, his life and works, 
which are before the world, stand in need of no such embellishments, now that 
they have become matters of history. His father died in his infancy, and his 
mother returned to Rome, where her wealth and social position enabled her to 
give her children the best education possible ; and none of them profited more by 
his opportunities than Ambrose. His attainments were numerous and _ varied, 
embracing, among other things, a thorough knowledge of the Greek language 
and literature, oratory of a high order, unusual skill in poetic composition, and 
a thorough acquaintance with music. 

Having completed his education, he went to Milan to enter upon his public 
career. Here his learning, ability, and integrity were soon recognized, and prefer- 
ments crowded thick upon him. But under all circumstances he remained true 
to himself; and, although then only a catechumen—or one undergoing instruc- 
tion before embracing Christianity—he yet made the maxims of the Gospel the 
rule of his life and conduct. Ina short time he was made governor of the prov- 
inces of Liguria and Aimelia, which embraced the greater part of Northern Italy. 
When setting out to assume the duties of that exalted position, he was told by 
one of those highest in authority, to “go and rule more as a bishop than a judge.” 
Although but thirty years of age at the time of his appointment, he strove by his 
vigilance, mildness, and probity, to act upon that advice which seemed almost pro- 
phetic ; for he was soon after called to the bishopric of Milan, as we shall present- 
ly have occasion to remark. The Arian heresy was then at the zenith of its power, 
and was at least secretly, and often openly, favored by the imperial authority. In 
few places was it more openly defiant than at Milan. Auxentius, the Arian bish- 
op of that see, died in the year 374, and a serious tumult was raised during the 
election of his successor-—the Arians and the orthodox Christians each contending 
for the mastery. In the discharge of his duties as governor, Ambrose entered the 
assembly, where by his firmness, prudence, and moderation he succeeded in restor- 
ing order. Tradition states that in a moment of tranquillity a child cried out : 
“Ambrose is bishop ;” but, be that as it may, and it matters little, so great was 
‘the public appreciation of his merits, and so high was the esteem in which he was 
held, that he was immediately elected by acclamation. Alarmed at this deter- 
mination of the people, he endeavored to escape the honor and remain in conceal- 
ment till another election should take place ; but the vigilance of the people pre- 
vented it. He then had recourse to another means of escape, urging that he was 
only a catechumen and could not lawfully be elected a bishop. But this, too, was 
overruled, when he insisted that being in the service of the emperor his permis- 
sion was necessary. So far, however, from this availing, it had the opposite effect, 
for the Emperor Valentinian readily gave his consent, adding the flattering re- 
mark that he was very much pleased to know that the civil governors whom he 
had selected to rule the provinces of the Empire, were fit to be made bishops to 
rule the Church of God. Seeing the will of heaven so clearly manifested, Am- 
brose feared longer to refuse his acquiescence, and at the age of thirty-four he 
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passed through the various ecclesiastical orders and was consecrated. Bishop of 
Milan on December 7, 374. 

Solicitude for the portion of the Church now entrusted to his pastoral care was 
thenceforth his only thought ; and to his other numerous and profound acquire- 
ments he added that of a careful study of the scriptures. In those unhappy times 
storms were raging on all sides between the orthodox Christians and the Arians; 
and while he and the church of Milan were congratulated from all sides on the 
choice of so able a chief pastor, he clearly saw that his future life must be one of 
constant struggle with the civil power for the rights of the Church, and with the 
Arians for the purity of doctrine. But his extraordinary combination of gentle- 
ness and charity with firmness and courage never failed him, and in the end it 
proved equal to the task imposed upon him ; and it has handed down his name 
as one of the noblest on the pages of the world’s history. The better to free 
himself from unnecessary trammels, he at once disposed of his immense wealth 
to the poor, except so much of it as was necessary for the becoming maintenance 
of his household; and the administration of even this he committed to others. 

The turbulent times through which the Church had passed and was still pass- 
ing, had necessarily given rise to numerous abuses; and to the correction of these 
the newly consecrated bishop unsparingly devoted himself. But though this was 
destined to be a life-work, and though he met with a great measure of success, 
“it must needs be that scandals come,” and no one can hope to eradicate entirely 
every abuse. Never was the Arian heresy so successfully dealt with as by him, 
and if he did not succeed in entirely destroying it, he did succeed in breaking its 
power and restoring greater tranquillity to the Church than it had enjoyed for a 
long term of years. Many elements combined to produce these consoling results ; 
and since we are treating of an eminent churchman, it is necessary to attach due 
importance to his own personal sanctity, which was at once a rebuke to disregard 
of ecclesiastical discipline, a living illustration of what the true Christian should be, 
and an evidence of the purity of his motives and the sincerity of hisconduct. This 
holiness had its effect too before the Throne of Grace, for the scriptures assure us 
that the prayers of the just man avail much. So long as we entertain the belief 
that Christ has established a church on earth, we must from necessity hold that He 
takes a lively interest in it, and blesses the labors of those who devote themselves 
to its extension. His eloquence, too, in the pulpit not only advanced the inter- 
ests of religion, but also stimulated the zeal and guided the efforts of others of 
less ability. His numerous controversial works refuted the errors and sophistries 
of the enemies of religion, on the one hand, and on the other, explained and de- 
fended its tenets. Those who wished to tread the higher walks of the spiritual 
life, found in his several treatises on certain of the Christian virtues, a sure hight 
to guide them in the way of perfection. Devoting his attention to the liturgy 
of divine worship, he added greatly to the attractiveness of the ceremonial, espe- 
cially by a thorough revision of the church music that had previously been in 
use, But in the march of the human mind nothing now remains of the Ambro- 
sian chant in its purity, save the ‘‘ Exultet,” as it is called, which is a hymn sung 
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in the Latin Church during the blessing of the Paschal candle on Holy Saturday. 
Large numbers of his poetic compositions still remain, and are found for the 
most part in the Roman breviary. It may be said that his pen was never idle 
nor his voice hushed when the interests of religion could be promoted, and many 
of his writings remain to our day, a proof of his learning, an evidence of his zeal, 
and a monument to his courage. Among his successes in advancing the cause 
of religion must be mentioned his conversion, in 387, of St. Augustine, the great- 
est light of the Western Church. But he is better known to the world at large by 
his firmness in withstanding the usurpation of the secular power, and bringing 
those in high places to confess and repent of their faults. In doing this he had 
ever the best interests of mankind at heart. 

Soon after his consecration as a bishop he wrote to the emperor, complaining 
of the corruption of some imperial governors; to whom Valentinian replied : 
“T have long since been acquainted with your freedom of speech, which did not 
deter me from consenting to your consecration. Continue to apply to our sins 
the remedies prescribed by the divine law.” Even in our own day, not a few 
salutary laws are due to his humane influence. He prevailed on the Emperor 
Gratian to pass a law, among others, that no criminal should be executed within 
less than thirty days after sentence had been passed. He also succeeded, but with 
ereat difficulty, in having the pagan statues removed from the senate. He had 
also a law passed forbidding the Arians to rebuild or repair their churches. 
When the Empress Justina sent to him asking the use of certain churches for 
the celebration of Easter, he refused; and when threats were made he answered 
in language worthy of a Christian prelate: ‘“ Should you ask what is mine, as my 
land or my money, I would not refuse you, though all that I possess belongs to 
the poor; but you have no right to that which belongs to God.” <A year later, 
the Easter of 386, the same request was made, when the intrepid bishop an- 
swered : ‘“‘ Naboth would not give up the inheritance of his ancestors, and shall 
I give up that of Jesus Christ?” It may perhaps be difficult for many in our 
day, when so little importance is attached to Christian unity, to appreciate the 
fearless action of this heroic person; but his biography would be imperfect in a 
very important particular if these points were passed over in silence ; and _ before 
passing judgment on him we must bear in mind the rule of the historian and 
biographer, so frequently lost sight of, that persons and things must be judged 
by the times and circumstances in which they were placed. The times change 
and we change in them. 

Perhaps the most remarkable event in the life of St. Ambrose, so far as the 
world at large will judge him, was his rebuke of the Emperor Theodosius. — In- 
stances like this are not rare, it is true, in the history of the Christian Church ; 
but this one stands forth with more than ordinary prominence. The circum- 
stances are briefly these: A sedition broke out in the city of Thessalonica, in 
which a number of officers and the commander of the imperial forces were slain. 
Theodosius, at the instigation of Rufinus, a military officer of prominence, sent a 
warrant to the commander of Illyricum to let the soldiers loose upon the city ; a 
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command that was carried out with great cruelty, and by which more.than seven 
thousand persons, the innocent as well as the guilty, were massacred in the most 
inhuman manner. The grief of Ambrose on hearing this was extreme; and, in 
order to afford the emperor time to reflect, he withdrew from Milan, and ad- 
dressed him a very touching letter exhorting him to repentance, assuring him at 
the same time that he, as bishop, would not receive his offerings nor perform the 
services of religion in his presence till he had done so. The prelate soon after 
returned to his episcopal city ; and when the emperor appeared at the doors of 
the church to attend divine services, he forbade him to enter till he had done 
penance for his crime. Excuses and palliations were of no avail, and when the 
emperor urged that King David had sinned, he was told that as he had imitated 
David in his sin, he should also imitate him in his repentance ; and the doors of 
the church were closed against him. ‘The emperor returned to his palace, where 
for eight months he did penance for his fault; and he was not admitted to full 
communion till he had perfectly complied with the requirements of the bishop. 

While to the general reader there may appear an unwonted severity, and even 
a tyrannical vindictiveness in this firmness of the holy prelate, his companions 
and those who knew his character best find in it an evidence of his zeal for the 
cause of religion, and his desire for the true conversion of the sinner; and the 
man of the world will find in him the champion of the poor and oppressed 
against the tyranny of power. It is a well-known fact of history that he did not 
cease, during all this time, to beseech heaven with prayers and tears for the em- 
peror, whom he sincerely loved. But his character in this, as in all else, has 
withstood the test of time, and shines with undiminished lustre down the vista 
of ages. 

St. Ambrose died about midnight before Holy Saturday, April 4, 397; and 
his body reposes in a vault under the high altar of the basilica of Milan—the 
church that he had served so long and so well. His feast is kept in the Latin 
Church on December 7th, and he is justly regarded as one of the most illustrious 
doctors of the Church. 
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By His EMINENCE JAMES, CARDINAL GIBBONS 


(354-430) 


MONG the few great names which have 
A most signally emblazoned the pages of 
history, and whose fame and influence have 
not been limited to their own age, coun- 
try, or people, that-of Augustine, saint and 
bishop, stands out pre-eminently as worthy 
of all the encomiums bestowed upon him by 
serious students of men and their times. He 
has been and is regarded as the greatest and 
most celebrated of theologians, the father 
and master of preachers of the Divine Word, 
the peer of the rarest and most enlightened 
minds, whose soaring is above all time. He 
has been given a place with Plato and Bos- 
suet, with Cicero and St. Thomas, in the 
universal acclaim. Great in faith, great in 
thought, great in virtue, great in genius, he 
lived in the century of great men, tower- 
ing above all. Athanasius was Patriarch of 
Alexandria and Cyril of Jerusalem ; Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazianzen, 
and Basil the Great, formed a triumvirate of holy, eloquent, and erudite defend- 
ers of truth and justice ; Ambrose was by his faith and piety illumining the See 
of Milan ; the Christian Cicero, Chrysostom, was pouring forth at Constantinople 
streams of golden eloquence ; Jerome, the hermit of Bethlehem, was giving his 
masterly expositions of Scripture. And Augustine arose in this galaxy of great- 
ness and genius to shed glory on the land and church of Africa, which had seen 
its Tertullian and been adorned by its Cyprian. Contact with such men were an 
honor ; drinking at their feet deep and wholesome draughts of purest wisdom 
were glory; but to have the notes of one’s song arise above theirs as did Augus- 
tine’s, were solid genius and lasting fame. 

St. Augrstine was born on November 13, A.D. 354, at the little town of Ta- 
gasta, in ancient Numidia, which is now Algeria. His father was an unassuming 
and honorable soul, though of humble and modest origin. His mother was the 
sainted Monica, who is so justly venerated on Christian altars. The early educa- 
tion of Augustine was received in his native village, with slender means and 
amidst meagre advantages. Asa boy he manifested very little of those studious 
habits which were afterward to distinguish and elevate him to universal honor. 
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At great sacrifice on his father’s part, and with the princely generosity of a noted 
inhabitant of Tagasta, named Romanian, he was sent to the better equipped 
schools of the neipRborine Madaura and later to Carthage. The schools of Car- 
thage, though not so renowned and exceptional as those of Alexandria and An- 
tioch, were yet among the most prominent of the Roman World. He was six- 
teen years of age when he was taken to this city, and after four years he had risen 
to the first place in the schools of rhetoric and had mastered all the branches of 
the liberal arts then taught. None could equal his penetration, none surpass him 
in the readiness of his answers or in the clearness of his expositions. The subtle 
distinctions and divisions of Aristotle were plain to him. And in the arena of 
philosophical disputation he knew no superior. He was particularly attracted to 
the study of eloquence ; and the perusal of Cicero’s “ Hortensius” (which un- 
fortunately has been lost in the vicissitudes of time) stirred his soul to higher 
flights and begot a noble enthusiasm for the imperishable beauty of wisdom, 
made him impatient of the evanescent hopes of men, and carried him onward to 
further quest of truth. 

When his studies were completed, he returned in 370 to Tagasta and lodged 
with his wealthy patron and benefactor; for his father had died the year after his 
arrival in Carthage. Though here he began to teach grammar and kindred 
branches, he did not long remain at home; he soon departed again for Carthage, 
where his successes as a master surpassed those he had gained as a disciple. Led 
by his former fame and by the daily increasing applause which greeted the youth- 
ful professor of rhetoric, many gathered around him. He was then only twenty- 
three years of age. Among. his: pupils he numbered Licentius and Alypius—two 
names indissolubly bound up with the story of Augustine’s life. His place 
among the learned and first men of that ancient city was made doubly secure 
when, at a public contest in poetry, he was awarded the prize, and was crowned 
with the laurel by the Proconsul, Vindician, before the assembled people and 
most celebrated minds of the city. 

But while he was thus advancing in favor with men, while thirst for truth was 
burning him, he yielded to the seductions of the wealthy youth of his time; 
though he had been early trained by his pious mother in the love of virtue and 
the hatred of iniquity, yet the apparent austerity of virtue seemed now to affright 
him, and the pleasures of life and the allurements of vice captivated his ardent 
disposition ; and while he never seems to have plunged into the extravagances 
and disorders common to so many of his companions, nor to have been guilty of 
crimes which spring from a cruel nature or very depraved instincts, he indulged 
in some pursuits which formed the prolific source of future profound grief. He 
loved ease, and was averse to self-denial and hardship—hence his indiscretions 
and follies. But the most distinguishing trait of his character was his honesty, 
and this feature redeemed and palliated his few irregularities. 

The scholars of Carthage were anything but sober, industrious, modest, and 
orderly youths. They were indocile and turbulent ; not only disturbing by their 
wild pranks the peace of the city, but interrupting by their noisy behavior and 
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inattention the master’s discourses and lectures. It was next to impossible to 
preserve any semblance of discipline in the classes. So Augustine left in disgust 
and set out for Rome, the ancient mistress of the world. He had been enamoured 
by her imperishable traditions and magnificent monuments of grandeur and art, 
by her memories of numerous great men, their genius and their works, by her 
history ever rich in majesty and glory. Induced by the consideration that he 
would find there the absence of unfavorable circumstances and the presence of 
stronger incentives to enthusiasm and high inspiration, he left his country and his 
mother, and in 383, with Alypius, his friend and pupil, he departed for this 
metropolis. But again he was doomed to disappointment. Though disciples 
were not wanting, and his chair was surrounded by a throng of earnest and strong 
students, he did not find the all-absorbing passion for wisdom and truth, for the 
sublime and beautiful, that he had fondly anticipated. There was not, indeed, 
the same degree of turbulence and disorder as at Carthage, but the magnificence 
and ostentation of the Roman family and life, their splendid palaces and festive 
orgies, could not but prove very injurious to habits of study. The youth had im- 
bibed the venal corruption everywhere prevalent. Hence it not seldom happened 
that Roman scholars conspired to rob their master of his salary and desert his 


class ina body. Roman vileness and baseness disgusted Augustine even more 


than Punic insubordination. He therefore took advantage of a request made by 
the citizens of Milan of Symmachus who was then Prefect of Rome, that he 
would procure for them a professor of rhetoric. He accepted the proposal ; 
and toward the close of the year 384 he was teaching at Milan. 

Up to this time the soul of Augustine was not influenced by higher inspira- 
tion than pleasure, nor his’ mind by anything which did not correspond to his 
preconceived notions of philosophic accuracy. Nor was he yet a Christian by 
baptism, as it was the custom of the age to postpone the reception of this sacra- 
ment till later in life, both that it might be received with better dispositions and 
more fruit, and because sins and faults committed by the baptized possessed in 
their eyes and before God deeper malice and blacker ingratitude ; they wished to 
avoid this evil. When a child, Augustine was so ill that his life was despaired 
of ; the waters of regeneration were about to be poured over him; but he soon 
recovered and again the baptism was deferred. In Milan he was attracted by 
St. Ambrose’s eloquent discourses on the Christian religion ; and their simple and 
earnest character, their strong and convincing argument, their fervid and impas- 
sioned vein appealed to. the young man’s mind. His heart was touched by the 
manifest holiness of the good bishop’s life and conduct, especially when he con- 
trasted them with those of the Manicheans with whom he had so long been as- 
sociated. The study of Platonic philosophy urged him on to celestial heights 
and made him gaze on the infinite nature of God. The Epistles of St. Paul 
riveted his attention in his search after purest truth, and joined to the pious pray- 
ers of the Sainted Monica, who thus drew down abundant grace divine, com- 
pleted the miracle of his conversion. The wayward Augustine wept for his sins, 
the learned philosopher bowed his head in faith and humility before the Gospel 
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of Jesus Christ and the truth of God as revealed by Him. After a period of se- 
clusion which he spent from August (386) to the Easter solemnity of the next 
year, with Monica, Alypius, Licentius, and several others, at Cassiciacum in the 
suburbs of Milan, he was baptized by St. Ambrose on April 24th or 25th, a.p. 
387. 

Once a Christian, Augustine thought of returning to his native country. He 
desired to perfect himself in the Christian science and spirit, and to teach and 
defend among his own people Catholic doctrines and interests—henceforth to be 
the sole aim of his life. In August or September therefore of that same year he 
set out with his mother and friends for Africa. But the death of Monica at 
Ostia in Italy changed his plans. And after paying all the duties of religion and 
filial tenderness to this devoted mother, he went to Rome. But in the spring of 
the year 388 he finally set foot on his native shores. He betook himself immedi- 
ately to the environs of Tagasta and found an asylum for study, contemplation, 
and prayer. 

It happened that, prompted by zeal and affection, he went on one occasion in 
391 to Hippo, which was on the Mediterranean Sea five leagues from Carthage, 
and the site of the present Bona, for the purpose of inducing a certain friend to 
join him in his solitude. While here he entered the church where the holy bish- 
op, Valerius, was preaching to the people and complaining of his sad need of a 
priest to aid him in his duties, and especially to exercise the office of preaching, 
since an impediment in his speech rendered that duty very difficult and extremely 
painful for him. Preaching was the exclusive function of the bishop. And when 
Augustine as a priest assumed the duty, he was the first in priest’s orders who had 
ever preached in presence of a bishop. And it was in that capacity that he arose 
in the Council of Hippo (393) and delivered his famous discourse on “ Faith and 
its Creed.” As Augustine entered the church while the bishop was making the 
above complaint, the congregation, who recognized him (for his fame had 
spread over all Africa), immediately, as if by divine inspiration, proposed him for 
the office of priest. Valerius was of course overjoyed; and after a short time 
which the saint requested for preparation, he was ordained and attached to the 
church of Hippo. The esteem in which the new priest was held, his apostolic 
labors, his eloquence, his piety, soon impelled the aged bishop to raise his sa- 
cerdotal co-laborer to the episcopal dignity and associate him still more ‘closely 
with himself in the government of the See of Hippo. He was accordingly con- 
secrated a little before Christmas of the year 395. And the subsequent thirty-five 
years were the busiest, the most arduous, and the most fruitful of his long and 
eventful career. His energy was indefatigable and extended in every direction. 
The religious movements of his time brought into play all the resources of his 
mind and heart. He combated heresies and reclaimed heretics. His correspond- 
ence embraced a multitude of subjects and was carried on with various parts of 
the Church. His zeal in preaching never knew rest, and his efforts in instructing 
the ignorant were ceaseless. He established centres of religious life for men and 
women, and composed for them a rule of life and spirit and principles that have 
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not yet died. He was alive to the necessity of a zealous and energetic clergy 
whom he wished trained in the spirit and teachings of the Gospel maxims and 
counsels, and therefore formed the nucleus of a monastic clergy. He had begun 
the realization of this idea in the community which he established at Hippo just 
after his ordination as priest, and he perfected it when he was made bishop. Ten 
of those whom he trained in this his first monastery, became bishops of the vari- 
ous sees of Africa, including Alypius, who was sent to Tagasta, Possidius, his first 
biographer, and Fortunatus, who was his successor in the ‘See of Hippo. During 
all this time he continued to wear the long black robe and hood and leathern gir- 
dle peculiar to the cenobites of the East, which he had donned at Milan shortly 
after his baptism when he laid aside the dress of his native Africa. Not only his 
vesture but also his daily life and practices were the same as those which are the 
privilege and glory of monks, nuns, and hermits. None surpassed him in austeri- 
ties and self-denial, as none had surpassed him in philosophic lore at Carthage, 
and at Milan and Rome. 

The magnificent effects of his extraordinary gifts, fertile ingenuity, and deep 
learning and broad mind ; the influence of his genius on the thoughts and ideas of 
his own and succeeding ages, may be best Bienen from a brief survey of his writ- 
ings. Augustine's early aim was to seek truth. He was perplexed with many 
doubts ; he could not conceive the existence of anything real outside of physical 
bodies ; and nothing-around him completely and satisfactorily gave him answer. 
The Manicheans, who had occupied themselves with questions on the nature of 
God, the creation of the world, and the origin of evil, seemed to have attained on 
these points some tangible conclusions. For want of better Augustine defended 
their doctrines nithout participating in the excesses which distinguished those 
sectaries. But he felt himself alienated from them, partly because of the lack of 
the prestige of great men among them, and because he found Faustus, a Mani- 
chean bishop and the Goliath of their forces, ignorant of many simple subjects, 
and unable to give but vague and shallow responses to the questions that agitated 
his soul. He afterward had a famous controversy with this Faustus, and wrote 
against him thirty-three books. The results of Augustine’s studies were that he 
was able to refute their attacks on Holy Scripture which they said had undergone 
serious changes, and to see the falsehood of their main postulate that good pro- 
ceeds from a good principle and evil from an evil principle ; and also to recog- 
nize the futility of their objection that the Christians spoke of a human form in 
God. Against this sect his principal writings are ‘‘On the Manners and Customs 
of the Catholic Church and those of the Manicheans;” “The Utility of Faith ;” 
“The Two Souls,’ and a book against Adimantes, the disciple of Manes, in 
which he reconciles the contradictions alleged to exist between the Old and the 
New Testament. 

From the Manicheans Augustine turned to the Academicians, who were a 
philosophical sect, and pretended that it was impossible for man to come to the 
possession of truth. Augustine had many conferences on this subject with his 
friends in his retreat at Cassiciacum ; and the outcome was two books “‘ On Order,” 
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and one on “ The Blessed Life.” These works discussed the matter thoroughly 
and left the philosophers no loophole of escape. 

A more dangerous error, though purely local in its immediate surroundings, 
was the denial of the validity of Baptism when conferred by heretics. This con- 
tention had occasioned a schism in the church of Africa since the beginning of 
the fourth century. It received the name of Donatism from Donatus, schismatic 
Bishop of Carthage, who had been aided by another Donatus of Case Nigre. 
In St. Augustine's time it had spread over the whole country. The Saint put 
forward the true idea of the Church and showed that the minister of a sacrament 
does not communicate to the recipient his own character of holiness or of guilt, 
that itis Christ Himself who baptizes and absolves and gives efficacy to sacramen- 
tal signs. The cogency of his words, the clearness of his explanations, and his 
grace of manner led many of the Donatists to desire union with the Church, 
which he showed them, as Christ’s Body, is one and indivisible. His chief 
works in this controversy are a letter to Maximinus, a Donatist bishop whom 
he brought back to Catholic Unity, the “Christian Combat,” the “One Bap- 
tism,” three books against Parmeian, letter to Glorius and three others, and a con- 
ference with Bishop Fortunatus, at Turbusum. 

As if by divine inspiration he had laid down in a work on “Free Will,” 
which he had begun at Rome, enlarged at Tagasta, and completed in 395, prin- 
ciples which afford sufficient answer to the errors of Pelagianism. This heresy 
broached novel teachings on man, the fall, and the state in which that fall had left 
the human race. St. Augustine, who had not been able to take part in the coun- 
cil of Carthage, where Pelagius was first condemned, brought out in clear light 
the true doctrine and nature and action of supernatural grace, and the effects of 
original sin on man’s will and heart. His treatises on “ Merit” and the ‘“ Remis- 
sion of Sins,” explained all the weakness of fallen nature, the need of divine grace 
to perform actions that conduce to eternal life, and the necessity and place of hu- 
man effort in the work of justification and faith. As it was asserted that chil- 
dren should not be baptized because the sin of Adam was not transmitted to 
them, he wrote a book on the “ Baptism of Children.” In “ Nature and Grace” 
and “Faith and its Works,” “On the Grace of Jesus Christ” and “ Original 
Sin,” still further explanation and argument are given to establish Catholic truth. 

Still another heresy was beginning to poison religious thought: Arianism, or 
the denial of the divinity of Jesus Christ, was invading the church of Africa. - 
And the writings of St. Augustine against this movement are among his most 
luminous and brilliant works. He wrote three letters and fifteen books on the 
Trinity—these he commenced in 400 and’ completed in 416. Perhaps the clear- 
est and plainest are the one hundred and twenty-four treatises (so called) on the 
Gospel of St. John, and ten on the First Epistle of the same Apostle. They were 
sermons or catechetical instructions and homilies, delivered during the year 416 
to his flock, on the prevalent heresies but especially on the Arian. And his re- 
sponse to the five questions of Honorius, a citizen of Carthage, contains lucid 
expositions of some difficult portions of Scripture. 
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On Scripture matters, besides the works just mentioned, St. Augustine’s en- 
lightened views are found in twelve books on the ‘“ Literal Sense of Genesis ; 
in these he seems to have divined all modern objections and theories about this 
work of Moses. On the seven first books of the Bible, he has left us seven 
treatises. “An Explanation of the Psalms,” a correspondence with St. Jerome 
on the Epistle to the Galatians, four books on the agreement of the Evangel- 
ists, two on Gospel questions, and a book on “ Things That are not Seen,” 
should not be unknown to Biblical students. 

Nor was the Pagan attitude toward Catholic Truth forgotten. He had passed 
through the phase, and knew the Pagan mind. He put down their difficul- 
ties, et away their doubts, threw light on’ their darkness, led them on 
in truth, in “The True Religion,” ‘“ Eighty-three Questions,” ‘The Christian 
Doctrine,” ba an early treatise on the ‘“ Immortality “of the Soul.” 

But by far his greatest and most enduring works are his “Confessions” and 
“ The City of God.” The former, at once a poem, a history, and a treatise of phi- 
losophy, beautifully expresses the trials and efforts of a human soul striving for 
truth and happiness away from God, and the ecstatic sentiments of the same sou! 
on the attainment of both truth and happiness in the faith and virtues of Jesus 
Christ and in His Gospel. The other, in eloquent and philosophical vein, dis- 
courses on the Church of God on earth and in heaven ; shows the hollowness of 
all opinions, thoughts, and efforts contrary to the eternal order which is God ; is, 
as it were, an encyclopedia of all that he had written before, an exhaustless sum- 
mary of refutation against heresy and paganism, and an analysis of the glories and 
benefits of Christianity. St. Augustine in its composition occupied all the time 
from 413 to 426—the period of his momentous struggle against Pelagianism. 

The lines of intellectual and religious thought which called forth the just 
mentioned and other productions of St. Augustine’s brilliant genius, have con- 
tinued all along the centuries even till now. The same movements exist; the 
same tendencies, though more intense in their working, actuate men toward 
truth ; and the same obstacles impede their progress; objections, in other forms 
perhaps, yet substantially the same, are urged against the very points against 
which the sainted pontiff wrote and struggled —God, Creation, the Bible, Chat, 
human infirmity or human strength, man’s power to attain truth unaided, and his 
freedom from any supernatural dependence. No wonder that Augustine, who 
had passed through all these phases of action, should have always been called upon 
for effective weapons in the warfare, and that he should have been the supreme 
authority in such questions for many an age in the Latin or Western Church. 
His sounds are as clear to-day, and his arguments are as convincing and potent. 
The student and the dialectician and the theologian can ill afford to be unfamiliar 
with the great doctor’s thoughts. 

All these writings everywhere evidence the beauty of his character, as his ae- 
tions were ever in accord with evangelical perfection. There is wonderful power 
of mercy, compassion, and love, in all. He had been weak himself, hence he 
treated weakness with gentleness. Two things rendered him indulgent; a sad 
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experience of the infirmities of human nature, and a profound knowledge of the 
depth of those infirmities. His virtues of humility, compassion, moderation, and 
generosity, all sprung from that, just as his deep faith and strong convictions of 
Christian truth were begotten of his fierce struggle with doubt and error and _ his 
long and ardent search for truth. 

He died in honor on August 28th, a.p. 430. But men have not ceased to 
admire his genius, appreciate his labors, love his character ; and thousands imitate 
his piety and are governed by his mandates of spiritual life. 
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By Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D. 
(ABOUT 372-466) 


HE original name of St. 

Patrick was Szccat, which 
is said to signify “strong in 
war.” Patricius appears to have 
been his Roman name. He 
was born of Christian parents 
at some period between a.p. 
372 and A.D. 415. His father, 
Calphurnius, was a deacon, his 
grandfather, Potitus, a priest. 
Though an _ ecclesiastic, Cal- 
phurnius would seem to have 
held the rank of decurion, and may therefore have been of Roman or provincial 
British extraction, His birthplace was a spot which he himself calls Bonavem 
Taberniz, and which in all probability may be identified with the modern Kirk- 
patrick, between Dumbarton and Glasgow. 

The parents of Succat, as has been already said, were Christians, and it would 
seem that the Gospel had been preached to some extent in the neighborhood of 
his father’s home. Whatever amount, however, of instruction he may have re- 
ceived was rudely interrupted, when he was about sixteen years of age. 

The coasts of Scotland were at this time exposed to the frequent incursions 
of Irish chieftains, who landed from their swift barks, ravaged the country, and 
having carried off as many of the inhabitants as they could, consigned them to . 
slavery. In one of these expeditions the house of Calphurnius was attacked, 
and Succat, with two of his sisters and many of his countrymen, was carried 
away and conveyed to the north of Ireland. 
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Here he was purchased as a slave by Michul or Milchu, a chief of North 
Dalaradia, who dwelt in the valley of the Braid, near Mount Slemish, in the 
country of Antrim. The work assigned him was that of attending his master’s 
flocks and herds, and in his “Confession,” which he wrote toward the close of 
his life, he describes how he wandered over the bleak mountains, often drenched 
with the rains, and numbed with the frosts. His period of servitude lasted six 
years; and during this time he would seem to have made himself acquainted 
with the language of the native tribes, and to have learned their habits and modes 
of life. At length he succeeded in effecting his escape to the seaside, where he 
took ship, and, after a tempestuous passage, regained his father’s house. _ His stay, 
however, was destined to be very short. Ina predatory excursion he was a sec- 
ond time taken captive, and again, after a brief interval, succeeded in making his 
escape. 

Had he listened to his parents, he would now have remained with them, but 
he was bent on a very different occupation. ‘The Divine Voice,” he says, “ fre- 
quently admonished me to consider whence I derived the wisdom which was in 
me, who once knew neither the number of my days nor was acquainted with 
God; and whence I obtained afterward so great and salutary a gift as to know 
and to love God.” During the weary hours, moreover, of his captivity, he had 
often reflected how blessed a thing it would be if he, to whom it had been given 
to’ know the true God and his Son Jesus Christ, could carry the glad tidings to 
his master’s people and the land of his exile. 

One night, he tells us, he had a dream, in which he thought he saw a man 
coming from Ireland with a number of letters. One of these he gave him to 
read, and in the beginning occurred the words, ‘‘ The voice of the Irish.” While 
he was reading it, he thought he heard a voice calling to him across the Western 
Sea, ‘‘ We entreat thee, holy youth, to come and walk among us.” 

Obedient, therefore, to what he deemed to bea plain leading from heaven, 
and resisting the arguments and entreaties of relatives and friends, who mocked 
at his enthusiastic resolve, he set out for the monasteries in Southern France, 
there to prepare himself for the work of preaching the gospel in the land of 
his captivity. Amidst the conflicting legends which now follow him at every 
step, it seems probable that he repaired to the monastic schools of Tours, Aux- 
erre, and Lerins, where he studied and was employed for some little time in pas- 
toral duties, having been ordained successively deacon and priest.. 

There, too, he would seem to have been elevated to the episcopate, and thence 
with a band of fellow-laborers he set sail for Ireland, about the middle of the fifth 
century. Landing on one of the islands off the coast of Dublin, he and his com- 
panions tried unsuccessfully to obtain provisions, which they greatly needed. 
Thence sailing northward they put in at a strait called Brene, and after landing 
at the southwestern extremity of Strangford Lough, advanced some considerable - 
way into the interior. 

They had not gone far before they encountered a native chief named Dichu, 
at the head of a band of men. Mistaking St. Patrick for the leader of one of 
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the many pirate crews which at that time often appeared upon the coast, he was 
on the point of putting him to death. But struck by the missionary’s appear- 
ance, and seeing that both he and his companions were unarmed, he hospitably 
received them into his house. In frequent interviews he now heard the doctrines 
of the faith, and after a time was baptized, with all his family. According to 
some authorities he also bestowed upon his instructor the ground whereon his 
barn was built ; and here arose the celebrated church called Sadhall Patrazc, 
“The Barn of Patrick,” which still retains the name of Sabhal, or Saul, and is 
situated about two miles northeast of Downpatrick. 

Leaving Saul, the missionaries proceeded to northern Dalaradia, and the resi- 
dence of St. Patrick’s old master, Milchu. But nothing would induce the old 
chief to receive one who had once been his slave, or to forsake the paganism of 
his forefathers. His journey thus ineffectual, St. Patrick returned to the district 
where Dichu resided, and made the neighborhood for sometime his headquarters. 
Thence proceeding southward, he determined to visit the central parts of the 
island, and especially the famous hill of Tara, where King Laoghaire was about 
to hold a great religious festival in the presence of all of his. tributary chieftains, 
druids, and bards. In this stronghold of druidism he resolved to celebrate the 
approaching festival of Easter, and preach the word to the assembled chiefs. It 
was Easter eve, we are told, when he reached the neighborhood of Tara, and 
having erected a tent, he made preparations for spending the night with his com- 
panions, and kindled a fire for the purpose of preparing food. As the smoke 
curled upward in the evening air, it was observed by the druids in the king’s 
tents and caused the greatest consternation. To kindle any fire during the sol- 
emn assembly of the chiefs, before the king had lighted the sacred flame in the 
palace of Tara, was a sin of the greatest enormity, and the druids did not scruple 
to warn the king that if the fire of the stranger was not extinguished that night, 
unto him, whose fire it was, would belong the sovereignty of Ireland forever. 

Messengers were accordingly sent to discover the authors of the sacrilege, and 
to order them to appear before Laoghaire. The missionaries went, and their fear- 
lessness when in the presence of the monarch and his nobles won for theny a re- 
spectful hearing. On the following day St. Patrick again addressed the chiefs, 
doubtless in their own language, ana proclaimed to them the doctrines of: the 
faith. Laoghaire himself, indeed, did not profess to bea convert, but he gave 
permission to the man of God to preach the word, on condition that he did not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom. During the ensuing week, therefore, when 
the great public games were celebrated at Tailten, the missionary and his com- 
panions addressed themselves to the youngest brother of the king, and were so 
favorably received that he professed himself a believer, submitted to baptism, and 
is said to have given the site of a church called afterward “The Great Church of 
Patrick.” 

The impression thus made upon the chiefs was soon shared by their subjects, 
and though the pagan party made frequent attempts to put the missionaries to 
death, from which they narrowly escaped, iis: were heartily received in West- 
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meath, Connaught, Mayo, and Ulster, and before long found themselves strong 
enough to destroy the great idol Crom-cruach, on the plain of Magh Slecht, in the 
county of Cavan ; and, in the district of the clan Amalgaidh, admitted to baptism 
the seven sons of the king and many of their people. 

To the worshippers of the powers of nature, and especially the sun and other 
heavenly bodies, St. Patrick proclaimed that the great luminary which ruled the 
day had no self-originated existence, but was created by One whom he taught 
them to call God the Father. ‘‘ Besides him,” said he, “there is no other god, 
nor ever was, nor will be. He was in the beginning before.all things, and from 
him all things are derived, visible and invisible.” He told them next of “his 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ, who had become man, had conquered death and 
ascended into heaven, where he sat far above all principalities and powers, and 
whence he would hereafter come to judge both the quick and the dead, and re- 
ward every man according to his deeds.” ‘‘ Those,” he declared, ‘“‘ who believed 
in him, would rise again in the glory of the true Sun, that is, in the glory of Jesus 
Christ, being by redemption sons of God and joint-heirs of the Christ, of whom, 
and by whom, and to whom, are all things; for the true Sun, Jesus Christ, will 
never wane nor set, nor will any perish who do his will, but they shall live for- 
ever, even as he liveth forever with God the Father Almighty, and the Holy 
Spirit, world without end.” . 

Such, as it would seem from his ‘‘Confession,” was the Gospel he proclaimed, 
and his words, confirmed and illustrated by his own intrepid zeal, ardent love, and 
sincere and devoted life, made a deep impression on the minds of the Celtic 
chiefs. With the religious enthusiasm deeply seated in the primitive Celtic char- 
acter, which many years before won for St. Paul so warm a reception in Galatia, 
their hearts were touched and they welcomed the missionary, and believed the 
word which he preached. 

As time went on, the labors of St. Patrick were lightened by the arrival of 
the bishops Secundinus, Auxilius, and Isserninus, whom he had sent either to 
France or Britain to receive consecration. Their coming enabled him to extend 
the sphere of his operations, and he undertook missionary tours in Meath, Lein- 
ster, Ossory, and Munster. These continued for several years, during which he 
was occupied in preaching the word, baptizing new converts, and erecting 
churches. Knowing well how much his own acquaintance with the native lan- 
guage had contributed to his success, he labored diligently to establish a native 
ministry wherever he went. Cautiously selecting from the higher classes those 
whose piety and intelligence seemed to fit them for the work of the ministry, he 
established seminaries and monastic schools, where they were trained and edu- 
cated ; and to these schools the young of both sexes flocked with extraordinary 
eagerness, | 

While he was laboring in the southeastern part of Munster, a petty prince of 
Cardiganshire, named Coroticus, though apparently professing Christianity, set 
out from Wales, and descending on the Irish coast with a band of armed fol- 
lowers, murdered several of the people, and carried off a large number with the 
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intention of disposing of them as slaves. This outrage, perpetrated in one of the 
districts where St. Patrick was baptizing, roused his keenest indignation, and he 
wrote a letter, which he sent by one of his companions, calling upon Coroticus to 


restore the captives, many of whom had been baptized. But his request being 


treated with contempt and scorn, he composed another circular epistle, in which 
he inveighed in the strongest terms against the cruelty of the marauding, tribe 
and its chief. He contrasted his conduct with that of the Christians of the Con- 
tinent, who were in the habit of sending large sums of money to ransom captives, 
and concluded by threatening him and his followers with excommunication, un- 
less he desisted in future from his piratical habits. What was the result of the 
epistle is not known, but it is to be feared that the attempt to recover the cap- 
tives was not successful. Slavery and the trade in slaves was almost more diffi- 
cult to root out than paganism, and the inhuman traffic was in full activity as late 
as the tenth century between England and Ireland, and the port of Bristol was 
one of its principal centres. 

Meanwhile, after a somewhat lengthened sojourn in the district of Lowth and 
parts of Ulster, St. Patrick reached the district of Macha, containing the royal 
city of Emania, the residence of the kings of Ulster, the remains of which, under 
the name of the Navan, still exist about two miles west of Armagh. Here he 
was cordially received by Daire, a wealthy chief, who made over to him a pleas- 
ant piece of ground on an ‘eminence, Drazm-sazleh, or “ Hill of the Willows.” 
The spot pleased St. Patrick, and here he determined to erect a church. The 
foundations were accordingly laid, and around it rose by degrees the city of Ar- 
magh, the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland ; and here its founder spent the re- 
mainder of his life, only leaving it now and then to visit his favorite retreat at 
Saul, round which clustered so many associations of his earliest labors, and of his 
first convert Dichu. 

Here, too, having called to his aid the bishops Secundinus, Isserninus, and 
Auxilius, who next to himself were best qualified by long experience for the work, 
he proceeded to hold synods, and to make regulations for the general government 
of the churches he had founded. Again and again he was solicited to revisit his 
friends and relatives in Scotland, but nothing could induce him to leave his post. 
In his “ Confession,” written when far advanced in years, he touchingly describes 
how often he had been requested to come among his kinsmen once more, but 
how a deep sense of the spiritual love between himself and his flock ever retained 
him in Ireland. 

It was while he was staying at Saul that the apostle of Ireland was seized 
with his last illness. He had lived to a good old age, and the sunset of his life 
was calm and peaceful. Perceiving that his end drew nigh, and desirous, as we 
are told, that Armagh should be the resting-place of his remains, he set out 
thither, but was unable to continue the journey. Increasing weakness, and, as it 
seemed to him the voice of an angel, bade him return to the church of his first 


convert ; and there he closed his eyes in death, probably in the year a.p. 466, 


leaving behind him the visible memorials of a noble work nobly done. He and 
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his fellow-laborers had made for themselves, by the labors of their own hands, 
civilized dwellings amid the tangled forest and the dreary morass. At a time 
when clan-feuds and bloodshed were rife, and princes rose and fell, and all was 
stormy and changeful, they had covered the islands with monastic schools, where 
the Scriptures were studied, ancient books collected and read, and native mis- 
sionaries trained for their own country, and for the remotest parts of the Euro- 
pean continent. 


JUSTINIAN THE GREAT 
(483-565) 


| Phat ANICIUS JUSTINIANUS, nephew 
on the mother’s side of the Emperor 
Justin, was born in 482 or 483 a.p., in the 
village of Tauresium, in Illyria. His original 
name was Upranda. Although of obscure 
parentage, and indeed slave-born, he shared 
the success of his maternal uncle, Justin, 
being invited at an early age to Constanti- 
nople, where he received an early educa- 
tion. When his uncle assumed the purple, 
in 518, he appointed Justinian commander- 
in-chief of the army of Asia. His tastes, 
however, inclining him rather to civic pur- 
suits, he declined this appointment, and re- 
mained attached to the court of Constan- 
tinople. In 521, he was named consul, 
and during the remaining years of the reign 
of his uncle he continued to exercise 
great influence. In 527 the Emperor Jus- 
“tin, by the advice of the senate, proclaimed 
him his partner in the empire. Justin survived this step but four months, and in 
the same year Justinian was proclaimed sole emperor, and crowned along with 
his wife, the famous Theodora, whom, despite her more than dubious anteced- 
ents as an actress, he had raised to the position as his wife. Justinian on his ac- 
cession was in his forty-fifth year. His reign, which extends over thirty-eight 
years, is the most brilliant in the history of the late empire. Although himself 
without the taste or the capacity for military command, he had the good fortune 
or the skill to select the ablest generals of the last days of Roman military as- 
cendency. Under the direction of his generals, and especially of the celebrated 
Narses and Belisarius, his reign may be said to have restored the Roman Empire, 
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at least in outward appearance, to its ancient limits, and to have reunited the 
East and the West under a single rule. In his first war—that with Persia—he 
concluded a treaty by which the crisis that had so long threatened, was at least 
warded off ; but the rejoicings which celebrated its termination had, owing to a 
domestic revolution, almost proved fatal to the authority of Justinian himself. A 
conflict of the so-called Blue and Green factions in the circus, in 532, was but an 
outburst of political discontent, which went so far as to elect a rival emperor, 
Hypatius. Justinian himself was struck with dismay, and had made preparations 
for flight ; but the vigor and determination of Theodora arrested the revolt. 
Narses, with a relentless hand, repressed the tumults, 30,000 victims having, it is 
said, fallen in a single day. By the arms of Belisarius, the Vandal kingdom of 
Africa was re-annexed to the Empire ; and the same general, conjointly with Nar- 
ses, restored the imperial authority in Rome, in Northern Italy, and in a large 
portion of Spain. One of the most extraordinary, though in the end ineffective 
works of the reign of Justinian, was the vast line of fortification which he con- 
structed, or renewed and strengthened, along the eastern and southeastern frontier 
of his empire. These works of defence, and the construction of many public 
buildings both in his capital and in other cities of the Empire, involved an enor- 
mous expenditure, and the fiscal administration of Justinian, in consequence, 
pressed heavily on the public resource. 

It is, however, as a legislator that Justinian has gained his most enduring re- 
nown. His good fortune in obtaining the services of able generals was not 
greater than that which attended him in the field of law and legislation. Brilliant 
as were the triumphs of Narses and Belisarius, they were indeed short-lived in com- 
parison with the work done by the celebrated Tribonian and his coadjutors in the 
way of reforming and codifying the law. Immediately on his accession Justinian 
set himself to collect and codify the principal imperial constitutions or statutes 
enacted prior to, and in force at, the date of his accession. In this respect he fol- 
lowed the example set by his predecessor, Theodosian. The code in which these 
constitutions were collected was published in 528-29, and it contained a general 
provision by which all previous imperial enactments were repealed. But Justin- 
ian’s ambition in the matter of consolidating the laws went much further. Im- 
perial constitutions made up but a comparatively small part of the body of the 
law. The bulk of it (what might be called the common law) was contained in 
the writings of the jurists, that is, of text-writers and commentators. Of these 
Writers there were at this time many hundreds of volumes in existence, and, 
owing to want of agreement in the opinion of the various writers, the law was in 
a state of great uncertainty, not to say confusion. 

To remedy this evil, Justinian resolved upon the publication of a single treat- 
ise in which the commentaries and other writings of the jurists might be digested 
and harmonized. The preparation of this great work was intrusted to Tribonian, 
with the assistance of Theophilus, a celebrated professor of law at Berytus (mod- 
ern Beyrout), and two other professors, and it was completed in the almost in- 
credibly short period of four years.” It was published in fifty books, under the title 
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Digesta or Pandectz. While the Digest was in course of preparation Justinian 
resolved on the composition of a third work—viz., a systematic and elementary 
treatise on the law which might serve as a text-book for the use of students, and 
as an introduction to the larger work. The preparation of this was also intrusted 
to Tribonianand his colleagues, and having been completed a few days before the 
Digest, was published in four books on the same day (December 31, 534), under 
the title of Institutiones. It is based upon the Institutes of Gaius, and is 
familiar to all modern lawyers under the name of “ Justinian’s Institutes.” Mean- 
time, while both the Digest and the Institutes were being prepared, the Code of 
529 above mentioned was withdrawn from circulation and republished in 534 with 
some alterations, and especially with the addition of fifty new constitutions 
(known as the Quinquaginta Decisiones) which had in the interim been pro- 
nounced by Justinian. This new edition, in twelve books, is known as the Codex 
Repetitize Proelectionis, and is the one which has come down to us, no copy of 
the earlier codex being extant. All these works (Code, Digest, Institutes) were 
written originally in Latin, and all of them were prepared with care and skill, and 
testify to the great ability of Tribonian and his co-editors. Upon the publication 
of the “ Digest” Justinian declared by a constitution that all previous law-books 
and decisions were to be held as superseded and it was forbidden to refer to them 
in the practice of the courts. During the subsequent years of his reign Justinian 
pronounced from time to time several new constitutions or laws, some of them 
making very important changes in certain departments of the law. These (mostly 
in Greek) were collected and published under the title of ‘‘ Novell” (ze, “The 
Novels” or ‘“‘ New Works”). There were, so far as can be ascertained, about one 
hundred and seventy of these Novels. The Institutes, Digest, Code, and Novels 
together make up what is known as the Corpus Juris Civilis. 

The character of Justinian has been much canvassed, and opinions are not 
agreed about it. Procopius, in two separate works, has painted him in very dif- 
ferent lights. Making allowance, however, for much exaggeration of his abilities 
by contemporary writers, it may be said that he contrasts favorably with most of 
the emperors, whether of the earlier or of the later Empire. If his personal vir- 
tues be open to doubt (and certainly vanity, avarice, and inconstancy were in no 
small degree characteristic of him), he, on the other hand, displayed undoubted 
ability as a ruler, and, in the main, just and upright intentions. He was easy of 
access, patient of hearing, courteous and affable in discourse, and perfect master 
of his temper. In the conspiracies against his authority and person he often 
showed both justice and clemency. He excelled in the private virtues of chastity 
and temperance; his meals were short and frugal; on solemn fasts he contented 
himself with water and vegetables, and he frequently passed two days and as 
many nights without tasting any food. He allowed himself little time for sleep, 
and was always up before the morning light. His restless application to business 
and to study, as well as the extent of his learning, have been attested even by his 
enemies. He was, or professed to be, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer and theo- 
logian, a musician and an architect ; but the brightest ornament of his reign is the 
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compilation of Roman law which has immortalized his name. He died on Nov- 
ember 14, 565, at the age of eighty-three, and in the thirty-eighth year of his reign. 

A few words must be said about the legislative reforms carried through 
by Justinian. He was not only a collector and a codifier of the laws; he also in- 
troduced in many directions the most fundamental changes into the substantive 
law itself. The following were the most important changes. (1) He amelior- 
ated the condition of slaves—depriving their masters of the power of putting 
them to death. He declared that any one who put a slave to death by his own 
hand should be guilty of homicide. (2) He greatly revolutionized the law of in- 
testate succession by giving to cognati (relatives on the mother’s side) an equal 
share with agnati (relatives on the father’s side) of the same degree. These two 
changes in the law were probably in a large measure induced by the circumstances 
of his birth. (3) He made considerable changes in the law of divorce, and as to 
the property of spouses. (4) He reformed civil procedure in the way of making 
it uniform, and introducing a system of small-debt courts. 


SF.  AUGUS TUN sO Perse ores 


By RT. REV. HENRY CODMAN POTTER, BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


(DIED, 604) 


COMPLETE biography .of St. Augustine of Canterbury 
AN it is impossible to write : almost all that is known of 
him is his work as a missionary to the English, and almost 
the only source of our knowledge of that missionary work is 
the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History” of Beda. But the mission of 
St. Augustine was one of the great crises, not only of the 
history of. the Christian Church, but of the history of hu- 
man civilization. The difference between a number of Celtic 
churches, with bishops largely subordinate to the abbots of 
monasteries, included (as it seems) in none of the great 
Catholic patriarchates, cut off from all communication with 
the great centres of human thought and life—and a Church 
of England taking her place, at once independent and subor- 
dinate, in the swift development of human progress, both 
conservative and creative—this difference is quite incalcul- 
able. And the mission of St. Augustine made the dif- 
ference. 

The triumph of Christianity depended—apart from its 
divine authority—upon the thorough organization of the 
Christian communities ; and that organization had for its centre the Episcopacy. 
But as separate congregations without a bishop could never have escaped disinte- 
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gration, so the united congregations, with their presbyters and bishop, would have 
been powerless without some further organization, uniting the bishops, with well- 
defined regulations, under some recognized hierarchy of authority. Thus arose 
metropolitan sees, and the great patriarchates of the Catholic Church—Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, Rome, Alexandria, Constantinople. This centralization was ren- 
dered necessary by the course of events ; but it had otherwise no divine authority 
and might be modified just as validly as it was created. When the Roman Em- 
pire was submerged under the deluge of barbarian races, a yet closer centraliza- 
tion became necessary, at least in the West; and the ark in which floated over 
that terrible deluge not only the Christian religion, but the remains of ancient civ- 
ilization, both Greek and Roman, was the patriarchate of Rome. The man who 
not only clearly perceived, but was absolutely compelled to assume, his awful re- 
sponsibility in the West, the Saviour at once of the Church and the world, was 
the splendid pontiff, Gregory the Great; the great pontiff who sent St. Augus- 
tine and his companions to preach the gospel to the English conquerors of 
Britain. If we would clearly understand the work of St. Augustine we must free 
our minds from the illusion produced by familiar names. One of these is the 
name Britain. In the time of Gregory the Great the island called by that name 
was, of course, the same as that on which Julius Ceesar had landed. The barbarians 
whom Czesar encountered had been subdued by his successors, and a Roman 
province had been formed. Roman civilization had been introduced and, one 
might almost say, had flourished. The Christian religion had found its way 
thither; there had been Christian congregations and bishops, and even a heresi- 
arch. But Rome, in the struggle for her own existence, had been compelled to 
withdraw her legions from the province of Britain ; and to leave the people not 
only to their internal dissensions, but to the attacks of the “Scots” and ‘“ Picts,” 
from Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. Then followed the conquest of 
Britain by the English, as the Teutonic invaders began soon to be called. The 
Celtic people were largely driven out, including the Celtic Christians. The Eng- 
lish were heathens, and the Celtic Christians seem to have made no effort what- 
ever for their conversion. The English, again, were by no means consolidated 
into an English nation. It was to one division of these English heathens that 
Gregory the Great sent Augustine. 

Even the term ‘the British Church” is somewhat misleading. There is not 
the slightest trustworthy evidence, either as to the time when, or the person by 
whom, Christianity was introduced into Britain. There, of course, as everywhere 
else, the Church was under the rule of bishops; but, excepting for the purpose 
of ordaining, the authority of the British bishops seems to have been entirely 
overshadowed by the authority of the abbots of monasteries. There seems, as 
we have said, no evidence of anything resembling the patriarchal system among 
them ; nor of any close or frequent communication between the British churches 
and the rest of Christendom. This is proved, among other things, by their curi- 
ous reckoning of Easter ; which (as Gieseler shows, ‘“ Eccle. Hist.,” i, 164, Eng- 
lish translation) was by no means identical with that of the Quarto-decimans. 
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It was simply the survival of the use of an old cycle which had been elsewhere 
superseded by one more accurate and convenient. 

The ascertainable biography of St. Augustine begins with his mission, by com- 
mand of Gregory, to the heathen English; and especially to the subjects of 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, who had married a Christian lady. There is not the 
slightest reason for discrediting the story related by Beeda, of the incident which 
first excited Gregory’s interest in the heathen English. The relations between 
Britain and Rome having come to an end, it is not in the least surprising that 
even a person so exceptionally well informed should have known nothing about 
the Teutonic peoples—Angles, Jutes, Saxons—which had driven out the British. 
That he should have played upon words so suggestive as Angli, Deira, and AZlla, 
is exactly what might be expected from the author of the ‘‘ Magna Moralia.” 
The familiar story—he calls it “‘ opinio que de beato Gregorio traditione majorum 
ad nos usque perlata est” —as told by Beeda, is as follows (“ Hist. Eccl.,” ii, 1) -— 

It is reported that some merchants, having just arrived at Rome on a certain 
day, exposed many things for sale in the market-place, and abundance of people 
resorted thither to buy ; Gregory himself went with the rest, and, among other 
things, some boys were set to sale, their bodies white, their countenances_ beauti- 
ful, and their hair very fine. Having viewed them, he asked, as is said, from 
what country or nation they were brought ? and was told, from the island of 
Britain, whose inhabitants were of such personal appearance. He again inquired 
whether those islanders were Christians, or still involved in the errors of pagan- 
ism ? and was informed that they were pagans. ‘Then, fetching a deep sigh from 
the bottom of his heart, ‘ Alas! what pity,” said he, ‘“‘that the author of darkness 
is possessed of men of such fair countenances; and that being remarkable for 
such graceful aspects, their minds should be void of inward grace.” He there- 
fore again asked, what was the name of that nation? and was answered that they 
were called Angles. ‘‘ Right,” said he, “for they have an angelic face, and it 
becomes such to be co-heirs with the angels in heaven. What is the name,” 
proceeded he, “‘ of the province from which they are brought ?” It was replied, 
that the natives of that place were called Deir. ‘‘ Truly are they De ira,” said 
he, “withdrawn from wrath, and called to the mercy of Christ. How is the king 
of that province called?” They told him his name was A#lla; and he, alluding 
to the name, said, ‘‘ Hallelujah, the praise of God the Creator must be sung in 
those parts.” 

Gregory was eager to go at once on a mission to the home of these beautiful 
children, and the then pope gave his consent ; but the Roman people could not 
bear the loss of one already so useful and distinguished, and almost before he had 
started he was recalled. When, during his own pontificate, Gregory carried out 
his purpose, it was probably due to a request of Queen Bertha, speaking, most 
likely, in behalf of some of the Kentish people, made to the Frankish bishops for 
missionaries. ‘It has come to our knowledge,” writes Gregory, “that, through 
the mercy of God, the people of the Angli are eagerly desiring to be converted-to 
the Christian faith, but that the priests of their own neighborhood neglect them.” 
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When Bertha married Ethelbert it was on condition that she should retain her 
own religion; and she was accompanied to Kent by a French bishop, named 
Luidhard, who must have acted chiefly as her private chaplain. Ethelbert nobly 
kept his word, and thus the piety of Bertha, and her religion, may easily and 
deeply have impressed the Kentish heathen. That the Celtic bishops and clergy 
—‘sacerdotes e vicinio’’—did nothing for the conversion of the heathen English 
can scarcely be matter of surprise, though possibly of regret. For they were not 
only Christians, but belonged to the conquered race; whom, apart from their re- 
ligion, it was the policy of the conquerors to drive out of the country, and who 
were compelled to take refuge in the remotest districts of the land. The Frank- 
ish bishops seem to have done little or nothing in response to Queen Bertha’s 
solicitations ; and Gregory ordered Candidus, administrator of the Patrimony of 
St. Peter in Gaul, to bring up English youths, and have them trained in monas- 
teries, and fitted to be made missionaries to their own land. At length, in the 
sixth year of his pontificate, he determined to undertake the work himself ; and 
sent from his own monastery of St. Andrew, on the Ceelian Hill, in Rome, a com- 
pany of forty monks, headed by their prior, Augustine. 

Their progress at first was rapid. Starting in the summer of A.D. 596, they 
soon arrived in the neighborhood of Aix, in Provence. But the nearer they 
came to what should have been their journey’s end, the less inclined they were for 
the work to which they had been appointed. The heathen English were repre- 
sented as barbarians of unusual ferocity ; and the companions of Augustine were 
as frightened as the companions of Caleb and Joshua. They induced their prior 
to return to Gregory and seek a release from their perilous task. But Gregory 
was not a man to be frightened himself, or to have much sympathy with cowards. 
He wrote, however, with great gentleness: ‘ For as much as it had been better 
not to begin a good work than to think of desisting from that which has been be- 
gun, it behoves you, my beloved sons, to fulfil the good work which, by the help 
of the Lord, you have undertaken. Let not, therefore, the toil of the journey, 
nor the tongues of evil-speaking men, deter you: but with all possible earnest- 
ness and zeal, perform that which by God’s direction you have undertaken.” He 
furnished them with letters to the bishops of Tours, Marseilles, Vienne, and 
Autun, and also to the metropolitan of Arles. After the lapse of a year they 
slowly continued their journey, and landed at last at Ebbe’s Fleet, in the Isle of 
Thanet. 

As soon as they had landed Augustine sent the interpreters, whom he had ob- 
tained from “ the nation of the Franks,” to tell Ethelbert of hisarrival. Ethelbert 
seems to have been a really noble-hearted man, and had doubtless been attracted 
by the piety of his wife Bertha. The missionaries told him that they had come 
from Rome, the great capital of the West, and “had brought a joyful message 
which most undoubtedly assured to all that took advantage of it, everlasting joys 
in heaven, and a kingdom that would never end, with the living and true God.” 
The king ordered them to remain in the island where they had landed, and prom- 
ised that they should be furnished with all necessaries till he should consider what 
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he would do with them. Soon after he came to the island, and conferred with 
Augustine and his companions in the open. air ; fearing the possibility of magic 
enchantments if he met them under any roof. He was much impressed by their 
ceremonial, their bearing, and their teaching. ‘‘ Your words and promises,” he 
said, ‘“‘are very fair, but as they are new to us, and of uncertain import, I cannot 
approve of them so far as to forsake that which I have so long followed with the 
whole English nation [‘‘cum omni Anglorum gente :” this by no means implies, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, an English nation in the modern sense of those 
words]. But because you are come from far into my kingdom, and, as I con- 
ceive, are desirous to impart to us those things which you believe to be true 
and most beneficial, we will not molest you, but give you favorable entertain- 
ment, and take care to supply you with your necessary sustenance ; nor do we 
forbid you to preach, and gain as many as you can to your religion.” 

By the king’s invitation they crossed from Thanet and took their abode in the 
then rude town of Canterbury, and before long were allowed to worship in St. 
Martin’s Church, with the queen. Their influence gradually increased, and a 
considerable number of the English were converted. At last Ethelbert himself 
received baptism (Whitsunday, A.D. 597); and following his example, it is said 
that on December 25th following—mid-winter !—upward of ten thousand were 
baptized in the waters of the Swale. Of course, it cannot be supposed that in 
these medizval “conversions” of whole tribes or ‘“ nations,” there was any 
rational acceptance of the complete theology of the Church. The conversion was 
rather the acceptance of a discipline, a mode of life ; founded indeed on Christian 
doctrine and in all kinds of subtle ways symbolizing it ; but primarily an imitation 
of a sweeter and purer life, and a more spiritual and suggestive worship. The 
words of Beeda (i., 26) are worthy of note as indicating the temper both of 
Gregory and Augustine: ‘ Their conversion the king so far encouraged, as that 
he compelled none to embrace Christianity, but only showed more affection to 
the believers, as to his fellow-citizens in the heavenly kingdom. For he had 
learnt from his instructors and leaders to salvation, that the service of Christ 
ought to be voluntary, not by compulsion.” 

Having so far succeeded in his mission, Augustine went to Arles and was con- 
secrated archbishop of the English by the Metropolitan Virgilius. [ Bzeda says 
(., 27): ‘ Archiepiscopus genti Anglorum ordinatus est,” the actual see prob- 
ably being then undetermined.] On his return he despatched Lawrence and 
Peter to Rome to tell Gregory that the Angli had been converted to the faith, 
and that he himself (Augustine) had been made a bishop. They were also to 
bring back the Pope’s answers to sundry questions respecting the conduct of the 
mission which Augustine proposed to him. Both the questions and the answers 
are highly suggestive. The first question was as to the division of the offerings of - 
the faithful. The second as to differences of ‘‘ Use” in the celebration of Mass 
and other divine offices. The answer of Gregory is almost classical, and may 
well be repeated here : ‘‘ You know, my brother,” he says, ‘the custom of the 
Roman Church. . . . But it pleases me that if you have found anything, 
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whether in the Roman Church, or the church of the Gauls |‘ Galliarum te OE 
any church whatever, which may be more pleasing to Almighty God, you care- 
fully make choice of the same and diligently teach the church of the English, 
which as yet is new in the faith . . . whatever you have been able to collect 
from many churches. For things are not to be loved for the sake of places, but 
places for the sake of good things.” The fourth and fifth questions of Augustine 
refer to prohibited degrees of marriage, and Gregory replies, as to the marriage of 
first-cousins, among other objections, ‘we have learned by experience that no 
offspring can come of such marriage.” To Augustine’s inquiry as to his rela- 
tions with the bishops of Gaul and Britain [ ‘“‘ Galliarum Brittaniarumque, ” | 
Gregory replies that Augustine has no authority whatever within the jurisdiction 
of the metropolitan of Arles; but he adds: “ As for all the bishops of Britain 
[“‘ Brittaniarum”], we commit them to your care, that the unlearned may be 
taught, the weak strengthened by persuasion, and the perverse corrected by au- 
thority.” Considering the context—Augustine had been asking whethér, under 
the circumstances, he could consecrate bishops without the presence of any other 
bishops ; and, moreover, he had not as yet come into any kind of contact with 
the Celtic bishops—it seems probable that “the bishops of Britain” here placed 
under Augustine’s jurisdiction were the bishops to be afterward consecrated by 
himself, with or without the presence and witness of Gallic or other bishops. 
Gregory's advice to Augustine, conveyed through the Abbot Mellitus, may well 
be pondered by the managers of modern missions, He says: “The temples of 
the idols in that nation [the English] ought not to be destroyed; but let the 
idols that are in them be destroyed ; let holy water be made and sprinkled in the 
said temples, let altars be erected, and relics placed. For if those temples are well 
built it is requisite that they be converted from the worship of devils to the ser- 
vice of the true God ; that the nation . . adoring the true God, may the 
more familiarly resort to the places to which they have been accustomed.” He 
even suggests that their sacrifices—which were largely festivals, as much social as 
religious—should be discontinued, indeed, as sacrifices, but changed into banquets 
and associated with the day of the dedication of a church, or the “ nativity” of a 
holy martyr. And all this on the perfectly sound principle, too often forgotten, 
that “he who strives to reach the highest place raises himself by steps and de- 
grees, and not by leaps [gradibus vel passibus non autem saltibus elevatus |.” 

At last Augustine was brought into contact with the Celtic bishops. It was 
clear that their assistance would be very valuable in the endeavor to convert the 
English, and also that their peculiar usages would convey the impression of far 
greater diversity of doctrine than actually existed. Augustine was willing to 
make much concession. There were three conditions of union which seemed to 
him indispensable : agreement as to the time of keeping Easter; agreement as 
to the mode of administering baptism ; and hearty co-operation in mission work 
among the heathen. We may leave out of consideration alleged miracles; also 
the curious, or even the ludicrous, test of a divine mission suggested by “ the aged 
hermit” of the story. The Celtic bishops refused any sort of co-operation, and 
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Augustine left them, not without a solemn warning: “If they would not have 
peace with their brethren, they would have to accept war from their enemies ; if 
they would not preach the way of life to the nation of the Angli, they would have 
to suffer at their hands the vengeance of death.” It is scarcely credible—though 
in religious controversy almost anything is credible—that a warning so obviously 
wise, and even charitable, should have been interpreted as a mere threat, and as 
evidence that Augustine himself was the author of the calamities that afterward 
befell the Celtic Church. 

Such is the simple story of the mission and the life—for we read nothing 
about his life but his mission—of Augustine, the first archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was not able to carry out the whole scheme of Gregory. He was not the 
first to introduce Christianity into Britain. But, apart from Queen Bertha’s 
private chaplain, he was the first to introduce Christianity to the English—those 
Teutonic tribes which were the ancestors of the English of to-day. Who first 
brought the gospel to the Roman province of Britain no one knows; nor is it of 
the slightest importance that anyone should know. But that there should have 
been two Christian religions in England when the nation was being consolidated, 
would have been fatal both to nation and church. We conclude this brief 
notice by a passage from two historians, neither of whom could possibly be sus- 
pected of any undue subservience to the modern Church of Rome. The first is 
from Mr. Green's “The Making of England” (pp. 314, 315); he is speaking of 
the results of the Synod of Whitby (4.p. 664). 

‘It is possible that lesser political motives may have partly swayed Oswin in 
his decision, for the revival of Mercia had left him but the alliance of Kent in 
the south, and this victory of the Kentish Church would draw tighter the bonds 
which linked together the two powers. But we may fairly credit him with a 
larger statesmanship. Trivial in fact as were the actual points of difference 
which parted the Roman Church from the Irish, the question to which commun- 
ion Northumbria should belong was, as we have seen, of immense moment to 
the after-fortunes of England. It was not merely that, as Wilfrid said, to fight 
against Rome was to fight against the world. Had England, indeed, clung to 
the Irish Church, it must have remained spiritually isolated from the bulk of 
Western Christendom. Fallen as Rome might be from its older greatness, it 
preserved the traditions of civilization, of letters, and art and law. Its faith still 
served as a bond which held together the nations that sprang from the wreck of 
the Empire. To repulse Rome was to condemn England to isolation. But 
grave as such considerations were, they were of little weight beside the influence 
which Oswin’s decision had on the very unity of the English race. The issue of 
the Synod not only gave England a share in the religious unity of Western 
Christendom ; it gave her a religious unity at home.’ However dimly such 
thoughts may have presented themselves to Oswin’s mind, it was the instinct of 
a statesman that led him to set aside the love and gratitude of his youth, and to 
secure the religious oneness of England in the Synod of Whitby.” , 

The other is from Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity” (ii, 198, 199, 
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Amer. Edition): “The effect of Christianity on Anglo-Saxon England was at 
once to re-establish a connection both between the remoter parts of the island 
with each other, and of England with the rest of the Christian world. They 
ceased to dwell apart, a race of warlike, unapproachable barbarians, in constant 
warfare with the bordering tribes, or occupied in their own petty feuds or in- 
roads; rarely, as in the case of Ethelbert, connected by intermarriage with some 
neighboring Teutonic state. Though the Britons were still secluded in the moun- 
tains, or at extremities of the land, by animosities which even Christianity could 
not allay, yet the Picts and Scots, and the parts of Ireland which were occupied 
by Christian monasteries, were now brought into peaceful communication, first 
with the kingdom of Northumbria, and through Northumbria with the rest of 
England. The intercourse with Europe was of far higher importance, and tended 
much more rapidly to introduce the arts and habits of civilization into the 
land. There was a constant flow of missionaries across the British Channel, who 
possessed all the knowledge which still remained in Europe. All the earlier 
metropolitans of Canterbury and the bishops of most of the southern sees, were 
foreigners; they were commissioned at Rome, if not consecrated there; they 
travelled backward and forward in person, or were in constant communication 
with that great city, in which were found all the culture, the letters, the arts, and 
sciences which had survived the general wreck.” | 

Nobody need disparage the Celtic Church ; but it is not too much to say that 
the Celtic Church could never have preserved Christianity in Britain against the 
victorious Saxon or English heathen. But from the very beginning the Church 
of England has retained the traces of her early origin, when Gregory the Great 
was Pope, when the claim to be universal bishop was deemed untenable, when 
even the ritual of the Mass was still in unessential details flexible. 


ce 
ech 
MAHOMET 


(571-632) 


Maevae33ue Arabian ‘ Prophet” was born at the city of Mecca, some time 
during the sixth century, but the precise year has, after much dis- 
cussion, still been left in doubt. Hottinger says, a.p. 571, Reiske, 
A.D. 572, and Gagnier, a.D. 578. His lineage has also been the 
subject of great altercation, one party exalting him above most of 
his countrymen, while the other degraded him to the lowest rank—particularly 
contemporary Christian writers, who were desirous of rendering him an object 
of contempt; and in the same degree that the Christians felt themselves called 
upon to degrade the Arabian prophet, so did the Mahometans think themselves 
compelled to exalt him. Mahomet successfully vindicated for himself a high 
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lineage among his countrymen; the tribe of Koreish, to which he belonged, lay- 
ing claim to Ishmael as their progenitor, and this claim, arising from the vanity of 
the tribe, was eagerly laid hold of and supported by his votaries. 

Abdallah, the father of Mahom- 
et, was the youngest son of Abd al 
Motdalleb, the son of Hashem. 
“Hashem,” say the authors of the 
‘“ Modern Universal History,” ‘“‘suc- 
ceeded his father Abd al Menaf in 
the principality of the Koreish, and 
consequently in the government of 
Mecca, and the custody of the 
_ Caaba.” So far the genealogy of 

the prophet is supported by authen- 
tic history—that he was descended 
; from the princes of his people can- 
Se ec not be denied. This descent from 
Ishmael, Gibbon, after Sale, thus disproves: ‘ Abulfeda and Gagnier describe the 
popular and approved genealogy of the prophet. At Mecca I would not dispute 
its authenticity ; at Lausanne, I will venture to observe, 1st, That, from Ishmael 
to Mahomet, a period of two thousand five hundred years, they reckon thirty 
instead of seventy-five generations. 2d. That the modern Bedoweens are igno- 
rant of their history, and careless of their pedigree.” 

Abdallah, though of high lineage, was possessed of little wealth; and as he 
died while his son was yet an infant, we may easily suppose that little to have 
been diminished by the rapacity of his kindred. At the early age of six years 
Mahomet lost his mother, Amina; and two years after, his grandfather, Abd al 
Motalleb, who when dying, earnestly confided the helpless orphan to the care 
of Abu Taleb, the eldest of his sons, and the successor to his authority. From 
him, though treated with kindness, Mahomet received a scanty education; but 
whether that education was equal or inferior to that of his countrymen, it is not 
easy to discover. Tradition states that at the time of Mahomet’s first declara- 
tion concerning his mission, only one man in Mecca could write. If so, it is 
nothing wonderful that Mahomet, like the rest of his kindred, should also be 
unable to write. At thirteen years of age, he is said to have made a journey to 
Syria, in the caravan of his uncle, and, some years after, to have performed the 
same journey in the capacity of factor to his mistress, Cadijah. 

The next remarkable event in the life of Mahomet, is his appearance in the 
character of a soldier. At the early age of fourteen, he served under his uncle, 
who commanded the troops of his ue the Koreish, in their wars against the 
rival tribes of Kenan and Hawazan. The circumstance is worthy of remark, as 
illustrative of the perfect compatibility between the business of a merchant and 
that of a soldier, among the Arabian people, and upon the constant and rapid 
transition from one to the other. 
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By the assistance of his uncle he became soon after the factor of a rich trad- 
ing widow in his native city. The animosity of his enemies has degraded the 
confidential agent into a driver of camels. It has been confidently and con- 
stantly asserted that he was a menial servant in the household of his mistress, 
Cadijah ; while, in truth, he was employed to carry on her mercantile transac- 
tions, and to superintend her affairs. In this situation of factor, his conduct and 
integrity gained him the affections of his mistress. Cadijah was not, in the eyes 
of her people, degraded by an alliance with the grandson of their prince ; and in 
her own estimation, by bestowing her hand and fortune upon Mahomet, she 
gained a young, handsome, and affectionate husband. Twenty years of con- 
stancy, of kind and respectful attention, on the part of Mahomet, fully justified 
her choice. It may, indeed, be imagined, and we confess the supposition bears 
the appearance of some plausibility, that the affection of Cadijah was not unin- 
fluenced by the handsome person and insinuating eloquence of her youthful 
suitor. And we cannot refuse our applause to the conduct of Mahomet, who, 
whatever might have been her motives, never afterward forgot the benefits he 
had received from his benefactress, never made her repent having so bestowed 
her affection, or grieve at having placed her fortune and her person at his ab- 
solute disposal. Cadijah, at the time of her marriage, was forty ; Mahomet, 
twenty-five years of age. Till the age of sixty-four years, when she died, did 
Cadijah enjoy the undivided affection of her husband; ‘in a country where 
polygamy was allowed, the pride or tenderness of the venerable matron was never 
insulted by the society of a rival. After her death he placed her in the rank of 
the four perfect women: with the sister of Moses, the mother of Jesus, and 
Fatima, the best beloved of his daughters. ‘Was she not old?’ said Ayesha, 
with the insolence of a blooming beauty ; ‘has not Allah given you a better in 
her place ?’ ‘No, by Allah!’ said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest grati- 
tude, ‘there never can be a better! She believed in me, when men despised me ; 
she relieved my wants when I was poor and persecuted by the world.’ ” 

Commerce now occupied his attention, and till the age of forty nothing re- 
markable happened in the life of the future prophet. His marriage with Cadijah 
raised, him to an equality with the first citizens of Mecca, gave an importance to 
his opinions, and, combined with the power of his family, probably rendered it 
impossible to punish or interrupt the first steps he made toward the propagation 
of his new religion. When relieved from the pressure of indigence, his mind 
seems almost immediately to have been turned toward religious meditation. 
The result of this meditation was an opinion exceedingly unfavorable to the re- 
ligion of his countrymen. The first statement of this conviction was met rather 
by ridicule than anger, being considered the fantasy of a dreaming enthusiast, 
who was little to be dreaded, and unworthy of opposition. We are told that he 
retired to a cave in Mount Hara, near Mecca, where, as he assured his first pros- 
elyte, his wife, he regularly received the visits of the angel Gabriel. This tale 
his wife believed, or affected to believe. The next on the list of true believers 
were Zeid, the servant of the prophet, and Ali, the son of his uncle, Abu Taleb. 
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The impetuous youth, disdaining his two predecessors in the true faith, proudly 
styled himself the first of believers. The next and most important convert was 
Abu Bekr, a powerful citizen of Mecca, by whose influence a number of persons 
possessing great authority were induced to profess the religion of Islam. Three 
years were spent in the arduous task of converting six of these men. They were 
afterward his chief companions, and with a few others, were the only proselytes 
to the new religion before it became publicly known. | 

The apostle, who was at first derided, came at length to be feared. The peo- 
ple flocked to hear his doctrines, and as they retired, wondering and believing, 
general consternation reigned among the governors of Mecca. Frightened by 
his growing influence, they imprudently endeavored to arrest the evil by punishing 
the offender. For some time, however, the power of Abu Taleb, the prophet’s 
uncle, defended him against these hostile attacks, which served, by manifesting the 
alarm and hatred of the nobles, to increase Mahomet’s fame and importance. 
Persecution gave him strength by bringing him before the public. Once known, 
he gained sympathizing listeners among the benevolent, because a persecuted 
man ; and blindly believing votaries among the ignorant and fearful, because a 
bold and vehement declaimer against wickedness, as well as an eloquent describer 
of the horrible torments attached to unbelief. In the seventh year of his mission, 
the heads of the tribe of Koreish made a solemn league one with another, en- 
gaging themselves to have no commerce or connection with the families of Hash- 
em and Al Motalleb. While Abu Taleb lived the league was of no avail; the 
power of the uncle defended the nephew against the designs of-his enemies. At 
length, at the end of the seventh year, Abu Taleb died ; and a few days after his 
death Mahomet was left a widower, by the decease of Cadijah. In his affliction 
he termed this fatal year the year of mourning. 

The unprotected prophet was now completely exposed to the attacks of his 
enemies. [His only safety was in flight, and had not the city of Medina been 
friendly to his cause, the religion of Islam would have been crushed in the bud. 
The fame of Mahomet, however, had extended far beyond the walls of his native 
town. Distance, by shrouding him in mystery, increased his influence. While 
he was scorned and derided at Mecca, he was worshipped at Medina. A secret 
deputation from the city of Medina waited on the apostle, and an alliance was 
entered into “ during two secret and nocturnal interviews, on a hill in the suburbs 
of Mecca.” Seventy-three men and two women having professed the faith of 
Islam, as well as some yet unbelievers, met the prophet and proffered him assist- 
ance. ‘What recompense,” said they, “have we to expect, should we fall in 
your defence?” “ Paradise,” exclaimed the confident apostle. They promised 
him fidelity and allegiance. 

From a fugitive Mahomet became a monarch; no: sooner had he arrived at 
Medina than he found himself at the head of an army devoted to his person, 
obedient to his will, and blind believers in his holy office. The /ugz¢cves from 
Mecca and the awazlearzes of Medina (the two parties into which Mahomet’s 
followers were now divided) gathered round their chief, and with friendly emula- 
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tion vied with each other in obedience and in valor. To prevent all jealousy 
between the brethren, Mahomet wisely gave each one a friend and companion 
from the rival band; each /weztzve had for his brother one of the auxzliaries. 
Their fraternity was continued in peace and in war, and during the life of the 
prophet their union was undisturbed by the voice of discord. 

_ The commands of the prophet were followed to the letter. The first warlike 
attempt of the believers was, nevertheless, unsuccessful. Mahomet having learned 
that a caravan, the property of the hostile Koreish, was on its way from Syria to 
Mecca, despatched his uncle Hamza, with a party of thirty horse, to capture it. 
Hamza, however, discovering the caravan to be guarded by 300 men, desisted 
from his hostile enterprise, and returned without the expected booty. On the 
plain of Beder, Mahomet, at the head of his troops, effaced the shame of this 
failure. A rich caravan, proceeding to Mecca, and guarded by Abu Sofian, 
with between thirty and forty men, occasioned the contest. The spies of Ma- 
homet informed him that this rich and apparently easy prey was within his grasp. 
He advanced with a few followers in pursuit of it; but before he could overtake 
the unprotected band, Abu Sofian had sent for a reinforcement. from Mecca. 
A troop consisting of 950 men, among whom were the chief persons of that 
city, instantly obeyed the summons. Mahomet was posted between the caravan 
and the coming succor, being able to oppose to this formidable force no more 
than 313 soldiers, mounted for the most part on camels; some few (according to 
some authors, not more than two) being mounted on horses. 

Undismayed by this disparity of force, Mahomet determined to try the event 
of a battle, and risk his fortune and perhaps his life upon the contest. The troops 
were persuaded to engage the superior forces of the enemy, and for the present 
to abandon the tempting prize of Abu Sofian’s rich caravan. Mahomet ani- 
mated them by his prayers, and in the name of the Most High promised them 
certain victory. However assured he might have been of divine assistance, he 
was careful to let slip no human means of securing success. An entrenchment 
was made to cover the flanks of his troop, and a rivulet flowed past the spot he 
had chosen.for his encampment, and furnished his army with a constant supply 
of water. When the enemy appeared, descending from the hills, Mahomet or- 
dered his soldiers to the attack ; but before the armies could engage, three com- 
batants, Ali, Al Hareth, and Hamza, on the side of the Moslems, and three of 
the Koreish, joined in single conflict. The Moslem warriors were victorious, and 
thus gave to both armies a presage of the coming engagement. The prophet, 
with Abu Bekr, at the commencement of the battle, mounted a pulpit, fervently 
demanding of God the assistance of Gabriel and three thousand angels ; but when 
his army appeared to waver, he started from his place of prayer, mounted a horse, 
and flinging a handful of dust into the air, exclaiming, ‘‘ May their faces be con- 
founded !” rushed upon the enemy. Fanaticism rendered his followers invincible ; 
the numerous forces of the Koreish were unable to break the ranks or resist the 
furious attacks of his confiding soldiers. They fled, leaving seventy of their prin- 
cipal officers dead upon the field, and seventy prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 
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Of the Moslems, only fourteen were slain. The names of the slaughtered war- 
riors have been handed down to posterity, and enrolled among the list of pious 
martyrs whom the faithful Mussulman is taught to worship. 

Space will not permit us to enumerate the various battles fought by Ma- 
homet ; according, however, to the computation of some authors, no less than 
twenty-seven expeditions were undertaken, in which he personally commanded, 
and in which nine pitched battles were fought. During the same period, he was 
besieged in Medina, by the implacable Koreish ; but, by his own skill, and the 
bravery of his troops, he repelled all their attacks. In the sixth year of the 
Hegira, with 1,400 men, he meditated what he asserted to be a peaceful pil- 
grimage to the holy temple of Mecca. Entrance into the city being refused by 
the people, the prophet, in his anger, determined to force his way. At this 
critical juncture an ambassador was despatched from Mecca to demand a peace. 
The policy of Mahomet induced him to lay aside his determination of assault- 
ing his native city, and to accept the peaceful offers of his countrymen, A 
truce of ten years was consequently concluded between the prophet and the 
Kkoreish. 

Two years had hardly elapsed when Mahomet accused the people of Mecca 
of a breach of their engagement. When a man is really desirous of quarrelling, 
a pretext is never wanting. He was now strong, and his enemies were 
weak. His superstitious reverence for the city of his nativity, and for the 
temple it contained, served also to influence his determination for war. The 
time since the concluding of the truce had been skilfully employed in seduc- 
ing the adherents of the Koreish, and converting to his religion the chief citi- 
zens of Mecca. With an army of 10,000 men he marched to besiege it, and 
no sooner did he appear before the walls than the city surrendered at dis- 
cretion. 

The religion of Mahomet may be considered now to have been permanently 
settled. The conquest of Mecca and of the Koreish was the signal for the sub- 
mission of the rest of Arabia. The events of the prophet’s after-life cease, there- 
fore, to possess an interest for a Western reader. They were, for the most part, 
merely expeditions undertaken for the purpose of reducing the petty tribes who 
still resisted his authority, and were all of them eventually successful. The influ- 
ence and religion of Mahomet continued rapidly to extend ; his difficulties were 
over; and the hour of his prosperity has nothing to instruct or to amuse the 
general reader. Between the taking of Mecca and the period of his death, not 
more than three years elapsed. In that short period he had destroyed the idols 
of Arabia; had extended his conquests to the borders of the Greek and Persian 
empires; had rendered his name formidable to those once mighty kingdoms; 
had tried his arms against the undisciplined troops of the former, and defeated 
them in a desperate encounter at Muta. His throne was now firmly established, 
and an impetus given to the Arabian nations that in a few years induced them 
to invade, and Beni them to subdue, a great portion of the globe. India, 
Persia, the Greek Empire, the whole of Asia Minor, Egypt, Barbary, and Spain, 
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were reduced by their victorious arms. The Muezzin* was heard throughout an 
empire greater than Alexander’s; and though the temporal power of his  suc- 
cessors has now faded to a shadow, the religion which he founded still holds 
sway throughout all that empire, and is even endeavoring to extend itself. 
Although Mahomet did not live to see such mighty conquests, he laid the first 
foundations of this wide-spreading dominion, and established over the whole of 
Arabia, and some part of Syria, the religion he had proclaimed. 


ALFRED THE GREAT 


By SIR J. BERNARD BURKE, LL.D. 


(849-901) 


oO name in Eng- 
lish history is so 
popular, and so just- 
ly popular, as that of 
Alfred the Great. 
That he taught his 
people to defend 
themselves and de- 
feat their enemies, 
is the least of his 
many claims to our 
grateful admiration ; 
he did much more 
than this; he gave 
the first impulse to 
the spirit of civilization, and taught a horde of wild barbarians that there were 
other and worthier pursuits than war or the pleasures of the table. In fact, he 
was one of those highly gifted men that would seem to be raised up especially by 
Providence to meet certain emergencies, or to advance the career of nations. 
Such was the hero, so beautifully recorded by the pen of Edmund Burke, and of 
whose history we now purpose to give a slight sketch for the amusement of those 
who might turn in weariness from a more ample record. 
Alfred the Great was born at Wantage, in Berkshire, in the year 849, one of 
the most dreary and calamitous periods of English chronicle. He was the 
youngest son of Ethelwulph, a mild and virtuous prince, but full of a timid piety 


* The Muezzin is the Mahometan official who announces to the faithful the hour of prayer. Three times 
in the day and twice at night he goes up to the balcony of one of the minarets of the mosque, and chants the 
call. It is a simple but solemn melody, which floats down from the height of his turret upon the sleeping or 
bustling city with vast impressiveness, and receives immediate and universal obedience. 
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which utterly disqualified him for the circumstances in which he was placed. 
According to the historian Asser, young Alfred, being of a more comely person 
and sweeter disposition than his elder brothers, became the favorite of both his 
parents, and was sent by them to Rome, while yet a child, in order that he might 
be anointed king by the Pope himself. But though the feeble piety of Ethel- 
wulph showed this especial instance of regard for his son, he altogether neg- 
lected nis education, and the young prince in his twelfth year had not yet 
learned to read or write. Fortunately tor himself, and still more so for the king- 
dom he was afterward to govern, he possessed a mind too active to be entirely 
subdued by the most unfavorable circumstances. If he could not read for him- 
self, he nevertheless loved to listen to the rude but ‘inspiring strains of Saxon 
poetry when recited by others, and had he not been a hero and a statesman, he 
might probably have been a poet. At length, as the old chronicler tells us—“ on 
a certain day, his mother was shewing him and his brothers a Saxon book of 
poetry, which she held in her hand, and said, ‘Whichever of you shall the 
soonest learn this volume, shall have it for his own.’” Thus stimulated, Alfred 
bent himself to the task with all that steady ardor which so strongly character- 
ized him in after-life, and easily won the prize from his tardy competitors. This 
gave a fresh impulse to his natural appetite for learning ; even his passion for 
the chase could not divert him from earnest study ; nor was he to be deterred by 
what might have been a better excuse for indolence, the incessant tortures of the 
secret malady which had attacked him while yet a child, and which never left 
him but with life. What this secve¢ disease was, the old chroniclers have forgot- 
ten, or for some reasons omitted, to explain. 

In 871, Alfred succeeded his brother in the sovereignty of Wessex, at a period 
when the whole country was suffering under the ravages of the Danes, who burnt, 
plundered, and destroyed without the least distinction of age, sex, or profession. 
Being still pagans, the convent was no more sacred to them than the palace or 
the cottage. They waged war upon all alike, and the general misery was yet far- 
ther increased by a raging pestilence, and the internal dissensions of the people. 

Alfred now for the first time took the field against these brave, but ruthless, 
invaders. He was defeated ; yet such was his skill and courage, that he was able 
to maintain the struggle till at length a peace, or rather a truce, was concluded 
between the combatants, for these intervals of calm seldom lasted beyond a year. 
Neither was this the worst of the evils that beset the Saxon prince. Any com- 
pact he might make with one party of the-Danes was considered binding only 
upon ¢/a¢ party, and had no influence whatever upon others of their countrymen, 
who had different leaders and different interests. Thus, upon the present occa- 
sion, Alfred had no sooner made terms with one piratical horde than he was in- 
vaded by a fresh body of them under Rollo; and when he had compelled these 
to abandon Wessex, and seek for an easier conquest on the shores of Normandy, 
he was attacked by fresh bodies of Danes already settled in the other parts of 
England. So long, however, as they ventured to meet him in the open field, 
his skill secured him the victory ; till, taught by repeated defeats, they had re- 
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course to another system of tactics. ‘They used,” says Burke, ‘suddenly to 
land and ravage a part of the country ; when a force opposed them they retired 
to their ships and passed to some other part, which in a like manner they rav- 
aged, and then retired as before, until the country, entirely harassed, pillaged, and 
wasted by their incursions, was no longer able to resist them. Then they vent- 
ured safely to enter a desolated and disheartened country and to establish them- 
selves in it.” 

To meet this system of warfare it was necessary to create a navy at a time 
when the Saxons knew not how to build ships, or to manage them when built. 
But the genius of Alfred triumphed over every obstacle. He brought shipwrights 
from the Continent, himself assisted the workmen in their labors, and engaged 
Frisian seamen, the neighbors of the Danes, and, like them, pirates. 

The new armament being completed, Alfred fell upon a Danish fleet which 
was bringing round a large force from Wareham to the relief of their friends, be- 
sieged in Exeter. These he defeated at all points, taking or destroying no less 
than one hundred and twenty, already damaged by a previous storm, and perhaps, 
on that account, less capable of defence. The Danes, whom he held cooped up in 
Exeter, found themselves in consequence compelled to surrender, and, giving host- 
ages not to trouble Wessex any longer, they settled themselves in Mercia, after 
the example of so many of their countrymen, and became occupants of the land 
they had before ravaged. Thus Alfred, in the seventh year of his reign, had lost 
nothing by the war waged under so many difficulties and disadvantages, enough 
to have overwhelmed a man of less energy and genius; he still retained that por- 
tion of the kingdom which lies south of the Thames, the only part ever belonging 
to him in separate sovereignty, while the Danes possessed all the country on the 
northern side of the river. The rest of the land was thus divided: Halfdane 
reigned in Northumberland ; his brother in East Anglia; and Guthrum, Osketel, 
and Amund, governed with their subordinate king, Ceowulph, in Mercia. 

There now occurs a difficulty in the life of Alfred, unexplained by the most 
industrious of his historians from any satisfactory record. We have just seen him 
triumphant, and at peace with his defeated enemies. Suddenly, without the notice 
of any lost battle, we find him seeking refuge in the cottage of a herdsman in the 
Lsle of E:thelingeye, or [sland of Nobles, now called Athelney. This spot, scarcely 
comprising two acres of ground, was surrounded on all sides by marshes, so that 
it could be approached only in a boat, and in it flourished a considerable grove of 
alders, in which were stags, goats, and other animals. Here it is that the roman- 
tic incident of the burnt cake is supposed to have occurred ; a story told by many 
of the old writers, but nowhere so fully as in the Latin life of St. Neot. There 
we read that ‘“ Alfred, a fugitive, and exiled from his people, came by chance 
and entered the house of a poor herdsman, and there remained some days in poy- 
erty, concealed and unknown. 

‘““ Now it happened that on the Sabbath day, the herdsman, as usual, led his 
cattle to their accustomed pastures, and the king remained alone with the man’s 
wife. She, as necessity required, placed a few loaves, which some call /owdas, on 
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a pan, with fire underneath, to be baked for her husband's repast on his return, 
as well as for her own. 

‘While.she was of need busied, peasant-like, upon other. affairs, she went 
anxious to the fire, and found the bread burning on the other side. She immedi- 
ately assailed the king with reproaches. ‘Why, man, do you sit thinking there, 
and are too proud to turn the bread? Whatever be your family, with such man- 
ners and sloth, what trust can be put in you hereafter? If you were a nobleman, 
you will be glad to eat the bread which you neglect to attend to.’ The king, 
though stung by her upbraidings, yet heard her with patience and mildness, and 
roused by her scolding, took care to bake her bread as she wished.” 

This fable has been variously narrated ; some accounts making the disguised 
prince busy in forming for himself a bow with arrows and other instruments of 
war, while the woman gives vent to her indignation in rhyme : 


“ To turn the burning cakes you have forgot, 
Prompt as you are to eat them when they’re hot.” 


In a short time the king’s retreat became known to his adherents, who flock- 
ing to him in numbers, he soon found himself enabled to carry on a sort of gue- 
rilla warfare upon the nearest Danes. Growing bolder from the general success 
of these sallies, he at length determined upon more decisive measures ; but before 
making the attempt, it was expedient to learn the actual condition of his enemy. 
With this view he assumed the costume of a Saxon minstrel, and ventured into 
the Danish camp at Chippenham, about thirty miles distant from his stronghold 
among the marshes. In this disguise he went from tent to tent, and, as some of 
the chroniclers tell us, was admitted into the tent of Guthrum himself, the Dan- 
ish leader, his quality of .gleeman assuring safety even to a Saxon. Having ob- 
tained the necessary information, he returned to Athelney, which he finally left 
on the seventh week after Easter, and rode to Eeder?’s Stone, in the eastern part 
of Se/wood, or the Great Wood. Here he was met by all the neighboring folk of 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire, who had not, for fear of the pagans, 
fled beyond the sea. Once more he encountered his enemies, and with a success 
almost as marvellous.as the vision of St. Neot, which announced it, he routed the 
Danes at Ethendune with so much slaughter that they were glad to obtain peace 
on such terms as he chose to dictate. Guthrum embraced Christianity, and be- 
came the adopted son of Alfred. 

The king’s next care was to endeavor at amalgamating the Danes, who had 
settled in the country, with the victorious Saxons; a wise policy, and as wisely 
carried out. The result of it was, that when new hordes of invaders poured down 
upon England, they met with no encouragement from their countrymen already 
established in the island, and for want of this support were easily put to flight. 
Nor was it by land only that Alfred proved his superiority, being no less success- 
ful by sea against the Danes of East Anglia. These he defeated off their adopted 
coast, and captured thirteen of their ships, with all the treasure in them. 

Fearful as were the ravages committed by the Danes, they were yet, like 
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many others of the evils of life, productive in the end of good. Before their 
invasion of the country, Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumberland 
existed as four independent kingdoms. The last*three they subdued in a little 
time to their own power, but being in turn defeated by Alfred, the conquered 
states fell to him, and this led the way to their final consolidation into a single 
kingdom. It was, however, a work of time, for the turbulent spirit of the North- 
men required long and judicious treatment to make them lay down the sword, 
and take up the spade and sickle. : 

Peace being at length restored, Alfred, who was a full century in advance of 
his people, commenced in earnest the arduous task of civilization. He called 
about him from all parts the most learned men of the day, and, setting the exam- 
ple in his own person, did more in a few years for the general advancement than 
had been previously effected in as many ages. Deficient himself in cultivation, 
but a giant in intellect, he devoted himself to study amid care, toil, and disease, 
mastered the Latin tongue, and—if we may believe William of Malmsbury 
translated almost all that was known of Roman literature into Saxon. His clear 
and capacious mind was pious without bigotry, and while he reverenced the Pope 
as universal vicar, according to the doctrines of his age, he had yet none of the 
religious weakness of his father, but governed his kingdom in absolute inde- 
pendence of the Roman see. At the same time, no prince was more earnest in 
advancing the general interests of religion, which he considered, truly enough, 
essential to the well-being of the country. He rebuilt the ruined monasteries, 
added largely to the endowments of those that had escaped the barbarous invad- 
ers, and gave every encouragement to the ecclesiastics who came recommended 
to his favor by ability or virtue. 

While thus employed in the arts of peace, Alfred did not for an instant 
neglect the military defences of his kingdom, without which, indeed, he would 
have been like an improvident husbandman, who should carefully cultivate his 
land, but leave it unhedged and unprotected. One of his most efficient measures 
for this purpose, was the building of a new kind of galleys, which “were twice as 
long, twice as high, sailed more quickly, and were less unsteady than those of 
the Danes; some of these ships had sixty oars, some more.” In addition to 
these naval improvements, his genius, which seemed to adapt itself alike to all 
arts, suggested a complete revolution in the existing state of military tactics, both 
in the field and in fortifications. He was, however, feebly seconded by his peo- 
ple ; they had not yet arrived at that degree of practical wisdom which teaches 
men to endure a present pain for the sake of a future benefit, and could with 
difficulty be brought to make preparations against dangers which were still re- 
mote from them. 

Had Alfred done no more than what has been already mentioned, he would 
have deserved the lasting gratitude of his countrymen. But, in addition to all 
this, his services as a legislator must be taken into the account. If we judge of 
the system established by him, with reference to the age in which, and for which, 
it was produced, we shall find that in this respect also, the great Alfred stands 
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without a rival. He had no help from the accumulated wisdom of ages; his en- 
actments were to a great extent the result of his own mind and genius; or, at 
Jeast, we may say of him, that he was the most original of legislators, 

Peace had lasted for what in those days must be held a very considerable 
period. But now the storm burst forth again as violently as ever. In the year 
893 a famine visited the coast of France, and of so sweeping a kind, that the 
Danes, who had settled there under Hastings, determined to relieve themselves 
by a piratical attack upon Kent. Having landed without opposition, for Hast- 
ings had taken the English by surprise, he formed two encampments, the one at 
Appledore, the other at Milton, only twenty miles apart; there they were. joined 
by many of their countrymen, who poured in from the north and east, notwith- 
standing their oaths, and that they had given hostages for their good conduct to 
the king of Wessex. Incredible as it may now seem, the invaders were allowed 
fora whole year to retain possession of the land thus acquired, without any attempt 
being made to dislodge them. The chroniclers of the time, however, tell us that 
this delay was occasioned by the necessity of providing against the faithlessness 
of their brethren, who, although they had not yet revolted, were hardly to be 
trusted without some farther security for their loyal adherence to the pledges 
already given. Having taken the necessary measures, Alfred then attacked 
Hastings, compelled him to sue for peace, and next turned his arms against a 
body of these pirates who had established themselves at Farnham. With them, 
too, he was no less successful; but while he was thus occupied, the East-Anglian 
and Northumbrian Danes seized the opportunity of revolt, and sailed in two 
fleets for the coast of Devonshire. These also he defeated, though even then it 
required no less than three years to drive these new invaders from the country. 

And now, in the year go1, having fulfilled his earthly mission as the defender 
and civilizer of his people, the great and good King Alfred expired, on October 
26th, six days before the Mass of All Saints—not less beloved by his contempo- 
raries than admired by after-ages, 


JOHN HuSS 


By REv. DR. TWEEDIE 
(13 73-1415) 


SOHN Huss, a reformer before the Reformation, and the martyr of 
Constance, was born about the year 1373. His birth-place was 
Hussinetz,-a village of Bohemia. His parentage was humble, and 
his early toils and privations formed the school in which he was 
trained for future hardships and sufferings. He studied at the uni- 

versity of Prague; and some of his teachers were men somewhat in advance of 

their age. In the year 1396 Huss received his master’s degree, and began to 
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lecture in his university in 1398. In 1400 he was appointed confessor to the 
Queen of Bohemia; and in 1401 he became president of the philosophical faculty 
of Prague. The corruptions of his day, especially among the Romish priesthood, 
early suggested deep thoughts to this ardent 
man, and he found a few who were like- 
minded with himself among those who re- 
sided at Prague. Some of these entered into 
an arrangement for spreading truth as purely 
as it was then known; Huss was chosen their 
preacher, and there, in a place appropriately 
called ‘“‘ Bethlehem,” or the House of Bread, 
he “refreshed the common people with the 
bread of holy preaching.” The impression 
‘which he produced was profound. A fer- 
vent love, a holy life, glowing appeals, and a 
gentle manner, all helped to make him a 
master in grace, but soon brought him into 
collision with dark, medizeval minds. 

Here, then, is another decided and heroic 
man who has entered the ranks of the friends 
of truth. He will have much to do and 
much to endure—his patron will become his persecutor, and his friends will cast 
him out—if he is to assail the corruptions of the year 1400. But Huss was not 
the man to be damped by danger. His only inquiry was, What is duty ?—he will 
do it at all hazards, and let us consider how ; for in considering it, we see another 
example of the need of heroic decision in a world like ours, if man would really 
benefit his brother man. As early as the year 1391, the Bohemian reformer 
was studying the works of the great Englishman of that age ; and all these things 
helped to urge him forward in the path in which he resolved to move. An arch- 
bishop might thwart him, and try to put him down. A whole university might 
oppose some of his measures. Wickliff’s books might be burned, and loud re- 
monstrances be heard. As a result, students, variously estimated at from 5,000 
to 44,000 might forsake the university of Prague. But unmoved by such com- 
motions, Huss went boldly forward. 

But, intrepid as he was, Huss needed all his intrepidity. One of his friends 
was first thrown into prison, and then banished for his boldness; and Huss had 
to appeal to the archbishop, the chief agent in the persecution. ‘‘ What is this,” 
he cried, “that men stained with innocent blood—men guilty of every crime— 
shall be found walking abroad with impunity, while humble priests, who spend all 
their efforts to destroy sin . . . are cast into dungeons as heretics, and must 
suffer banishment for preaching the gospel ?” 

Matters soon reached a crisis. Huss was summoned to Italy to defend his 
doctrines, and all Bohemia was roused by that step. The future martyr was not 
permitted to go—it would have been to sacrifice his life. Meanwhile Queen 
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Sophia used her influence on his behalf. The king wrote to the Pope and the 
cardinal in his favor. He demanded liberty for Huss to preach, and insisted that 
all actions against him should cease, so that for a while the persecution was stayed, 
But at last Huss was pronounced a heretic; and now he is one stage nearer to 
Constance and the funeral pile. On the way, however, he could exclaim, ‘‘ Where 
I see anything at variance with the doctrines of Christ, I will not obey, though 
the stakes were staring me in the face.” That was his maxim all through 
life; and in such an age such heroism in such a cause was the harbinger of 
death. 

At one stage of these life and death struggles, Huss had to do battle against a 
whole theological faculty; and that and similar contests trained him to a boldness 
and decision which was constantly growing. But he had now to separate, for the 
truth’s sake, from friends whom he had prized through life. His pathway, indeed, 
is gradually becoming more narrow, as well as more rough—he is one of those 
who must often walk alone. 

Indulgences were now attacked by him in public disputations. About this 
period some of his friends were condemned to death because they objected to 
indulgences, and Huss took up their cause. He hastened to the Senate House, 
and pleaded for the three condemned men. He made their danger his own, 
and declared that he, the teacher, not they, the disciples, should die. In spite 
of his efforts, and in violation of promises given that no blood should be shed, 
his three friends were hurried to execution; and what could be the result of 
that step, but a more intense antagonism, a more resolute decision? On a 
subsequent occasion, accordingly, Huss appeared before the king and his coun- 
cil, to defend what he reckoned the right. He offered, with characteristic ardor, 
to be bound to die at the stake if he did not make good his views, provided his 
cight opponents would do the same. But all other struggles were soon merged 
in the great conflict with Rome itself. The Pope had determined to put down 
Fluss, and he was excommunicated with the most terrible of papal forms. If he 
did not submit in twenty days, the ban was to be proclaimed against him in all 
churches ; all who harbored him were to be laid under an interdict, and Huss 
himself was to be burned according to law. 

The King of Bohemia had urged Huss to leave Prague for a time, in the 
hope that peace might thus be restored. He complied, and, like Luther in the 
Wartburg, in the Castle of Kozi-hradek wrote some of his most important 
works. Never was more determined courage displayed by any man in similar 
circumstances than by Huss in that castle. 

From his hiding-place Huss often went abroad and preached to the crowds 
who flocked to hear him; but the Council of Constance is now at hand, for we 
are referring to the year 1414, and he is to proceed thither under a safe-conduct 
from Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, with the assurance that if he could not 
submit to the decision of the Council, the emperor would send him back un- 
harmed to Bohemia. This was an opportunity for which Huss had longed. He 
would now, he thought, deliver his message and uphold the truth before as- 
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sembled potentates, and proceeded to Prague to prepare for the council.* He 
there publicly challenged all his opponents to convict him of error if they could, 
and proved that he was valiant for the truth as long as he was free. 

Huss set out for Constance on October 11, 1414, with two faithful knights 
to protect him by the way. Even in Germany he was cordially welcomed by 
many. He courted opportunities of making known his views, and at Nurem- 
berg, in particular, he enjoyed such an opportunity to the full. He reached 
Constance on November 3d, where his enemies were busily employed, and he 
was speedily posted as a vile heretic ; indeed, it was soon made plain that if he 
was a bold, intrepid man, he needed to be so. Officials from the Pope, who was 
then at Constance, desired him, as an interdicted priest, to abstain from the 
Church services; but he declined to comply. Had he chosen even to equivocate, 
he might have escaped; but Huss was not the man to trim. Such a course was 
formally proposed to him; but though he was far from being buoyed up by false 
hopes, he resolutely and without hesitation declined all underhand suggestions : 
he would uphold the truth, but that was all that he would do. ‘I fear nothing,” 
he said; ‘“‘for I hope that, after a great conflict, will ensue a great victory, and 
after the victory a still greater reward to me, and a still greater discomfiture to 
my enemies.” 

Huss was not kept long in suspense. He sought various opportunities of 
proclaiming his views: but these were all denied him, and moreover, on November 
28th, he was made a close prisoner. He was removed in chains to the castle of 
Gottleben. By night and day he was kept chained there, and all was done that 
was likely to bow down, or to break, the undaunted man. But though one form 
of disease after another assailed him, no wavering thought was harbored, no 
wavering word escaped ; all his sorrows only led him deeper and deeper into the 
truth which he prized so well, and, in the face of crowding dangers, his resolution 
actually became more and more fixed and heroic. 

The cruel mockery of justice at Constance was carried on by tribunal after 
tribunal; but the victim was steadfast and unmovable. Now, gleams of hope 
broke forth for him and his friends, and then darkness eathered round them 
once more; but Huss found one thing unchanging, the word of his God—and 
when the council met in the Franciscan convent, which had become the martyr’s 
prison, formally to try his case, they cruelly attempted to prejudge the matter 
without hearing him at all. But the emperor interfered, and Huss appeared 
before them, ready to retract whatever was contrary to Scripture; but whenever 
he attempted to plead, a savage outcry arose around, till the voice of truth was 
drowned in the din. On June 7th, he stood forth the second time before the 
council ; but it was a wrangle rather than a solemn trial, for Huss would not 
abate one jot of his convictions, except as the Scriptures condemned them. 

On June 8th, his third examination took place. Huss was told, at the close, 
that if he would suppliantly submit and retract opinions which he declared he 


*It should be carefully observed here, that the emperor guaranteed to Huss a safe journey both to Constance 
and from it. The words of the document are: “ Ut ei transire, stare, morari, redire libere permittatis.” 
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never held, his judges would be lenient—otherwise, his danger was obvious. He 
was thus asked to confess his errors, to swear that he would never more preach 
them, and publicly recant ; but he constantly refused such terms, unless he were 
convicted by the word of God. Even 
the emperor pleaded with him to yield ; 
the judges also urged him, and professed 
a desire for his escape; but he was not 
to be moved, and must therefore hasten 
back to his cell, an outcast heretic in 
chains. If he would recant, he would 
be permitted to live—but little more, 
for imprisonment for life was to be his 
lot. But little did those judges know 
either the man whom they held in their 
grasp, or the principles and the power 
which bore him up. He could die, but 
he could not be anything but a true 
man. An emperor’s safe-conduct was found to be a worthless thing, and “ Trust 
not in princes” was a portion of the word of God which Huss learned thoroughly 
to understand. 

It was with unruffled self-possession that Huss gave himself to martyrdom. 
As he had never abandoned the Romish Church, he calmly engaged in its func- 
tions preparatory to his death. Indeed, some touching scenes were witnessed in 
his prison—he unshaken—his friends, his very enemies weeping like womanhood 
beside him. Deputation after deputation visited him—one of them from the 
emperor himself—and recantation was constantly the burden of their pleading. 
But Huss would not recant except upon conviction ; and on July 6, 1415, he ap- 
peared once more before the council, where the emperor was present on his 
throne. Many of the judges were Huss’s bitter personal enemies, for as he 
had assailed the measureless corruptions of their order, that was an unpardonable 
sin. Besides, history is careful to tell that bribery was largely employed to make 
sure of his destruction—and now the last act of the dark tragedy has arrived. No 
further defence was permitted to Huss, yet he uttered one solemn appeal. Once 
and again he prayed for his enemies. Being clothed in his priestly robes, he was 
stripped of them by seven bishops, while he still persisted in holding fast his con- 
victions, except as the truth of God could be shown to condemn them. The 
mark of his tonsure was next removed, and that with great cruelty. A cap 
daubed over with the figures of demons was then placed on his head, and thus 
the heroic martyr of Bohemia was led forth to be burned in the name of religion. 

At the place of execution Huss prayed, and often repeated the words, “‘ Into 
thy hands, Lord, I commit my spirit.” When compelled to rise from his knees, 
he still appealed to the Saviour, and prayed for “a strong and steadfast soul” to 
endure that shameful death. Even after he was placed at the stake, and had 
actually been surrounded by fagots, he declared that he willingly wore his chains 
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for Christ, who wore yet heavier bonds. With his last breath he repelled a 
temptation to recant, and when the fire was kindled he began to sing with a loud 
voice, ‘‘ Jesus, son of the living God, have mercy upon me.” When he was re- 
peating the words for the third time, his voice failed ; he was stifled by the flames, 
and soon reduced to ashes. ‘These ashes were cast into the Rhine. 

Thus perished one of the noblest men who ever walked our world. His death 
led to the Hussite war. In his native Bohemia he was so loved that the peas- 
ants rose in great bodies, crying for vengeance. Many of the nobles joined them, 
and for fifteen years battle and bloodshed avenged his execution. 


POUL XL ORS HRANGE 


By E. SPENCER BEESLY, M.A. 


(1423-1483.) 


URING the 
Middle 
mpes there 
was a constant 
struggle in the 
West between 
the two ele- 
ments of the 
Hem pro rai 
power —the 
central, or na- 
tional, and the 
local, or that 
of the great 
vassals. Gradually the local governments all merged in large aggregates, in each 
of which a single national government gathered to itself all military, civil, and 
judicial functions. This movement was already in progress before the end of 
the thirteenth century. By the end of the fifteenth the struggle was substan- 
tially decided, though it did not come completely to an end till the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 

In France, as in most countries, the agent in this organizing and nationaliz- 
ing movement was the crown. Almost every French monarch did something 
toward enforcing recognition of the royal authority in all parts of that country 
which by geographical conditions, as well as by its history, was fitted for political 
unity. But, either because they did not see their way to undertaking the direct 
government of so large an area, or because they were themselves under the do- 
minion of feudal ideas, they did not always avail themselves of their frequent op- 
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portunities for extinguishing the local governments of the fiefs which fell into 
their hands. The Valois kings granted many of them as appanages to their 
younger sons, and so created a new set of great vassals, who revived the strugele 
for feudal independence. The most dangerous of these, the Duke of Burgundy, 
openly aided the English invaders. ‘This prince, besides his French fiefs, pos- 
sessed the yet more important territories now known as Belgium and _ the 
Netherlands. Charles VII, the father of Louis XI., having expelled the Eng- 
lish, established a permanent force of nine thousand cavalry—the first standing 
army in modern times. 

During the life of his father, Louis was not a dutiful subject. His masterful 
spirit could brook no superior. He even conspired with the rebel vassals. But 
as king (1461-1483) he pursued the policy of his greatest predecessors with un- 
daunted courage, patient perseverance, and political genius of the highest order. 
At first he was too much in a hurry. He tried to clip the wings of all his vas- 
sals at once. He irritated the industrial classes by severe taxation. He drove 
into exile or rebellion his father’s ablest generals and councillors. This brought 
upon him the so-called ‘‘ League of Public Welfare,” headed by Charles the 
Bold, heir of Burgundy, which aimed at a virtual dismemberment of France. 
Persevering as Louis was, he had none of the weak obstinacy which cannot dis- 
tinguish between means and ends. Finding himself overmatched, though he had 
cut his way through the hosts of rebels at Montlhéry, he conceded to them 
everything they demanded. By the treaty of Conflans (1465) he might seem to 
have flung up the game in despair, and to have signed the ruin of France. But 
his high Court of Justice (Parlement), by refusing to register the treaty, gave 
him an excuse for evading its performance, and by negotiating with the princes 
separately he broke up their coalition. The peaceful and industrious classes 
stood by him, and he studiously cared for their interests ; mixing familiarly with 
the citizens of Paris, dining at their houses, standing godfather to their children, 
putting aside all state and ceremony, and even dressing in humble attire. The 
precautions of his residence at Plessis belong only to the last months of his life, 
when he was old and paralytic. Never ashamed to own a mistake and to retrace 
false steps, he won back the most valuable of his father’s servants, whom he had 
at first driven away. His designs against feudalism were not for a moment sus- 
pended. But instead of attacking all his vassals at once he took them in detail ; 
while one was being crushed, others were humored till their turn came. 

As a young man he had shown warlike tastes and brilliant personal valor ; 
but as king he always preferred negotiation and policy. It was a too daring con- 
fidence in his mastery of these weapons which led him to risk his famous visit to 
Charles the Bold, at Péronne (1468), so vividly painted by Scott in “Quentin 
Durward,” who, however, omits to mention the safe-conduct which Charles 
basely violated. At such critical moments Louis’s nerve became steadiest and 
his intellect most acute. The concessions extorted from him at Péronne seemed 
to undo the work of years ; but when once he was free he found means to rem- 
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‘was there a man so sagacious in adversity ; when he drew back it was to make 
a longer spring.” In another war with Burgundy, Edward IV., of England, 
landed with a large army (1475). To warlike nobles it seemed very base that 
Louis bought off the invaders instead of rushing upon another Crécy or Agin- 
court ; but he thoroughly despised such criticism. He had an army, and a good 
one ; but if a round sum of money would effect his purpose more cheaply, surely, 
and speedily, why should he expose his subjects to the horrors and losses of war ? 
Two years later Charles fell at Nancy, fighting against the Swiss, who were in 
the pay of Louis. It was the death-blow of feudalism. Louis promptly seized 
the duchy of Burgundy and some other territories of the deceased duke. Alto- 
gether, during his reign, he brought eleven provinces under the direct govern- 
ment of the crown—Brittany being the only great fief which at his death re- 
mained independent. He had thus assured the unity of France and her prepon- 
derance in Europe. 

Hardly less important services to his country were his establishment of order 
and good administration, his financial and judicial reforms, his encouragement of 
industry and commerce. ‘“ He effected,” says Lavallée, “attempted, or pro- 
jected, all the innovations of modern France.” Diplomacy, the modern make- 
shift for the international office of the medizval papacy, dates from him. His- 
torians have dwelt on his cruelty, perfidy, and superstition.* Turbulent nobles, 
like St. Pol and Armagnac, were brought to the block ; treacherous ministers, 
like Cardinal La Balue, were kept for years in iron cages ; vulgar criminals swung 
from gibbets on every highroad. But this severity toward ruffians of high and 
low degree, who had preyed on the country for the best part of the century, 
wrought peace and prosperity for the law-abiding and industrious. In the decay 
of feudal manners and Catholic discipline, the sentiment of honor had almost 
vanished from public life. But, judged relatively to his times, Louis is not to 
be branded as perfidious. He did not scruple to break treaties contrary to the 
interests of his country, which had been extorted from him by force; but he was 
more straightforward than his principal contemporaries. Twice, when he could 
have got rid of Charles the Bold by acts of treachery, which in those days no 
one would have blamed, he chose the honorable course. To reproach a man of 
the fifteenth century with superstition, because he thought there might be some 
efficacy in images and relics, is an abuse of language. If he clung to life it was 
because he felt that so much of his projected work remained unfinished. He 
met death with remarkable fortitude, his thoughts and efforts being to the last 
moment occupied with the affairs, not of his soul, but of his country. His minis- 
ter and intimate friend, Comines, has left a faithful and judicious account of his 
life. Two great poets have dealt unfairly with him : Scott could not forgive the 
foe of feudalism; Hugo was blinded by democratic prejudices, 


* It is said that Louis was a firm believer in astrology, that he wore a cap set round with leaden images of 
the saints to which he prayed, but told them falsehoods even in his prayers. His choice of a confidential ad- 
viser was perhaps his greatest offence in the eyes of the nobility, for he selected his barber, Olivier le Dain, or 
Oliver the Devil, This man mocked his master even while he served him. Our engraving, after the painting 
of Hermann Kaulbach, represents both in characteristic positions. 
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ISA BELUAMO EGA Sao hie 


By SARAH H. KILLIKELLY 
(1451-1504) 


SABELLA, the only daughter of John IL. 
| of Castile, and Isabella, of Portugal, his 
second wife, was born in Madrigal, Spain, 
in 1451. Upon the death of her father her 
elder half-brother succeeded to the throne 
in 1454, as Henry IV. The queen dowa- 
ger retired from court life with her infant 
son Alfonso, and her daughter Isabella, then 
in her fourth year. The royal children were 
reared by a wise mother in the seclusion of 
the little town of Arevalo, until Isabella was 
twelve years old. How carefully the seeds 
of character were sown in these early years 
is shown by the after-fruits. Her fervent 
piety and unwavering faith, her strict integ- 
rity and self-abnegation, disarmed the enemies of her crown, as they disarm the 
unprejudiced historian of to-day. The verdict of four hundred years is still: 
“ Her faults were the faults of her age, her virtues were her own.” The quiet 
home life at Arevalo came suddenly to an end in 1463, when King Henry arbi- 
trarily ordered the infantas, as all royal children are called in Spain, to repair to 
the palace as members of his court. Thus at the early age of twelve years Isa- 
bella entered upon her public career, and from thenceforth the eyes of the civilized 
world were turned upon her. Shortly after, a revolution deposed Henry and 
placed Alfonso upon the throne. Both kings had their followers, and the boy-king, 
eleven years old, rode on horseback at the head of his troops beside his appointed 
regent. But the crown was too heavy for the young victim, and Alfonso was one 
morning found dead in his bed. To Isabella, a beautiful girl of sixteen, the fallen 
crown was offered and urged ; but in spite of the fact that the old standard had 
already been unfurled in her honor, and unmoved by the eloquence of the primate 
and the arguments of the first nobles of the land, Isabella, with a wisdom beyond 
her years, resolutely refused to take the throne. Her reasons baffled her advisers : 
“So long as King Henry lives none other has the right to wear the crown.” She 
advised his reinstatement and promised to help redress the wrongs of which the 
nation had the unquestioned right to complain. An amnesty was declared and a 
reconciliation was effected; but not until Henry had consented to divorce his 
queen and to acknowledge Isabella as the heir-apparent to the throne in place of 
his reputed daughter, Joanna. The cortes, or parliament, was assembled to ratify 
the treaty, and at the same time, passed a resolution that the infanta was not to 

* Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess. 
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be coerced in her matrimonial alliance. In 1468, with great pomp and ceremony, 
Isabella was solemnly proclaimed Princess of Asturias, heir-apparent to the throne 
of Castile and Leon. She is described as of medium height, of fair complexion, 
regular features, auburn hair, clear blue eyes, and with a sweet but serious expres- 
sion that told both sides of her character. She inherited from her father a desire 
for knowledge and a love of literature, and was herself a fine linguist. These 
graces of mind and person, added to her nearness to the throne, soon brought 
many ardent suppliants from the principal thrones of Europe for the honor of her 
hand. Her cousin, Prince Ferdinand of Aragon, was her wise choice, and to 
him she was married, notwithstanding her brother’s opposition, in 1469. The 
brilliant wedding at Valladolid, in the presence of the nobility and about two 
thousand persons, closes the second period of her life. Five years intervened be- 
fore the Princess of Asturias became Queen of Leon and Castile. Stormy years, 
for the angry brother instituted a fresh rebellion against her succession, and Isa- 
bella was again the peace-maker ; years of poverty, also, for the heirs-apparent of 
Castile and Aragon had scarcely a competency for their daily needs. Isabella 
was residing in Segovia at the time of her brother’s death ; hence, in Segovia, 
with more than the usual solemnities which accompany the accession of a new 
sovereign even in Spain, she took the vows and was crowned Queen of Castile 
and Leon in 1474. During the first four years and a half of her reign civil war 
desolated her kingdom, for Joanna, the reputed daughter of Henry IV., again 
contested her right to the crown, supported by the King of Portugal, to whom she 
was affianced. But the same people who had said “ Isabella shall be the heir-ap- 
parent,” said now ‘Isabella shall rule over us,” and conquered. The reign of 
Isabella, therefore, dates from 1479, when she was left in undisputed possession 
of her throne, rather than from 1474, when she wore her crown for the first time 
in Segovia. The same year that brought peace to the Queen of Castile elevated 
Ferdinand to the throne of Aragon. 

No more important epoch marks the history of Spain than the union of the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon; it meant the end of petty principalities and pow- 
ers, it meant united Spain. But the crowns were only linked together, for Isa- 
bella, even in her marriage contract, had maintained the independence of the 
crown of Castile and her individual right to rule over it. It was this loyalty to her 
inherited crown that won the love and confidence of her people and made them 
ready, when the need came, to die for Isabella of Castile. And it was this in- 
dependence of her crown that enabled her to say at last to Columbus: “I will 
assume the enterprise for mine own crown of Castile,” and “to the crown of 
Castile” belonged the first discovered territories in the New World. 

Had the reign of Isabella been less distinguished for events of such momentous 
magnitude as to involve the future interests of the world, her personal life would 
yet furnish data for a series of volumes, so replete was it with stirring incidents and 
with heart-breaking sorrows. But the same mental strength and moral courage 
that made her eminent as a queen, made her remarkable also asa friend and mother. 
Prescott says : ‘“‘ Her heart overflowed with affectionate sensibilities to her family 
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and friends. She watched over the declining years of her aged mother and min- 
istered to her sad infirmities with filial tenderness ; we have abundant proofs of how 
fondly and faithfully she loved her husband to the last ; while for her children she 
lived more than for herself, and for them too she died ; for it was their loss and their 
afflictions which froze the current of her blood before age had had time to chill it.” 

Five children, four daughters and one son, grew to maturity under her guid- 
ing influence. Isabella, the first born, and ever the favorite child of the sover- 
eigns, was born in 1470. She was twice married, first to Alfonso, Prince of 
Portugal, who was killed by a fall from his horse within five months after their 
marriage. Seven years later she married his brother, Emanuel, King of Portu- 
gal. To the intense grief of her husband, her parents, and her kingdom, she died 
in 1498, just one hour after the birth of her son, the first and only heir to the 
kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, and Portugal. The little Prince Miguel did not 
live to fulfil the hopes that were centred in him, for he died, to the great grief 
of the nation, before he had completed his second year. 

The only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, Juan, Prince of Asturias, was born 
in 1478. In his twentieth year he married the Princess Margaret, daughter of 
the Emperor Maximilian ; but before the elaborate nuptial rejoicings had ended 
the young bridegroom died suddenly of a malignant fever. 

The Infanta Joanna, born 1479, married Philip I., son of the German em- 
peror, and became the mother of the great Emperor Charles V. of Germany, 
Charles I. of Spain. Her mental derangement, tending to permanent insanity, 
was a sore grief to the great queen, who nevertheless made her the heir to her 
crown, with Ferdinand as regent. 

e Infanta Maria, born in 1482, married Emanuel, the kane of Portugal, 
in 1600. Her daughter Isabella married her cousin, Charles V., and was he 
mother of Philip II. 

The fifth and last child of Ferdinand and Isabella, Catalina, was born in 1485. 
She married, when scarcely sixteen, Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VIL, 
but was left a widow within a year. By special dispensation from the Pope she 
married her brother-in-law in 1509, and is better known in history as Catharine 
of Aragon, first wife of Henry VIII., of England, mother of Mary I., or ‘“ bloody 
Mary.” Knowing her Spanish parentage, we can better understand why she was 
such an ardent Roman Catholic. Strange that one so loyal to the forms of her relig- 
ion should have been the innocent cause of the English Reformation! The injured 
queen, divorced, remained in England, a religious recluse, until her death in 1536, 

This brief outline of family life, with its joys, disappointments, and heart-break- 
ing sorrows, brings into clearer relief the mental strength and moral courage of 
Isabella, who, while carrying this burden on her heart never relaxed for a moment 
her vigilant, vigorous rule over a mighty empire ; and this brings us at last to the 


GREAT HISTORIC QUEEN. 


From the very beginning of the re-conquest of Spain from the Arab-Moors in 
718, when the brave band of refugees who had not bowed to the Saracen yoke is- 
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sued from the mountains of Asturias in the extreme northwest corner of Spain, 
under Pelayo, with vows resting upon them “to rid the land of its infidel invaders 
and to advance the standard of the cross until it was everywhere victorious over 
the crescent,” the “Expulsion of the Moors” had been the hereditary appanage 
of the crown of Castile and Leon, the first fruits of the re-conquest. 

The crown was heavy and the burden was great that descended to Isabella in 
1474, for although she came to the throne through Gothic ancestry and in con- 
formity with Gothic law, her father’s heir and the chosen of the people, yet the 
nation had already poured out its blood in defence of her “‘ succession ” and the 
war of her “ accession” was pending. No wonder that Isabella never forgot that 
it was through the people and for the people, and in defence of the cross, that she 
wore the crown and sat upon the throne of Leon and Castile. 

During the preceding reigns the laws of the country had been so constantly 
defied that they had become of no effect. The one law of barbarism seemed the 
only law that governed, 


“ He can take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can.” 


The country was infested with lawless banditti, and even the cities were pow- 
erless to protect individuals or property. The prisons were overcrowded with sus- 
pected criminals who had never been brought to trial ; the immorality of the court 
had spread like a deadly poison through the lower grades of social life; even the 
priests had become tainted with the general demoralization. The coin of Castile 
had been debased until the most necessary articles of life were enhanced from 
three to six times their value; the late civil wars had exhausted the treasury, and 
the country seemed on the verge of bankruptcy. The Moors had even ceased to 
pay tribute and were making frequent forays into the surrounding country, taking 
men, women, and children into Mussulman captivity with the hope of exacting a 
ransom. Public confidence was dead. No wonder that Isabella felt her crown 
heavy and the burden of her kingdom great. 

But the brave, resolute woman, making choice of wise and able counsellors, 
entered at once upon a vigorous crusade of reform. The first measure proposed 
to the cortes, in 1476, was the re-establishment of the celebrated Hermandad, or 
Holy Brotherhood, which was carried into effect the same year. The new institu- 
tion differed from the ancient, inasmuch as its power proceeded from the crown 
and was disbanded by it in 1498. The Hermandad in our day would be called a 
mounted police, but in the days of Isabella every organization came under the 
sanction of the Church. The duties of the Holy Brotherhood were to arrest of- 
fenders throughout the kingdom and to enforce the law. Every one hundred 
householders throughout the kingdom maintained one Hermandad. Upon the 
flight of a criminal tocsins were sounded, and the officers of the Brotherhood 
stationed within hearing took up a pursuit that left little hope for escape. Thus 
a body of cavalry, two thousand in number, fully equipped and supported, was at 
the disposal of the crown to enforce the law and to. suppress insurrections. Ina 
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few years the country was cleared of banditti and the blessing of personal security 
under the government was restored. 

Isabella revived also another ancient custom of her forefathers, that of presid- 
ing in person over courts of justice. From city to city she travelled on horse- 
back, making the circuit of her kingdom, regardless of personal fatigue. Side by 
side with Ferdinand, when he had leisure from foreign complications to accom- 
pany her, she sat (not unmindful of the dignity belonging to the crown) with her 
courtiers around her, to listen with interest, that she might redress wrongs, punish 
the wrongdoers, and administer justice even to the lowliest of her subjects. Her 
personal address, and the unbounded respect which her integrity inspired ; her 
proclamation throughout the kingdom that the interests of her people were her 
interests, re-established such public confidence that, says a writer of that age, 
“Those who had long despaired of public justice blessed God for their deliverance, 
as it were, from deplorable captivity.” Nor did the sovereigns relax their per- 
sonal efforts for the restoration of law and order until the cortes had passed 
measures for the permanent administration of justice. Thus in a few years, 
from a state of anarchy and misrule, Castile entered upon her “Golden Age of 
Justices” 

The golden age of literature, developed in the next century, has been justly 
ascribed to the impetus given by Isabella to liberal education, classical and scien- 
tific. Under her patronage schools were established in every city, presided over 
by learned men. The printing press, lately invented, was introduced ; foreign 
books were imported free of duty, while such precedence was given to native 
literature as led on to the brilliant achievements of the sixteenth century. In 
social reform precept was enforced by example. In all that was pure, in all that 
was true, in all that was noble and magnanimous, Isabella, in private life, was a 
witness unto her people. No calumny of any kind, even in a depraved age, was 
ever cast upon Isabella of Castile or upon any one of her royal children.’ But 
the strongest characteristic of Isabella, that which colored her whole life and gave 
force to every public action, was her fervent piety and her unfaltering [perhaps 
blind] faith in the divine authority of the Roman Catholic Church. For all the 
evils that grew out of the latter she is still branded, even among the liberal- 
minded of to-day, regardless of her illiberal age, with that worst of all brands, ‘a 
religious bigot.” This side of her character we will not discuss, but refer our 
readers to the history of Christianity during the fifteenth century, when the great 
flood-tide of religious intolerance reached its height. 

It was in the fulness of this tide that the great historic events of her reign oc- 
curred, viz., the conquest of Granada, the expulsion of the Jews, the Inquisition, 
and the discovery of America. After each of these, for honor or dishonor, we 
interline the name of Isabella. Yet the conquest of Granada, or the reconquest 
of every foot of land which the Moors had taken from the Goths, was fore- 
ordained in Castilian councils centuries before Isabella was born. The expulsion 
of the Jews, the so-called ‘‘ enemies of Christ,” was but a part of the same effort 
“to rid the land of unbelieving invaders.” The Inquisition, with all its horrors, 
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was re-established by the Church during that age of intolerance to which the reign 
of Isabella belongs. Yet these are still named to the dishonor of Isabella. 

But the discovery of America, with all its lasting benefits to mankind, is the 
immortal crown which the world has woven out of her proffered ‘“ Jewels ;” and 
with this crown it has crowned Isabella of Castile. 

In the marriage contract of the youthful prince and princess it was agreéd 
that Ferdinand should lead the armies of Castile against the Moors as soon as 
the affairs of the kingdom would permit. The opportunity and the provocation 
came after twelve years, when the sovereigns sent to demand of the Moors the 
long unpaid tribute, and received only the defiant answer, ‘Tell your masters 
that the Moors who paid tribute to Castile are dead. Our mints no longer coin 
gold, but steel!” And to prove the efficacy of their steel they sallied forth and 
took Zahara, one of the strongholds which the father of Ferdinand had taken 
from the Moors. The chivalry of Spain sprang quickly into well-girt saddles, 
and the ten years’ siege of Granada, “the last stronghold of the Moors in Spain,” 
began in 1481. The Iliad of the reconquest of Spain from the Arab-Moors 
has yet to be written ; the Homer of its Iliad has yet to appear. But the clos- 
ing year of the struggle between Christian knight and turbaned Moor would 
furnish as stirring incidents, and immortalize the names of its heroes as success- 
fully, as has the Greek Homer the Trojan war. 

Those of us who have read the story of the Arab-Moors in Spain, the quick- 
witted, light-footed, brave-hearted Moors, who coveted the land “ flowing with 
milk and honey” that lay across a narrow strait ; who conquered it, redeemed 
its barren wastes, and made them to blossom as the rose; who, in their quick 
flight from the Arabian deserts through civilized lands, gathered seeds of knowl- 
edge and planted them so freely in the land of their adoption that their planting 
overspread the earth ; who, like the Goths, became enervated when they became 
stationary, and were no longer able to resist the powerful foe who had from their 
entrance into Spain sworn their expulsion or their extermination, will be ready 
to weep when the final retribution comes. Yet come it did, when Ferdinand 
and Isabella pitched their tents and planted their banners of Castile and Aragon 
upon the verdant vega, or plain, around Granada. 

And yet we as readily accept the inevitable. We have known that it was im- 
possible for Isabella to allow any portion of her dominions to be possessed by a 
people alien in race, language, customs, and religion; to see the Crescent trium- 
phant over any site that had been hallowed by the Cross. To the Spanish Chris- 
tian the fall of Granada was only the final victory of a righteous war. It was the 
triumph of his race, his nation, and his creed. And, looking back over the long 
march from Asturias to Granada, he claimed to have invaded no man’s right ; 
every victory but won back what was his own; every step retraced by the Moors 
but left him in possession of another portion of his inheritance from his forefathers. 

The Arab-Moors claimed also hereditary rights. For nearly eight hundred 
years the Moors had held possession of that strip of land between the ‘‘ Snow 
Mountains” and the blue sea, in Southern Spain. One cannot but feel respect 
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for the brave Moorish king of Granada, who said, when threatened with invasion, 
“Our mint no longer coins gold, but steel!” In this last great chivalrous war, a 
war for race and creed and country, all honor is due to the vanquished, who 
poured out their blood like water for their homes and their religion. The details 
of this heroic death-struggle belong to history rather than to biography. Yet 
Isabella was the great animating spirit of the war. Her tent was side by side 
with that of Ferdinand, and her counsel was ever wise and practical. 

And near the royal tents were others which she erected, where the wounded 
in the fray might have medical aid and tender nursing. Thus our ‘ Warrior 
Queen,” with a woman’s heart, provided the first Army Hospitalon record. The 
tents were burned down, but a substantial city arose, as if by magic, to take their 
place. The knights would have called it ‘ Isabella,” but she named it “ Santa 
Fé,” the city of Holy Faith. And this city helped to bring the war to a close. 
The Moors knew by it that Isabella had come to stay until she had added Granada 
to the crown of Castile. 

Another form rises before us as we look back four hundred years across the 
vega of Granada to the city of Sante Fé. We forget for a time the Christians 
and the Moors, we see only the great queen and the great discoverer. The man 
of science, Christoforo Colombo, had been lately dismissed from the court at 
Sante Fé. The sovereigns had no time for adventurers seeking aid to discover 
unknown lands when the reconquest of their own was just within their grasp. 
Cast down, but not discouraged, Columbus, all alone, was retracing his steps across 
the vega, en route for a port from whence to sail for England, when the queen 
sent a royal summons for him to return, and he reached Sante Fé just in time to 
be present at the surrender of Granada. Let me add that while the Moors as a 
nation fell with Granada, they were not as individuals banished from Spain until 
the reign of Philip II., the great-grandson of Isabella. 3 

We all know the story of Columbus. At this time he was but a penniless 
mendicant travelling on foot from court to court, seeking patronage to enable 
him to prove the truth which his great mind had grasped, the rotundity of the 
earth. Thesubject had given him no rest for eighteen years. He had discussed it be- 
fore wise men in council assembled ; he had pleaded with royalty in vain; at the 
court of Isabella, for the first time, he laid his plans and discussed his projects 
before a woman. ‘The world to-day pays its tribute of four hundred years to Co- 
lumbus, the World-finder. All honor to the brave man who, firm of faith and 
fearless of fate, unfurled his sails upon an unknown sea, and planted the cross 
and the banner of Castile upon an unknown land. All honor, too, to Queen 
Isabella of Spain, who, with “faith in things unseen,” had the courage to say, “I 
will undertake the enterprise for mine own crown of Castile,” and from whose 
presence Columbus went forth to discover a land he never dreamed of, and to 
open a gate for the exodus of nations across the pathless sea. The same pen 
that signed the capitulation of the Moors and the contract with Columbus, signed 
also an edict for the expulsion of all unbaptized Jews from Spain between 
March and July of 1492. This edict condemned to perpetual exile from one to 
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eight hundred thousand of Spain’s most wealthy subjects. The coast was lined 
with vessels of every kind, and size, busy with the transportation of these un- 
happy victims, when Columbus was seeking for vessels and men to cross the 
“Sea of Darkness.” And now we are beginning to understand the momentous 
events that culminated in the reign of Isabella. We find that religious enthu- 
siasm, inspired during the long wars with the “ Infidel Moors,” developed into 
religious bigotry. In the Jews, Spain expelled the most wealthy portion of 
her subjects; in the Moors, the most industrious; the wealth and industry of 
the nation were sacrificed for race and creed. And then within its own race and 
creed arose a new foe to combat; with equal energy and blind zeal Spain crushed 
Protestantism within her borders through the terrors of the Inquisition. 

But let us not lay the whole blame of such intolerant Christianity upon the 
unfortunate woman who fell heir to the crown of Castile during the period when 
the Church of Rome had the power to bind the consciences of men. Let us re- 
member that as a woman Isabella was an honor to her sex; as a Christian she 
lived devoutly ; as a queen she ruled wisely for the uplifting of her nation, and 
that the only censure the world casts upon her is the fortitude with which she 
said ‘ Infidelity must be banished from the land.” 

‘Bury me in Granada, the brightest jewel in my crown,” she said, when 
dying, in far-off Castile, November 26, 1504. The way was long and the De- 
cember winds were cold as the royal cortége, with knightly escort, wended its 
way across the barren heights of Central Spain into the beautiful valley of Anda- 
lusia, across the lovely vega, past Santa Fé, up the rugged slope of the acropolis 
of Granada into the Chapel Isabella, near the unrivalled Alhambra. Here in the 
very heart of the last Moorish capital, while the whole nation mourned, they laid 
all that was mortal of the great queen, whom Lord Bacon has named “ the 
corner-stone of the greatness of Spain.” 

Twelve years later, January 23, 1516, they laid King Ferdinand beside her, 
“the wisest king that ever ruled in Spain.” (Prescott.) Their grandson, Charles 
V., now summoned the finest artists in the world to prepare royal mausoleums 
for Ferdinand and Isabella and for his parents, Joanna of Castile and Philip of 
Burgundy. The cathedral of Granada is the Spanish temple of victory. It 
covers the site of an ancient Moorish mosque. Within its royal chapel one may 
read, in bas-relief, the whole story of the re-conquest of Spain. On either side of 
its high altar kneel the life-size statues of the final conquerors; while in solemn, 
stately magnificence, the royal mausoleums of purest Carrara marble, with their 
reclining portrait figures of Ferdinand and Isabella in soft, time-tinted alabaster, 
tell us that here the nation, “redeemed from bondage,” laid their deliverers to 
rest. And here, at the close of nearly four hundred years, a hand from across 
the sea lays this tribute, with a garland of white roses and a wreath of olive 
leaves and immortelles, upon the tomb of ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 
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NICHOLAS COPERNICUS 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
(1473-1543) 


HE life of Nicholas Copernicus furnishes 

a signal example of the accordance be- 
tween profound religious sentiment and the 
utmost inquisitiveness respecting the se- 
crets of nature and the laws of the universe. 
The birthplace of genius is sometimes 
found nestled amid the fairest scenes, and 
the opening years of life are favored with 
appeals to curiosity and imagination, such 
as stimulate the exercise of the intellect ; 
but the lot of Copernicus, as a boy, was 
cast in one of the flattest, tamest, and most 
uninteresting parts of Germany. Not far 
from the banks of the Vistula, on the way 
to the free city of Dantzic, lies a fortified 
town named Thorn, where the river is 
crossed by a wooden bridge, and the place 
is adorned by a bronze statue of our philosopher—for there he was born. His 
father was a merchant, and in the municipal records his father’s name appears as 
a freeman admitted to the franchise in 1462. In 1472 or 1473 a son was added 
to the family, and the parents had a horoscope taken of the child, who appeared 
at thirty-eight minutes past four on January ro, 1472, according to some; at 
forty-eight minutes past four in the afternoon of February 19, 1473, according to 
others ; the exact instant of the nativity being an important point in astrolog- 
ical calculations, which, in those days, inspired in fathers and mothers the deepest 
concern. At all events, Copernicus was deemed to have entered the world under 
a lucky planet, and it was augured that he would turn out a man of distinguished 
talent. About ten years before Martin Luther studied at Mansfield, and then at Ei- 
senach, and rambled about the quaint streets, singing Christmas carols in the town 
where he was born, Nicholas Copernicus passed through a similar course of edu- 
cation. He did so under some old-fashioned pedagogue, who no more dreamed 
of the scientific fame of his pupil than did Trebonius of the approaching celeb- 
rity of young Master Martin. Copernicus would there learn to read, to write, to 
construe Latin, and to commit to memory hymns, prayers, and catechisms. 
Whether as a lad he studied Greek is uncertain ; but, as his parents seem to have 
been wealthy, he would enjoy greater advantages than his still more illustrious 
contemporary ; hence at an early period he was sent to Cracow, where he studied 
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philosophy, mathematics, and medicine. Mathematics formed his favorite pur- 
suit, and by the thorough acquisition of its principles and modes of reasoning he 
laid the basis of his subsequent eminence. But he took a degree as doctor of 
medicine; and according to the comprehensive methods of culture which ob- 
tained in those days, he paid attention to painting, and made some proficiency as 
an artist. Scholars were at that period accustomed to travel, and Copernicus 
proceeded from Cracow to Bologna; and in that city of feudal palaces and towers 
he would find a school of painting to cultivate his artistic taste, as well as a uni- 
versity: where he could study astronomy. ‘There he entered upon divers calcu- 
lations connected with the position of the earth and the plan of the heavenly 
bodies. Then proceeding to Rome, he became there a mathematical professor, 
and won vast renown. Soon after the commencement of the sixteenth century 
he returned to the banks of the Vistula, and having been ordained to the priest- 
hood, had a canonry at Frauenburg, on the Frische-Hiff, bestowed upon him by 
his uncle. The cathedral is described as a handsome building of brick, erected 
in 1342, in an elevated part of the town, overlooking the flat sandbanks of the 
Elbing, as it flows on its way to the Baltic. In connection with his canonry, 
Copernicus had some contention about his official rights, the nature of which 
does not appear. All we know is that he settled down in that quiet, out-of-the- 
way corner of the world, heedless of worldly ambition and indifferent to eccle- 
siastical honors and emoluments. He was no sceptic, no free-thinker, nor do we 
find him taking a part in the theological controversies of his age. No mention 
is made of oat he thought and ae in relation to the erand quarrel between 
Luther and Leo, or the Diet of Worms, or the burning of the bull at the gates 
of Wittenberg, or the other stirring events of the Reformation ; only we know he 
remained a erhone a quiet, self- contained, thoughtful, devout man, childlike in 
his religion, trustful in his piety, and Sepa in the discharge of clerical 
duties. Wecan picture him going through the usual routine of canonical ser- 
vices in Frauenburg Cathedral, full of faith and prayer. With this vocation he 
coupled medical practice. He turned to good charitable account that profi- 
ciency in the healing art which he had acquired at Cracow, and visited the sick 
and the poor, bringing upon himself the blessing of those who were ready to 
perish. But the nature of his intellect, sharpened by studies at Bologna and 
Rome, gave him special advantages in the pursuit of astronomical knowledge ; 
and as he hada decided taste in that direction, what time he could spare from the 
cathedral and the treatment of the sick he devoted to the study of the heavens. 
‘He went very little into the world; he considered all conversation as fruitless 
except that of a serious and learned cast, so that he formed no intimacies except 
with grave and learned men.” Alone at midnight he would watch the stars; in 
his study with his books he would inquire of the ancients; and then the pro- 
found thoughts passing through his mind he would exchange with the ‘grave 
and reverend seigniors” of his acquaintance. 

The Ptolemaic hypothesis of the universe was then in fashion. It was sup- 
posed that the earth was the centre of celestial motions, that the sun, the moon, 
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and the stars revolved around the world which we inhabit. Not that the Py- 
thagorean hypothesis was totally forgotten. There were those who believed that 
the sun, not the earth, is the centre of the great circle in which the heavenly 
bodies perform their evolutions ; but the Ptolemaic hypothesis had the ascen- 
dency beyond all doubt ; and with this hypothesis Copernicus could not rest sat- 
isfied. It appeared to him beset with insuperable difficulties. True enough, the 
rotation of the heavens around the earth seemed to be what the human eye be- 
held, as anyone watched sunrise and sunset. But what the senses thus presented, 
reason, in its ponderings, was led to contradict. For the notion of a huge mech- 
anism like the celestial sphere, spinning round the terraqueous globe as its pivot 
looked unreasonable. To explain it in any way on mathematical principles 
needed a most complicated array of cycles and epicycles. Symmetry and sim- 
plicity were wanting in the theory. A frzorz objections started up against it. 
If the senses pointed to the earth as a centre, reason pointed toa centre else- 
where. Copernicus studied the works of ancient philosophers on the question. 
He examined mathematical traditions and criticised the opinions of learned pro- 
fessors. He found accounts of those who had asserted the motion of the earth. 
‘“Though,” he says, ‘‘it appeared an absurd opinion, yet, since I knew that in 
former times liberty had been permitted to others to figure as they pleased cer- 
tain circles for the purpose of demonstrating the phenomena of the stars, I con- 
sidered that to me also it might be easily allowed to try whether, by a supposition 
of the earth’s motion, a better explanation might be found of the revolution 
of the celestial orbs. Having assumed,” he goes on to say, ‘“‘the motions of the 
earth, by laborious and long observation I at length found that if the motions of 
the other planets be compared with the revolution of the earth, not only these 
phenomena follow from the suppositions, but also that the several orbs and the 
whole system are so connected in order and magnitude, that no one part can be 
transposed without disturbing the rest and introducing confusion into the whole 
universe.” What Copernicus was in search of was some simple and symmetrical 
theory of the appearances of the heavens which would relieve him of the com- 
plexity and confusion attendant on the Ptolemaic system so popular in the 
schools. He started from an a frzorz point of reasoning—the only one thought 
of in his day—but he came to certain conclusions which a fosterzor¢ examination 
in after times abundantly confirmed. 

He believed that the earth is spherical ; that the earth and the sea constitute 
a wonderful globe ; that the motions of the heavenly bodies are circular and uni- 
form, or compounded of circular and uniform motions; that the earth revolves 
on its own axis, and also performs a journey along its own orbit round the sun; 
that the sphere of the fixed stars is immensely distant, and that it is impossible 
to explain the motion of the planets upon the supposition of the earth being their 
centre. And he distinctly remarks: ‘It does not shame us to confess that the 
whole space in which the moon revolves, together with the earth, moves along a 
great orbit among the planets, round the sun every year; that the sun remains 
permanent and immovable, whatever may be its apparent motion.” It must be 
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kept in mind throughout any careful study of his theory, that it was an hyfothe- 
s7s framed to remove difficulties connected with older systems ; that he sought 
to bring conceptions of the universe into harmony with reason, instead of 
giving way to impressions made by the senses, or to the authority of world-hon- 
ored teachers, either in other days or in his own; nor can we omit adding that, 
while he found fault with the Ptolemaic cycles and epicycles, he constructed sim- 
ilar devices of his own. 

‘“ As the real motions, both of the earth and the planets, are unequable, it was 
requisite to have some mode of representing their inequalities ; and accordingly 
the ancient theory of excentrics and epicycles was retained so far as was requi- 
site for this purpose.” In the case of Mercury’s orbit he makes suppositions 
which are extremely complex, although they manifest his apprehension of the 
difficulties attendant on the common theory of his own time; but he verified 
many of his views by astronomical observations; and his approximations to mod- 
ern science, and the light he threw on preceding discoveries, establish the fame 
of Nicholas Copernicus. 

On a review of the life of Copernicus, and the conclusions he reached, the 
mental and moral qualities of the man come out with conspicuous and extraordi- 
nary lustre. 

He was a mathematician, thus walking in the footsteps of Roger Bacon. 
This science, since the days of Euclid, had been pursued with untiring ardor, 
and many who neglected to study, or who, by their own imagination, distorted 
the actual phenomena of nature, addicted themselves to the investigation of the 
abstract properties of magnitude and number. Copernicus, in his knowledge of 
mathematical principles, and in his skilful application of them to astronomical 
inquiries, probably surpassed all his contemporaries. And, at the same time, he 
had that inventive genius which is fruitful in suggestions, such as become pio- 
neers in the path of scientific demonstration. His independence of mind, his real 
originality, and his boldness in the pursuit of truth are quite as remarkable as 
the qualities just noticed; indeed, they are involved in or they led to the latter 
of these. “I beg you,” says one of his admiring disciples, ‘to have this opinion 
concerning that learned man, my preceptor, that he was an ardent admirer and 
follower of Ptolemy ; but when he was compelled by phenomena and demonstra- 
tion, he thought he did well to aim at the same mark at which Ptolemy had 
aimed, though with a bow and shaft very different from his.” We must recollect 
that Ptolemy says ‘ He who is to follow philosophy must be a freeman in mind.’ 
Copernicus knew very well that there were many prepared to challenge his con- 
clusions, and perhaps to bring theological objections to the principles of science 
which he had been constrained to adopt. ‘If, perchance,” it is said in the preface 
to his book on astronomy, “there be vain babblers who, knowing nothing of mathe- 
matics, yet assume the right of judging, on account of some place of Scripture, 
perversely wrested to their purpose, and who blame and attack my undertaking, 
I heed them not, and look upon their judgments as rash and contemptible.” 

Copernicus had a profound reverence for Scripture. He regarded it as the 
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Word of God, able to make us wise unto salvation ; and none of his discoveries 
pertaining to the laws of nature shook for one moment his confidence in the rev- 
elation of the gospel. Copernicus delayed for years the publication of his dis- 
coveries to the world. That delay had been thought to have proceeded from 
something like fear, or, at least, caution, lest views in some respects so novel 
should rouse ecclesiastical antagonism and expose him to serious persecution. 
But the words used in the dedication of his astronomical work seem to point in 
another direction. It is there said that he had kept it four times the nine years 
recommended by Horace, and published it at last in compliance with the en- 
treaties of his friend, Cardinal Schomberg. ‘Though I know,” it is added, “ that 
the thoughts of a philosopher do not depend on the judgment of the many, his 
study being to seek out truth in all things as far as that is permitted by God to 
human reason, yet when I considered how absurd that doctrine would appear, I 
long hesitated whether I should publish my book, or whether it were not better 
to follow the example of the Pythagoreans and others, who delivered their doc- 
trines only by tradition and to friends.” From this passage we should infer that 
he apprehended controversy rather than persecution, that for the former he had 
no desire, that he was without ambition, and felt no wish to found a new school, 
but would rather leave truths he had learned quietly to make their way through 
the world. 

The fame of Copernicus is now wide as the world. He painted a portrait of 
himself which fell into the hands of Tycho Brahe; and he wrote an epigram 
upon the subject, to the effect that the whole earth could not contain the whole 
of the man who whirled it along the ocean of ether. Less extravagant was the 
grateful enthusiasm of Rhiticus, a disciple of Copernicus, when he wrote, “God 
has given to my excellent preceptor a reign without end, which may He vouch- 
safe to guide, govern, and increase, to the restoration of astronomical truth. 
Amen !” 

‘The Copernican system” is the name now generally given to the almost 
universal scientific belief that the earth and the planets revolve around the sun, 
though the system carried out and perfected by Kepler, Newton, Halley, La- 
place, and others is by no means perfectly identical with the theory of the 
German astronomer. But the inextricable interweaving of his name with opin- 
ions sanctioned by the entire scientific world, is one of the noblest conceivable 
tributes to the magnitude and lustre of his renown. 

His death was in harmony with his life. Shortly before he expired he re- 
peated these words : 

“ Non parem Paulo gratiam requiro, 
Veniam Petri neque posco ; sed quam 
In crucis ligno dederat latroni 

Sedulus oro.” 


He had lived a life of Christian virtue—imitating his master, who went about 
doing good, healing the sick and preaching the gospel to the poor—yet, so far 
from having anything whereof to boast before God, he said himself that he felt 
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his need of infinite mercy, and in seeking the pardon of his sins he would not 
place himself on a level with Paul or Peter, but rather choose a point of self- 
humiliation by the side of the penitent thief. 

His work on the revolution of the celestial bodies was passing through the 
press at the time of his fatal illness in 1543, when he had completed his seven- 
tieth year and was brought to him just before he breathed his last ; and thus, as 
has been beautifully expressed, he was ‘“‘ made to touch the first printed copy of 
his book when the sense of touch was gone, seeing it only as a dim object 
through the deepening dusk.” 

He is buried under a flat stone in one of the side aisles of his own cathedral at 
Frauenburg. On his monument is painted a half-length portrait, pale, thin, 
aged, but with an expression of countenance intelligent and pleasant. His hair 
and eyes are black ; he is habited as a priest ; his hands are joined in prayer ; 
before him is a crucifix, at his feet a skull, and behind him are a globe and a pair 
of compasses. His devotion, his deadness to the world, and his love of science 
are thus aptly symbolized. 
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(1483-1546) ; 
ARTIN LUTHER, the greatest of the 
Protestant Reformers of the six- 
teenth century, was born at Eisleben on 
November 10, 1483. His father was a 
miner in humble circumstances; his 
mother, as Melancthon records, was a 
woman of exemplary virtue, and _par- 
ticularly esteemed in her walk of life. 
Shortly after Martin’s birth his parents re- 
moved to Mansfeld, where their circum- 
stances ere long improved by industry 
and perseverance. ‘Their son was sent to 
school; and both at home and in school 
his training was severe. His father 
sometimes whipped him, he says, ‘fora 
mere trifle till the blood came,” and he 
was subjected to the scholastic rod fif- 
teen times in one day! Luther’s school- 
ce Ore ing was completed at Magdeburg and 
ee ie : . Eisenach, and at the latter place he at- 
tracted by his singing the notice of a good lady of the name of Cotta, who wel- 
comed the lad into her family and provided him with a comfortable home dur- 
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ing his stay there. Here under Trebonius he made good progress in Latin. In 
1501, when he had reached his eighteenth year, he entered the university of Erfurt, 
with the view of qualifying himself for the legal profession. He went through 
the usual studies in the classics and the schoolmen, and took his degree. of doctor 
of philosophy, or master of arts, in 1505, when he was twenty-one years of age. 

Previous to this, however, a profound change of feeling had begun in him. 
The death of a friend, and the terror of a thunder-storm, deeply impressed him. 
Chancing one day to examine the Vulgate in the university library, he saw with 
astonishment that there were more gospels and epistles than in the lectionaries. 
He was arrested by the contents of his newly found treasure. His heart was 
deeply touched, and he resolved to devote himself to a spiritual life. He separ- 
ated himself from his friends and fellow-students, and withdrew into the Augus- 
tinian convent at Erfurt. Here he spent the next three years of his life—years 
of peculiar interest and significance ; for it was during this time that he laid, in 
the study of the Bible and of Augustine, and with the assistance of his life-long 
friend Staupitz, the foundation of those doctrinal convictions which were afterward 
to rouse and strengthen him in his life-long struggle. He describes very vividly 
the spiritual crisis through which he passed, the burden of sin which so long 
lay upon him, ‘‘too heavy to be borne,” and the relief that he at length found in 
the clear apprehension of the doctrine of the “forgiveness of sins,” through the 
grace of Christ. 

In the year 1507 Luther was ordained a priest, and in the following year he 
removed to Wittenberg, destined to derive its chief celebrity from his name. 
He became a teacher in the new university founded there by the Elector Freder- 
ick of Saxony. At first he lectured on dialectics and physics, but his heart was 
already given to theology, and in 1509 he became a bachelor of theology, and 
commenced lecturing on the Holy Scriptures. His lectures made a great im- 
pression, and the novelty of his views already began to excite attention. ‘‘ This 
monk,” said the rector of the university, ‘‘ will puzzle our doctors and bring in a 
new doctrine.” Besides lecturing, he began to preach, and his sermons reached 
a wider audience, and produced a still more powerful influence. They were 
printed and widely circulated in Germany, France, and England, so that his doc- 
trines were diffused throughout Europe. His words, as Melancthon says, were 
‘‘born not on his lips, but in his soul,” and they moved profoundly the souls of 
all who heard them. In 1511 he was sent on a mission to Rome, and _ he has de- 
scribed very vividly what he saw and heard there. His devout and unquestion- 
ing reverence—for he was yet in his own subsequent view ‘“‘a most insane pa- 
pist ’—appears in strange conflict with his awakened thoughtfulness and the 
moral indignation at the abuses of the papacy beginning to stir him. 

On Luther’s return from Rome he was made a doctor of the Holy Scriptures, 
and his career as a reformer may be said to have commenced. The system of 
indulgences had reached a scandalous height. The idea that it was in the power 
of the Church to forgive sin had gradually grown into the notion that the Pope 
could issue pardons of his own free will, which, being dispensed to the faithful, 
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exonerated them from the consequences of: their transgressions. The sale of 
these pardons had become an organized part of the papal system. Money was 
largely needed at Rome, and its numerous emissaries sought everywhere to raise 
funds by the sale of ‘‘indulgences;” the principal of these was John Tetzel, a 
Dominican friar, who had established himself at Jiiterberg (1517). Luther’s in- 
dignation at the shameless traffic which this man carried on, finally became irre- 
pressible. ‘‘ God willing,” he exclaimed, “I will beat a hole in his drum.” He 
drew out ninety-five theses on the doctrine of indulgences, which on October 
31st he nailed up on the door of the church at Wittenberg, and which he offered 
to maintain in the university against all impugners. The general purport of 
these theses was to deny to the Pope all right to forgive sins. This sudden and 
bold step of Luther was all that was necessary to awaken a wide-spread excite- 
ment. Tetzel was forced to retreat from the borders of Saxony to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where he drew out and published a set of counter-theses and pub- 
licly committed those of Luther to the flames. eThe students at Wittenberg 
retaliated by burning Tetzel’s theses. The elector refused to interfere, and the 
excitement increased as new combatants—Hochstratten, Prierias, and Eck—en- 
tered the field. Eck was an able man, and an old friend of Luther’s, and the 
argument between him and the reformer was especially vehement. In 1518 the 
latter was joined by Melancthon, who became one of his dearest and most trusted 
friends. 

At first the Pope, Leo X., took little heed of the disturbance ; he is reported 
even to have said, when he heard of it, that ‘‘ Friar Martin was a man of genius, 
and that he did not wish to have him molested.” Some of the cardinals, however, 
saw the real character of the movement, which gradually assumed a seriousness 
evident even to the Pope; and Luther received a summons to appear at Rome, and 
answer for his theses (1518). Once again in Rome, it is unlikely he would ever 
have been allowed to return. His university and the elector interfered, and a 
legate was sent to Germany to hear and determine the case. Cardinal Cajetan 
was the legate, and he was but little fitted to deal with Luther. He would enter 
into no argument with him, but merely called upon him to retract. Luther re- 
fused, and fled from Augsburg, whither he had gone to meet the papal represent- 
ative. The task of negotiation was then undertaken by Miltitz, a German, who 
was envoy of the Pope to the Saxon court, and by his greater address, a tempo- 
rary peace was obtained. This did not last long. The reformer was too deeply 
moved to keep silent. ‘God hurries and drives me,” he said; ‘I am not mas- 
ter of myself; I wish to be quiet, and am hurried into the midst of tumults.” 
Dr. Eck and he held a memorable disputation at Leipsic (1519), in which the 
subject of argument was no longer merely the question of indulgences, but the 
general power of the Pope. The disputation, of course, came to no practical re- 
sult ; each controversialist claimed the victory, and Luther in the meantime made 
progress in freedom of opinion, and attacked the papal system as a whole more 
boldly. Erasmus and Hutten joined in the conflict, which waxed more loud and 
threatening. 
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In 1520 the reformer published his famous address to the ‘Christian Nobles 
of Germany.” This was followed in the same year by a treatise ‘‘On the Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church.” In these works, both of which circulated widely 
and powerfully influenced many minds, Luther took firmer and broader ground ; 
he attacked not only the abuses of the papacy and its pretensions to supremacy, 
but also the doctrinal system of the Church of Rome. ‘‘ These works,” Ranke 
says, ‘contain the kernel of the whole Reformation.” The papal bull containing 
forty-one theses was issued against him ; the dread document, with other papal 
books, was burned before an assembled multitude of doctors, students, and citi- 
zens, at the Elster Gate of Wittenberg. Germany was convulsed with excite- 
ment. Eck (who had been the chief agent in obtaining the bull) fled from place 
to place, glad to escape with his life, and Luther was everywhere the hero of the 
hour. 

Charles V. had at this time succeeded to the empire, and he convened his 
first diet of the sovereigns and@states at Worms. The diet met in the beginning 
of 1521 ; an order was issued for the destruction of Luther’s books, and he him- 
self was summoned to appear before the diet. This was above all what he 
desired—to confess the truth before the assembled powers of Germany. He 
resolved—having received a safe-conduct—to obey the summons, come what 
would. All Germany was moved by his heroism; his journey resembled a tri- 
umph; the threats of enemies and the anxieties of friends alike failed to move 
him. ‘I am resolved to enter Worms,” he said, “although as many devils 
should set at me’ as there are tiles on the housetops.” His appearance and de- 
meanor before the diet, and the firmness with which he held, his ground and 
refused to retract, all make a striking picture. He was not allowed to defend 
his opinions. ‘‘ Unless I be convinced,” he said, “by Scripture and reason, I 
neither can nor dare retract anything, for my conscience is a captive to God's 
word, and it is neither safe nor right to go against conscience. There I take my 
stand. I can do no otherwise. So help me God. Amen.” 

On his return from Worms he was seized, at the instigation of his friend, the 
Elector of Saxony, and safely lodged in the old castle of the Wartburg. The 
affair was made to assume an aspect of violence, but in reality it was designed to 
secure him from the destruction which his conduct at Worms would certainly 
have provoked, he having been placed under the ban of the empire. He re- 
mained in this shelter for about a year, concealed in the guise of a knight. His 
chief employment was his translation of the Scriptures into his native language. 
He composed various treatises besides, and injured his health by sedentary 
habits and hard study. His imagination became morbidly excited, and he 
thought he saw and heard the Evil One mocking him while engaged in his lit- 
erary tasks; the blot from the inkstand that he hurled at him is still shown on 
the wall of his chamber. The subject of the personality and presence of Satan 
was a familiar one with Luther, and he has many things about it in his Table- 
talk. 

.The disorders which sprang up in the progress of the Reformation recalled 
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Luther to Wittenberg. He felt that his presence was necessary to restrain Carl- 
stadt and others, and, defying any danger to which he might still be exposed, he 
returned in 1522 to the old scene of his labors, rebuked the unruly spirits who 
had acquired power in his absence, and resumed with renewed energy his inter- 
rupted work. He strove to arrest the excesses of the Zwickau fanatics, and coun- 
selled peace and order to the inflamed peasants ; while he warned the princes and 
nobles of the unchristian cruelty of many of their doings, which had driven the 
people to exasperation and frenzy. At no period of his life is he greater than 
now, in the stand which he made against lawlessness on the one hand and tyranny 
on the other. He vindicated his claim to be a reformer in the highest sense by 
the wise and manly part which he acted in this great social crisis in the history of 
Germany. In this year also he published his acrimonious reply to Henry VIII. 
on the seven sacraments. Although he had been at first united in a common 
cause with Erasmus, estrangement had gradually sprung up between the scholar 
of Rotterdam and the enthusiastic reformer of Wittenberg. This estrangement 
came to an open breach in the year 1525, when Erasmus published his treatise 
“De Libero Arbitrio.” Luther immediately followed with his counter-treatise 
‘“De Servo Arbitrio.” The controversy raged loudly between them ; and in the 
vehemence of his hostility to the doctrine of Erasmus, Luther was led into vari- 
ous assertions of a very questionable kind, besides indulging in the wild abuse of 
his opponent’s character. The quarrel was an unhappy one on both sides ; and 
it must be confessed there is especially a want of generosity in the manner in 
which Luther continued to cherish the dislike which sprang out of it. 

In the course of the same year Luther married Katharina von Bora, one of 
nine nuns who, under the influence of his teaching, had emancipated themselves 
from their religious vows. The step rejoiced his enemies and even alarmed some 
of his friends, like Melancthon. But it greatly contributed to his happiness, 
while it served to enrich and strengthen his character. All the most interesting 
and touching glimpses we get of him henceforth are in connection with his wife 
and children. 

Two years after his marriage he fell into a dangerous sickness and depression 
of spirits, from which he was only aroused by the dangers besetting Christendom 
from the advance of the Turks. Two years later, in 1529, he engaged in his 
famous conference at Marburg with Zwingli and other Swiss divines. The fol- 
lowing year finds him at Coburg, while the diet sat at Augsburg. It was deemed 
prudent to intrust the interests of the Protestant cause to Melancthon, who 
attended the diet, but Luther removed to Coburg to be at hand for consultation. 
The drawing up of the Augsburg Confession marks the culmination of the 
German Reformation (1530); and the life of Luther from henceforth possesses 
comparatively little interest. He survived sixteen years longer, but they are 
years marked by few incidents of importance. He died at Eisleben on February 
18, 1546, and was buried at Wittenberg. 

Luther’s character presents an imposing combination of great qualities. En- 
dowed with broad human sympathies, massive energy, manly and affectionate 
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simplicity, and rich, if sometimes coarse humor, he is at the same time a spiritual 
genius. His intuitions of divine truth were bold, vivid, and penetrating, if not 
comprehensive ; and he possessed the art which God alone gives to the finer and 
abler spirits that He calls to do special work in this world, of kindling other 
souls with the fire of his own convictions, and awakening them to a higher con- 
sciousness of religion and duty. He was a leader of men, therefore, and a 
Reformer in the highest sense. His powers were fitted to his appointed task ; 
it was a task of Titanic magnitude, and he was a Titan in intellectual robustness 
and moral strength and courage. It was only the divine energy which swayed 
him, and of which he recognized himself the organ, that could have accomplished 
what he did. 

View him as a mere theologian, and there are others who take higher rank. 
There is a lack of patient thoughtfulness and philosophical temper in_ his 
doctrinal discussions ; but the absence of these very qualities gave vigor to his 
bold, if sometimes crude, conceptions, and enabled him to triumph in the struggle 
for life and death in which he was engaged. To initiate the religious movement 
which was destined to renew the face of Europe, required a gigantic will, which, 
instead of being crushed by opposition, or frightened by hatred, should only 
gather strength from the fierceness of the conflict before it. To clear the air 
thoroughly, as he himself said, thunder and lightning are necessary. Upon the 
whole, it may be said that history presents few greater characters—few that ex- 
cite at once more love and admiration, and in which we see tenderness, humor, 
and a certain picturesque grace and poetic sensibility more happily combined 
with a lofty and magnanimous, if sometimes rugged, sublimity. 

Luther's works are very voluminous, partly in Latin, and’ partly in German. 
Among those of more general interest are his Table-Talk, his letters, and ser- 
mons. His Commentaries on Galatians and the Psalms are still read; and he 
was one of the great leaders of sacred song, his hymns, rugged but intense and 
expressive, having an enduring power. 

As an example of his more tender writing, take his letter to his little son 
Hans : 

‘Grace and peace in Christ. My dear little son, I am glad to hear that thou 
learnest well and prayest diligently. Do this, my son, and continue it; when I 
return home I will bring thee a fine fairing. 

“TI know a beautiful, cheerful garden, in which many children walk about. 
They have golden coats on, and gather beautiful apples under the trees, and 
pears, and cherries, and plums ; they sing and jump about, and are merry ; they 
have also fine little horses with golden bridles and silver saddles. And I asked 
the man, ‘ Whose children are they ?’ He replied, ‘ These are the children who 
like to pray and learn and are pious.’ Then I said, ‘My good man, I have a 
son ; his name is Hans Luther ; may he not also come to this garden to eat such 
nice apples and pears, and ride such fine little horses, and play with these chil- 
dren?" And the man said, ‘If he likes to pray and learn, and is pious, he shall 
come to this garden with Lippus and Just ; and when they all come together, 
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they shall have pipes and cymbals, lutes, and other musical instruments; and 
dance and shoot with little cross-bows.’ 

“And he showed me a fine meadow in the garden, prepared for dancing : 
there being nothing but golden pipes, cymbals, and beautiful silver cross-bows. 
But it was yet early, and the children had not dined. Therefore I could not wait 
for the dancing, and said to the man, ‘My good master, I will go quickly and 
write all this to my dear little son Hans, that he may pray diligently, learn well, 
and be pious, that he also may be admitted into this garden ; but he hath an aunt 
Lena whom he must bring with him.’ The man answered, ‘So be it; go and 
write this to him.’ 

‘Therefore, my dear little son Hans, learn and pray with all confidence ; and 
tell this to Lippus and Just, that they also may learn and pray; and ye will all 
meet in this beautiful garden. Herewith I commend thee to Almighty God. 
Give greetings to Aunt Lena, and also a kiss from me, 

“Thy loving father, 
“ Martin LUTHER.” 


GHAREES. Vu OFsGERMANY 
(1500-1558) 


HARLES V., who ruled over more king- 
doms than any other European mon- 
arch before or since, who was the most 
powerful ruler of his century, and who, on 
the whole, used his great power wisely and 
well, was born at Ghent, February 24, 1500. 
His parents were the Archduke Philip, son 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and Joanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isa- 
bella of Castile. To those united kingdoms 
Charles succeeded on the death of his grand- 
father Ferdinand, in 1516. ‘The early part 
of his reign was stormy ; a Flemish regency 
and Flemish ministers became hateful to the 
Spaniards, and their discontent broke out 
into civil war. The Castilian rebels assumed 
the name of The Holy League, and seemed 
animated by a spirit not unlike that of the 
English Commons under the Stuarts. Spain was harassed by these internal con- 
tests until 1522, when they were calmed by the presence of Charles, whose pru- 
dence and, we may hope, his humanity, put an end to the rebellion. He made 
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some examples, but soon held his hand, with the declaration, that ‘‘too much 
blood had been spilt.” An amnesty was more effectual than severities, and the 
royal authority was strengthened, as it will seldom fail to be, by clemency. Some 
of his courtiers informed him of the place where one of the ring leaders was con- 
cealed. His answer is worthy of everlasting remembrance: “ You ought to warn 
him that I am here, rather than acquaint me where he is.” 

Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Low Countries, and Franche Comté, belonged to 
Charles V. by inheritance ; and by his grandfather Maximilian’s intervention he 
was elected king of the Romans; nor had he to wait long before that prince’s 
death, in 1519, cleared his path to the empire. But Francis I. of France was also 
a candidate for the imperial crown, with the advantage of being six years senior 
to Charles, and of having already given proof of military talent. The Germans, 
however, were jealous of their liberties; and not unreasonably dreading the 
power of each competitor, rejected both. Their choice fell on Frederic, Elector 
of Saxony, surnamed the Wise, celebrated as the protector of Luther; but that 
prince declined the splendid boon, and recommended Charles, on the plea that a 
powerful emperor was required to stop the rapid progress of the Turkish arms. 

The political jealousy, embittered by personal emulation, which existed be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of France, broke out into war in 1521. 
France, Navarre, and the Low Countries were at times the seat of the long con- 
test which ensued ; but chiefly Italy. The duchy of Milan had been conquered 
by Francis in 1515. It was again wrested from the French by the emperor in 
1522. In 1523, a strong confederacy was formed against France, by the Pope, 
the Emperor, the King of England, the Archduke Ferdinand, to whom his 
brother Charles had ceded the German dominions of the House of Austria, the 
states of Milan, Venice, and Genoa; all united against a single power. And in 
addition, the celebrated Constable of Bourbon became a traitor to France to 
gratify his revenge; brought his brilliant military talents to the emperor's ser- 
vice, and was invested with the command of the Imperial troops in Italy. To 
this formidable enemy Francis opposed his weak and presumptuous favorite, the 
Admiral Bonnivet, who was driven out of Italy in 1524, the year in which the 
gallant Bayard lost his life in striving to redeem his commander’s errors. 

The confidence of Francis seemed to increase with his dangers, and _ his faults 
with his confidence. He again entered the Milanese in 1525, and retook the 
capital. But Bonnivet was his only counsellor; and under such guidance the 
siege of Pavia was prosecuted with inconceivable rashness, and the battle of Pavia 
fought without a chance of gaining it. Francis was taken prisoner, and wrote 
thus to his mother, the Duchess of Angouléme: “ Everything is lost, except our 
honor.” This Spartan spirit has been much admired; but whether justly, may 
be a question. From a Bayard, nothing could have been better; but the honor 
of a king is not confined to fighting a battle; and this specimen, like the conduct 
of Francis in general, proves him to have been the mirror of knighthood, rather 
than of royalty. | 

Charles, notwithstanding his victory at Pavia, did not invade France, but, as 
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the price of freedom, he prescribed the harshest conditions to the captive king. 
At first they were rejected, but his haughty spirit and conscience were at length 
both reconciled to the casuistry that the fulfilment of forced promises may be 
eluded. Francis, therefore, consented to the treaty of Madrid, made in 1526, by 
which it was stipulated that he should give up his claims in Italy and the Low 
Countries ; surrender the Duchy of Burgundy to Spain; and return into captivity 
if these conditions were not fulfilled in six weeks. When once at large, instead 
of executing the treaty, he formed a league with the Pope, the King of England, 
and the Venetians, to maintain the liberty of Italy. The Pope absolved him from 
his oaths, and he refused to returninto Spain. The passions of the rival monarchs 
were now much excited, and challenges and the lie were exchanged between them. 
No duel was fought, nor probably intended; but the notoriety of the challenge 
went far to establish a false point of punctilio, we will not call it honor, among 
gentlemen, and single combats became more frequent than in the ages of bar- 
barism. . 

In 1529, the course of these calamities was suspended by the treaty of Cam- 
bray, negotiated in person by two women. The Duchess of Angouléme and 
Margaret of Austria, governess of the Low Countries, met in that city, and set- 
tled the terms of pacification between the rival monarchs. 

For Charles’s honorable conduct on Luther's appearance before the diet of 
Worms, the reader may refer to the life of the reformer in the present volume. 
The cause of Lutheranism gained ground at the diet of Nuremberg; and if 
Charles had declared in favor of the Lutherans, all Germany would probably 
have changed its religion. As it was, the Reformation made progress during the 
war between the emperor and Clement VII. All that Charles acquired from 
the diet of Spire, in 1526, was to wait patiently for a general council, without en- 
couraging novelties. In 1530, he assisted in person at the diet of Augsburg, 
when the Protestants (a name bestowed on the reformers. in consequence of the 
protest entered by the Elector of Saxony and others at the second diet of Spire) 
presented their confession, drawn up by Melancthon, the most moderate of 
Luther's disciples. About this time Charles procured the election of his brother 
Ferdinand as king of the Romans, on the plea that, in his absence, the empire 
required a powerful chief to make head against the Turks. - This might be only 
a pretence for family aggrandizement ; but the emperor became seriously appre- 
hensive lest the Lutherans, if provoked, should abandon the cause of Christen- 
dom, and policy therefore conceded what zeal would have refused. By a treaty 
concluded with the Protestants at Nuremberg, and ratified at Ratisbon in 1531, 
Charles granted them liberty of conscience till a council should be held, and 
annulled all sentences passed against them by the imperial chamber; on this 
they engaged to give him powerful assistance against the Turks. 

In 1535, Muley Hassan, the exiled king of Tunis, implored Charles’s aid 
against the pirate Barbarossa, who had usurped his throne. The emperor eagerly 
seized the opportunity of acquiring fame by the destruction of that pest of 
Spain and Italy. He carried a large army into Africa, defeated Barbarossa, and 
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marched to Tunis. The city surrendered, being in no condition to resist, and 
while the conqueror was deliberating what terms to grant, the soldiery sacked it, 
committed the most atrocious violence, and are said to have massacred more than 
thirty thousand persons. This outrage tarnished the glory of the expedition, 
which was entirely successful. Muley Hassan was restored to his throne. 

In 1536 a fresh dispute for the possession of the Milanese broke out between 
the King of France and the Emperor. It began with negotiation, artfully pro- 
tracted by Charles, who promised the investiture, sometimes to the second, some- 
times to the youngest, son of his formerly impetuous rival, whom he thus amused, 
while he took measures to crush him by the weight of his arms. But if misfort- 
une had made the King of France too cautious, prosperity had inspired Charles 
with a haughty presumption, which gave the semblance of stability to every chi- 
merical vision of pride. In 1536 he attempted the conquest of France by invad- 
ing Provence ; but his designs were frustrated by a conduct so opposite to the 
national genius of the French that it induced them to murmur against their gen- 
eral. Charles, however, felt by experience the prudence of those measures which 
sacrificed individual interests to the general good by making a desert of the 
whole country. Francis marked his impotent hatred by summoning the emperor 
before parliament by the simple name of Charles of Austria, as his vassal for the 
counties of Artois and Flanders. The charge was the infraction of the treaty 
of Cambray, the offence was laid as felony, to abide the judgment of the court 
of peers. On the expiration of the legal term, two fiefs were decreed to be con- 
fiscated. A fresh source of hostility broke out on the death of the young Dau- 
phin of France, who was said to have been poisoned, and the king accused Charles 
V. of the crime. But there is neither proof nor probability to support the charge ; 
and the accused could have no interest to commit the act imputed to him, since 
there were two surviving sons still left to Francis. 

But the resources even of Charles were exhausted by his great exertions ; 
arrears were due to his troops, who mutinied everywhere from his inability to pay 
them. He therefore assembled the Cortes, or states-general, of Castile, at To- 
ledo, in 1539, stated his wants, and demanded subsidies. The clergy and nobility 
pleaded their own exemption and refused to impose new taxes on the other or- 
ders. Charles, in anger, dissolved the Cortes, and declared the nobles and prelates 
forever excluded from that body, on the ground that men who pay no taxes have 
no right to a voice in the national assemblies. But the people of Ghent made a 
more serious resistance to authority, on account of a tax which infringed their 
privileges. They offered to transfer their allegiance to Francis, who did not avail 
himself of the proposal, not from either conscientious or chivalrous scruples, but 
because his views were all centred in Milan; he therefore betrayed his Flemish 
clients to the emperor, in hopes of obtaining the investiture of the Italian duchy. 
By holding out the expectation of this boon, Charles obtained a safe-conduct for 
his passage through France into Flanders, whither he was anxious to repair with- 
out loss of time. His presence soon reduced the insurgents. The inhabitants 
of Ghent opened their gates to him on his fortieth birthday, in 1540; and he 
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entered his native city, in his own words, ‘as their sovereign and their judge, 
with the sceptre and the sword.” He punished twenty-nine of the principal citi- 
zens with death, the town with the forfeiture of its privileges, and the people 
by a heavy fine for the building of a citadel to coerce them. He broke his word 
with Francis by bestowing the Milanese on his own son, afterward Philip II. 

Our limits will not allow of our detailing the circumstances of the emperor’s 
calamitous expedition against Algiers ; but his courage, constancy, and humanity 
in distress and danger, claim a sympathy for his misfortunes which is withheld 
from the selfish and wily career of his prosperity. 

Francis devised new grounds for war, and allied himself with Sweden, Den- 
mark, and the Sultan Soliman. This is the first instance of a confederacy with 
the North. But he had alienated the Protestants of Germany by his severe 
measures against the Lutherans, and Henry VIII. by crossing the marriage of 
his son Edward with Mary of Scotland, yet in her cradle. Henry therefore 
leagued with the emperor, who found it convenient to bury the injuries of 
Catherine of Aragon in her grave. The war was continued during the two 
following years with varying success: the most remarkable events were the 
capture of Boulogne by the English, and the great victory won by the French 
over the Imperialists at Cerisolles, Piedmont, in 1544. In the autumn of that 
year a treaty was concluded at Crespi, between Charles and Francis, involving 
the ordinary conditions of marriage and mutual renunciations, with the curious 
clause that both should make joint war against the Turks. In the same year 
the embarrassments created by the war, and the imminent danger of Hungary, 
increased the boldness of the German Protestants belonging to the league of 
Smalkald, and the emperor, while presiding at the diet of Spire, won them over 
by consenting to the free exercise of their religion. 

The Catholics had always demanded a council, which was convened at Trent 
in 1545. The Protestants refused to acknowledge its authority, and the emperor 
no longer affected fairness toward them. In 1546 he joined Pope Paul III. ina 
league against them, by a treaty in terms contradictory to his own public pro- 
testations. Paul himself was so imprudent as to reveal the secret, and it enabled 
the Protestants to raise a formidable army in defence of their religion and liber- 
ties. But the Electors of Cologne and Brandenburg, and the Elector Palatine, 
resolved to remain neuter. Notwithstanding this secession, the war might have 
been ended at once, had the confederates attacked Charles while he lay at Ratis- 
bon with very few troops,-instead of wasting time by writing a manifesto, which 
he answered by putting the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse 
under the ban of the empire. He foresaw those divisions which soon came to 
pass by Maurice of Saxony’s seizure of his cousin’s electorate. 

Delivered by the death of Francis in 1547, in which year Henry VIII. also 
died, from the watchful supervision of a jealous and powerful rival, and relieved 
from the fear of the Turks by a five years’ truce, Charles was at liberty to bend 
his whole strength against the revolted princes of Germany. He marched 
against the Elector Frederick of Saxony, who was defeated at Mulhausen, 
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taken prisoner, and condemned to death by a court-martial composed of Italians 
and Spaniards, in contempt of the laws of the empire. The sentence was com- 
municated to the prisoner while playing at chess; his firmness was not shaken, 
and he tranquilly said, “I shall die without reluctance, if my death will save the 
honor of my family and the inheritance of my children.” He then finished his 
game. But his wife and family could not look at his death so calmly ; at their 
entreaty he surrendered his electorate into the emperor’s hands. The other 
chief of the Protestant league, the Landgrave of Hesse, was also forced to sub- 
mit, and detained in captivity, contrary to the pledged word of the emperor; 
who, fearless of any further resistance to his supreme authority, convoked a diet 
at Augsburg in 1548. At that assembly Maurice was invested with Saxony, 
and the emperor, in the vain hope of enforcing a uniformity of religious practice, 
published by his own authority a body of doctrine called the ‘“ Interim,” to be in 
force till a general council should be assembled. This necessarily was unsatis- 
factory to both parties, but its observance was enforced by a master with whom 
terror was the engine of obedience. 

These measures, however, did not preserve tranquillity long in Germany. 
Maurice of Saxony and the Elector of Brandenburg urged the deliverance of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, as having made themselves sureties against violence to his 
person. Charles answered by absolving them from their pledges. The Protes- 
tants, of course, charged him as arrogating the same spiritual authority with the 
popes. And Maurice, offended at the slight put upon him, directed his artful 
policy to the humiliation of Charles. He had compelled his subjects to conform 
to the Interim by the help of the timid Melancthon, who was no longer sup- 
ported by the firmness of Luther. On the other hand, he had silenced the clam- 
ors of the more sturdy by a public avowal of his zeal for the Reformation. In 
the meantime the diet of Augsburg, completely at the emperor's devotion, had 
named him general of the war against Magdeburg, which had been placed under 
the ban of the empire for opposition to the Interim. He took that Lutheran 
city, but by private assurances regained the good-will of the inhabitants. He 
also engaged in a league with France, but still wore the mask. He even de- 
ceived the able Granville, Bishop of Arras, afterward cardinal, who boasted that 
‘a drunken German could never impose on him ;” yet was he of all others most 
imposed on. At last, in 1552, Maurice declared himself; and Henry II. of 
France published a manifesto, assuming the title of “‘ Protector of the liberties 
of Germany and its captive princes.” He began with the conquest of the three 
bishoprics of Toul, Baden, and Metz. In conjunction with Maurice he had lain 
a plan for surprising Charles at Innspruck, and getting possession of his person ; 
and the daring attempt had almost succeeded. Charles was forced to escape by 
night during a storm, in a paroxysm of gout, and was carried across the Alps in 
a litter. These disputes were adjusted in 1555, at the diet of Augsburg, by the 
solemn grant of entire freedom of worship to the Protestants. The King of 
France was abandoned by his allies, and scarcely named in the treaty. | 

Henry resolved to defend his acquisition of the three bishoprics, and Charles 
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to employ his whole force for their recovery. The Duke of Guise made ade- 
quate preparations for the defence of Metz, the siege of which the emperor 
was compelled to raise after sixty-five days spent in fruitless efforts, with the 
loss of 30,000 men by skirmishes and battles, and by diseases incident to the se- 
verity of the season. ‘TI perceive,” said he, ‘‘that Fortune, like other females, 
forsakes old men, to lavish her favors on the young.” This sentiment probably 
sunk deeper into his reflections than might be inferred from the sarcastic terms 
in which it was clothed: for in the year 1556, after various events of war, alter- 
nately calamitous to the subjects of both nations, he astonished Europe by his ab- 
dication in favor of his son. In an assembly of the states at Brussels, he addressed 
Philip in a speech which melted the audience into tears. The concluding pas- 
sage, as given by Robertson, is worth transcribing. ‘Preserve an inviolable 
regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of your 
country be sacred in your eyes; encroach not on the rights and privileges of 
your people ; and if the time should ever come when you shall wish to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed with such qualities that 
you can resign your sceptre to him with as much satisfaction as I give up mine to 
you!” Charles retired into a monastery, where he died after more than two years 
passed in deep melancholy, and in practices of devotion inconsistent with sound 
health, when only between fifty-eight and fifty-nine years of age. His activity 
and talents had been the theme of universal admiration, the ardor of his ambi- 
tious policy had been extreme, and his knowledge of mankind profound ; but he 
should have followed up the objects of his high aspirations by a straighter road. 
His glory would have been truly enviable had he devoted his efforts to the hap- 
piness of his subjects, instead of harassing their minds by dissensions, and mow- 
ing down their lives by hundreds of thousands in war. 

To the statesman or the politician the history of this period is an inexhaust- 
ible fund of instruction and interest, and to the general reader it is rendered more 
than usually attractive by the almost dramatic contrast of character among the 
principal actors in the scene. Francis seems to have been the representative of 
the expiring school of chivalry; Charles. was not the representative, but the 
founder of the modern system of state policy ; Henry was the representative of 
ostentation, violence, and selfishness, to be found in all ages. 
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JOHN CALVIN 
(1509-1564) 


OHN CALVIN was born at Noyon, in Picardy, on 
J July 10, 1509. His father, Gerard Caulvin or 
Cauvin, was procureur-fiscal of the district of Noy- 
on, and secretary of the diocese. He was one of 
six children—four sons and two daughters. All 
the three sons who survived were ecclesiastics ; and 
the reformer himself, while still only twelve years of 
age, was appointed to a chaplaincy in the cathedral 
church of Noyon. Calvin was educated in circum- 
stances of ease and even affluence. The noble fam- 
ily of De Mortmar, in the neighborhood, invited 
him to share in the studies of their children; he 
was in some measure adopted by them; and when the family went to Paris, in 
his fourteenth year, he accompanied them. He was entered as a pupil in the 
College de la Marche, under the regency of Mathurin Cordier, better remem- 
bered, perhaps, by his Latin name of Corderius. It was under this distinguished 
master that Calvin laid the foundation of his own wonderful mastery of the 
Latin language. During this early period he was so distinguished by the great 
activity of his mental powers and the grave severity of his manners that his com- 
panions, it is said, surnamed him ‘‘ The Accusative.” 

For a while his attention was directed to the study of law, and his father 
sent him to the university of Orleans, then adorned by Pierre de l’Etoile, one of 
the most famous jurists of his day. At Orleans he continued the same life of 
rigorous temperance and earnest studiousness for which he was already noted. It 
was while a law-student in Orleans that he became acquainted with the Scriptures, 
and received his first impulse to the theological studies which have made his name 
so distinguished. A relative of his own, Pierre Robert Olivetan, was there en- 
gaged in a translation of the Scriptures ; and this had the effect of drawing Cal- 
vin’s attention, and awakening within him the religious instinct which was soon 
to prove the master-principle of his life. The seeds of the new faith were now 
beyond doubt sown in his heart, and from this time, although he still continued 
for a while longer to pursue his legal studies, his main interests appear to have 
been religious and theological. From Orleans he went to Bourges, where he ac- 
quired the knowledge of Greek, under the tuition of a learned German, Melchior 
Wolmar. He began here to preach the reformed doctrines, and passed over into 
the ranks of Protestantism, under the slow but sure growth of his new convic- 
tions rather than under the agitation of any violent feeling. Here, as everywhere, 
his life presents a marked contrast to that of Luther. 
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He proceeded to Paris in 1533, which at this date had become a centre of 
the “new learning,” under the teaching of Lefévre and Farel, and the influence 
of the Queen of Navarre, sister of Francis I. The Sorbonne itself had not es- 
caped the infection. There was a growing religious excitement in the university, 
in the court, and even among the bishops. This, however, was not to last. The 
king was soon stirred up to take active measures to quell this rising spirit, and 
the result was that Calvin and others were obliged to flee for their lives. After 
this he repaired for a short time to his native place, resigned the preferment he 
held in the Roman Catholic Church, and for a year or two led a wandering life, 
sheltered in various places. We find him at Saintorge; at Nerac, the residence 
of the Queen of Navarre; at Angouléme, with his friend Louis du Tillet; then 
for a brief while at Paris again. Persecutions against the Protestants at this 
time raged so hotly that Calvin was no longer safe in France, and he betook 
himself to Basel, whence he issued, in the year 1536, the first edition of his 
‘Christiane Religionis Institutio,” with the famous preface addressed to Fran- 
cis I. The concentrated vigor and intensity of feeling of this address, rising into 
indignant remonstrance, and at times into pathetic and powerful influence, make 
it one of the most memorable documents in connection with the Reformation. 
After completing this great service to the cause of Protestantism, he made a 
short visit to Italy, to Renée, the Duchess of Ferrara. Finally, he revisited his 
native town, sold the paternal estate, which had devolved to him on the death of 
his eldest brother, and, bidding Noyon adieu, set out, in company with his 
younger brother and sister, on his way to Strasbourg. The direct road being 
rendered dangerous by the armies of Charles V., which had penetrated into 
France, he sought a circuitous route through Savoy and Geneva. 

The result of this journey was memorable for the cause of the Reformation. 
Arrived in Geneva, in the autumn of 1536, he met there his friend, Louis du 
Tillet, who communicated the fact of his arrival to Farel, then in the very midst 
of his struggle to promote the Reformation. Farel hastened to see him, and 
urge upon him the duty of remaining where he was, and undertaking his share 
of the work of God, Calvin did not at first respond to the call. He was given, 
he himself says, to his ‘own intense thoughts and private studies.” He wished 
to devote himself to the service of the reformed churches generally, rather than 
to the care of any particular church. By some strange insight, however, Farel 
penetrated to the higher fitness of the young stranger who stood before him, and 
he ventured to lay the curse of God upon him and his studies if he refused his 
aid to the church of Geneva in her time of need. “ It was,” Calvin said, ‘as if 
God had seized me by his awful hand from heaven.” He abandoned his inten- 
tion of pursuing his journey, and joined eagerly with Farel in the work of refor- 
mation. 

Having entered upon his task, he soon infused an energy into it which 
crowned the struggling efforts of Farel with success. The hierarchical authority 
was already overturned before his arrival; the citizens had asserted their inde- 
pendence against the Duke of Savoy. The magistrates and people eagerly joined 
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with the reformers in the first heat of their freedom and their zeal. A Protestant 
Confession of Faith was drawn out, approved of by the Council of Two Hun- 
dred, and then proclaimed in the cathedral church of St. Peter. Great and 
marvellous changes were wrought in a 
short time upon the manners of the 
people ; where license and frivolity had 
reigned, a strict moral severity began to 
characterize the whole aspect of society. 
The strain, however, was too sudden and 
too extreme. A spirit of rebellion 
against the rule of Calvin and Farel 
broke forth; but they refused to yield 
to the wishes of a party animated by a 
more easy and liberal spirit than them- 
selves, and known in the history of 
Geneva under the nickname of Liber- 
tines; and the consequence was _ that 
they were both expelled from the city 
after less than two years’ residence. 

Calvin retreated to Strasbourg, and 
devoted himself to theological study, 
especially to his critical labors on the 
New Testament. Here, in October, 
1539, he married the widow of a con- 
verted Anabaptist. 

The Genevans found, after a short time, that they could not well get on 
without Calvin. His rule might be rigid ; but an authority even such as his was 
better than no settled authority at all; and the Libertine party seem to have been 
unable to construct any efficient and beneficent form of government. <Accord- 
ingly, they invited Calvin to return; and, after some delay on his part, in order 
to test the spirit in which they were acting, he acceded to their invitation, and in 
the autumn of 1541, after three years’ absence, once more made his entry into 
Geneva. 

Now, at length, he succeeded in establishing his plan of church-government. 
By his College of Pastors and Doctors, and his Consistorial Court of Discipline, 
he founded a theocracy, which aimed virtually to direct all the affairs of the city, 
and to control and modify both the social and individual life of the citizens. The 
Libertines still remained a strong party, which was even augmented after Cal- 
vin's return, by men such as Ami Perrin, who had strongly concurred in the in- 
vitation to Calvin, but who were afterward alienated from him by the high hand 
with which he pursued his designs, as well as by their own schemes of ambition. 
The struggle with this party lasted, with varying fortune, for no less a period than 
fifteen years, and was only terminated in 1555, after a somewhat ridiculous 
émeute in the streets. Perrin and others, driven from the city, were executed 
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in effigy ; and the reformer’s authority from this date was confirmed into an 
absolute supremacy. During the long struggle with the Libertines occurred 
also Calvin’s controversies with Sebastian Castellio, Jerome Bolsec, and above 
all, Michael Servetus. 

After the execution of Servetus, and the expulsion of the Libertines two years 
later, Calvin’s power in Geneva was firmly established, and he used it vigorously 
and beneficently for the defence of Protestantism throughout Europe. By the 
mediation of Beza he made his influence felt in France in the great struggle that 
was there going on between the hierarchical party, with the Guises at its head, 
and the Protestants, led by Condé and Coligny. In 1561 his energies began to 
fail. He had been long suffering from bad health, though his strength of will 
and buoyancy of intellect sustained him ; but his health grew very much worse, 
and although he survived for more than two years, he never regained any vigor. 
He died on May 27, 1564. 

Very different estimates have been formed of Calvin’s character. None, 
however, can dispute his intellectual greatness or the powerful services which he 
rendered to the cause of Protestantism. Stern in spirit and unyielding in will, 
he is never selfish or petty in his motives. Nowhere amiable, he is everywhere 
strong. Arbitrary and cruel when it suits him, he is yet heroic in his aims, and 
beneficent in the scope of his ambition. His moral purpose is always clear and 
definite: to live a life of duty, to shape circumstances to such divine ends as he 
apprehended, and in whatever sphere he might be placed, to work out the glory . 
of God. 

He rendered a double service to Protestantism, which, apart from anything 
else, would have made his name illustrious: he systematized its doctrine, and he 
organized its ecclesiastical discipline. He was at once the great theologian of 
the Reformation, and the founder of a new church polity which did more than all 
other influences together to consolidate the scattered forces of the Reformation 
and give them an enduring strength. As a religious teacher, as a social legis- 
lator, and as a writer, especially of the French language, whose modern prose 
style was then in process of formation, his fame is second to none in his age, and 
must always conspicuously adorn the history of civilization. . 

His famous “ Institutio” entitles Calvin to the foremost place among the dog- 
matic theologians of the Reformed Church. This masterpiece of luminous argu- 
ment presents a complete system of Christian faith, based on the Protestant 
principle that the Scriptures are the source of Christian truth. ‘Two things 
there are,” says Hooker, in the preface to the ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,” ‘which 
have deservedly procured him honor throughout the world—the one, his exceed- 
ing pains in composing the ‘ Institutions of the Christian Religion ;’ the other, 
his no less industrious travails for exposition of Holy Scripture.” His Commen- 
taries embrace the greater part of the Old Testament and the whole of the New, 
except the Revelation, and place him in the front rank of expositors of Scripture. 
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JOHN KNOX 


By P. HUME BROWN 


(1505-1572) 


OHN KwNox, the great Scottish Reformer, was 
J born at Giffordgate, a suburb of the town of 
Haddington, in 1505, the year preceding the birth 
of his famous countryman, George Buchanan. 
Knox has himself told us in a single sentence all 
that is definitely known of his family connections : 
‘My lord,” he represents himself as saying to the 
notorious Earl of Bothwell, ‘my grandfather, 
erandsire (maternal grandfather), and father have 
served under your lordship’s predecessors, and some 
of them have died under their standards.” He re- 
ceived the elements of his education in the gram- 
mar school of his native town, and in 1522 was 
sent to the University of Glasgow. St. Andrews 
was nearer his home, and possessed the more fa- 
mous university ; but he was probably drawn to Glasgow by the fame of the most 
distinguished literary Scotchman of his generation—John Major, the schoolman. 
For this reason, at least, Buchanan was sent to St. Andrews, though Glasgow 
was nearer his native place, when Major had migrated to the former university. 
At Glasgow, under Major, Knox could have been subjected to none of the influ- 
ences of the great intellectual revolution which substituted for the studies and 
methods of medizvalism the ideas of the Revival of Letters. Like all his edu- 
cated contemporaries, he learned to speak and write Latin with perfect fluency ; 
but it was always with an idiom that showed he had none of the humanist’s 
scruples regarding purity of language. What he learned from Major was the art 
for which that scholar was renowned throughout Europe—the art of logical ex- 
ercitation ; and Knox’s writings everywhere show that all through life he had a 
natural delight in the play of dialectic. He left the university without taking 
the degree of master of arts, thus by the conditions of all the medizval univer- 
sities precluding himself from the career of an academic teacher. 

During the eighteen years that follow his leaving the university, Knox passes 
completely out of sight. All that is known of him during this period is that, 
from 1540 to 1543, he acted as notary in his native town of Haddington. As in 
the documents that establish this fact his name appears with the addition of “ Sir,” 
the title of priests who were not Masters of Arts, Knox must have been in orders 
in the Church of Rome till as late as 1543. In 1544 we find him acting as tutor 
to the sons of Douglas of Lorgniddry and Cockburn of Ormiston—families, it is 
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to be noted, both favorably disposed to the new opinions in religion now making 
their way in Scotland. Through these families he was brought into contact with 
George Wishart, who had lately returned from travelling in Germany and Eng- 
land, Reith the burning zeal to gain his country to ite) Lutheran reformation. 
From this period the future direction of Knox's life was decided, and thencefor- 
ward, with an intensity and self-devotion never surpassed, he is the apostle of the 
cause with which his name is forever identified—the establishment in Scotland of 
what he deemed the only true conception of the primitive church as based on the 
teaching of Christ and the apostles. We have reason to believe that, even before 
this date, his sympathies were on the side of reform in religion ; but the teaching 
and example of Wishart seem first to have brought to him the clear conscious- 
ness of his mission. nox identified himself with Wishart with all the impet- 
uosity of his character, and was in the habit, he tells us, of carrying a two-handed 
sword before the preacher. When Wishart was seized by the emissaries of Cardinal 
Beaton, Knox would willingly have attended him to the last ; but Wishart, who 
knew the fate in store for him, rejected the offer. ‘“ Return to your bairns” (meaning 
Kknox’s pupils), he said, ‘‘and God bless you. One is sufficient for one sacrifice.” 

Wishart was burned in St. Andrews in March, 1546, and in May of the same 
year Cardinal Beaton was murdered. The cardinal’s murderers held possession 
of the castle of St. Andrews; and, as Knox was known to be the enemy of 
Beaton (though he had no share in his assassination), he was forced (1547) for 
his own safety to join them with his pupils. Here his zeal and theological at- 
tainments made him so conspicuous that, at the instance of the leaders of the re- 
forming party (Sir David Lyndsay among the rest), he was formally called to the 
ministry, and preached with much acceptance in the castle and parish church of 
St. Andrews. A few months later the castle surrendered to the French; and, in 
the teeth of the express terms of capitulation, the more prominent of the be- 
sieged party were sent as prisoners on board the French galleys. For eighteen 
months Knox remained a captive, his first winter being spent in a galley on the 
Loire, the second in prison in Rouen. His constitution was not naturally ro- 
bust, and his hard experience during these two years seriously impaired his health 
for the rest of his life. The breach of faith on the part of the French, and the 
ignominy to which he was subjected, were never forgotten by Knox, and must in 
part explain and justify his life-long conviction that no good thing could 
come of French policy or French religion. 

In February, 1549, on the express intercession of Edward VI., Knox re- 
gained his liberty. As it was still unsafe for him to return to Scotland, for 
the next four years, till the death of Edward VI., he made his home in Eng- 
land. From all that is known of him during these years, it is clear that He 
made himself a person to be reckoned with by those at the centre of authority in 
the country. By his preaching at Berwick he gave such offence to the Bishop of 
Durham that he was removed to Newcastle, where it was supposed his influence 
would be less mischievous. In 1551 he was appointed one of six chaplains to 
Edward V1., and in 1552, at the suggestion of the Duke of Northumberland, he 
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was offered the bishopric of Rochester. As the duke’s object in suggesting the 
appointment was simply to check, as far as he could, what he deemed the danger- 
ous activity of Knox, the offer was unhesitatingly rejected. Knox’s importance 
in England is still further proved by the fact that, along with five others, he was 
consulted by Archbishop Cranmer regarding his forty-five (afterward forty-two) 
articles of religion. 

On Mary’s accession, Knox, like the majority of the Reformed ministers, had 
to seek refuge on the continent. That he might be within call, should circum- 
stances permit his return either to Scotland or England, he took up his abode at 
Dieppe till the beginning of the following year (1554), when he proceeded to 
Geneva. In July of this year he was again in Dieppe, ‘to learn the estate of 
England ;” but with Mary of Lorraine as regent in Scotland, and Mary Tudor 
as Queen of England, he was convinced that for the present both these countries 
were closed against-him. He accordingly accepted a call from the English con- 
gregation at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where, however, on account of a dispute re- 
garding the use of the Book of Common Prayer, he remained only a few months. 
At Geneva he found a congregation of his own way of thinking; but, eager to 
be an apostle in his own country, he once more returned to Dieppe (August, 
1555), whence he ventured into Scotland in September. He remained in Scot- 
land till July of the next year, residing chiefly in Edinburgh, but making preach- 
ing journeys into various parts of the country. The new doctrines were steadily 
spreading in Scotland, but as yet their supporters were not strong enough to _pre- 
sent a confident front against the government. It was at his own risk, therefore, 
that Knox remained in “the country ; and at the prayer of the congregation in 
Geneva, he returned to that town in July, 1556. It was probably during this 
visit to Scotland that he married his first wife, Marjory Bowes, to whom he 
seems to have been engaged during his sojourn in Newcastle. For the next two 
years he remained in Geneva, ministering to his congregation, and seeing much 
of Calvin, whose influence on Knox yevanie all the great questions of tne time 
was afterward to bear fruit in the eiedne of affairs in Scotland. To this pe- 
riod also belong several of his minor writings, and notably his “ First Blast of the 
Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment a Women,” the publication of which 
he must al ohare have regretted in tiie interest of the cause he had most at heart. 

Meanwhile, in Scotland the ground was being prepared for the great work in 
store for Knox. Under Mary of Lorraine as regent, the French influence had 
come to be regarded as a danger to the independence of the country, and a sense 
of this danger threw many into the party of reform. The unworthy lives of the 
old clergy, and the cupidity of many of the nobles, worked in the same direction. 
In 1557 the advocates of reform bound themselves, by what is known as the 
First Covenant, to do all in their power to effect a religious revolution, and by 
1558 they felt themselves strong enough to summon Knox to their aid in the 
work he deemed the mission of his life. 

In May, 1559, Knox found himself again in Scotland, which he never again 
left for a prolonged period. He at once became the life and soul of his party. 
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At the moment of his arrival the Lords of the Congregation, as the Protestant 
nobility termed themselves, were in open revolt against the regent. By his 
preaching at Perth and St. Andrews Knox gained these important towns to his 
cause, and by his labors in Edinburgh, of which he was appointed minister, he 
also won a strong party against the government. But the reformers, of their own 
resources, could not hold their ground against the regent, subsidized by France 
with money and soldiers. Mainly, therefore, through the efforts of Knox, who 
all through his public career was deep in the politics of the time, the assistance of 
England was obtained against what was now deemed the French invasion. The 
help of England proved effective, and by the treaty of Leith (1560), and the 
death of the regent the same year, the insurgent party became masters of the 
country. The estates of Parliament having met on August 1st, the ministers 
were ordered to draw up a Confession of Faith which should embody the new 
teaching, and on August 17th Protestantism was formally established as the re- 
ligion of the country. Having gained thus much, the ministers, desirous of prac- 
tical results from their victory, drew up the first Book of Discipline—a document 
ever memorable in the history of Scotland, and admirable in itself for its wise and 
liberal suggestions for the religious and educational organization of the country. 
These suggestions, however, were little to the mind of the majority of the Prot- 
estant nobles, who, “ perceiving their carnal liberty and worldly commodity to be 
impaired thereby,” sneeringly spoke of them as ‘‘ devote imaginationis.” In the 
revolution that had been accomplished Knox had been the leading spirit ; but he 
saw that the victory was as yet only half gained, and that the deadliest struggle 
had still to be decided. 

The return of the young queen to Scotland (August, 1561) revived all the old 
dissensions, and introduced new elements into the strife of parties. By every 
opinion she held on religion, on the relations of prince and subject, on the fun- 
damental principles of life, Mary was separated as by an abyss from the party 
represented by Knox. If we may judge from the language which each used of 
the other, Knox and she failed to find one point on which genial intercourse 
was possible. As the minister of St. Giles (then the only Reformed church in 
Edinburgh), Knox believed that Mary was his special charge. Her personal 
conduct, therefore, no less than her public policy, were made the subject of his 
most stringent criticism; and during the six years of her reign his attitude 
toward her was that of uncompromising insistance. The celebration of mass in 
Holyrood Chapel, in defiance of the late religious settlement, first roused his 
wrath ; and a sermon delivered by him in St. Giles led to the first of those fa- 
mous interviews with Mary, the record of which makes such a remarkable por- 
tion of his “ History of the Reformation.” The division of ecclesiastical prop- 
erty, by which those in actual possession received two-thirds, the reformed 
ministers one-third, was a further ground of quarrel with the new government. 
The delay of Mary to confirm the late religious settlement also gave rise to the 
greatest anxiety on the part of Knox and his brother ministers. In view of 
the precarious interests of the great cause, Knox spoke out with such frankness 
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as to alienate the most powerful noble in the country, and the one whom he 
respected most—Lord James Stuart, afterward the Regent Moray. The marriage 
of Mary with Darnley (1565), again, however, led them to common counsels, 
as both saw in this marriage the most serious menace against the new religion. 
In the subsequent revolt, headed by Moray and the other Protestant nobles, 
Knox nevertheless took no part, and remained at his charge in Edinburgh. 
But after the murder of: Rizzio, he deemed it wise, considering Mary’s disposi- 
tion toward him, to withdraw to Kyle, in Ayrshire, where he. appears to have 
written the greater part of his history. 

The events of the next two years —the murder of Darnley, Mary’s marriage 
with Bothwell, and her subsequent flight into England—again threw the manage- 
ment of affairs into the hands of the Protestant party; and under Moray as 
regent the acts of 1560, in favor of the reformed religion, were duly ratified by the 
estates of the realm. As in the former revolution, Knox was still the same for- 
midable force the nobles had to reckon with ; and at Stirling, at the coronation 
of James *V 121567 preached in that Sian which gave his sermons the 
character and importance of public manifestoes. The Sameer of Moray, 
in 1570, and the consequent formation of a strong party in favor of Mary, 
once more endangered the cause to which he had devoted his life, and the pos- 
session of the castle of Edinburgh by the queen’s supporters forced him to re- 
move to St. Andrews for safety. He had already had a stroke of apoplexy, and 
he was now but the wreck of his former self, but his spirit was as indomitable as 
ever. The description of him at this period, by James Melville, can never be 
omitted in any account of Knox. ‘Being in St. Andrews, he, was very weak. 
I saw him every day of his doctrine go Rais and fear with a furring of martricks 
about his neck, a staff in the one henet and good, godly Richart Ballanden, his ser- 
vant, holding up the other, oxter from the Mites to the parish church; and be the 
said Richart and another servant lifted up to the pulpit where he behooved to loan, 
at his first entry, but or he had done with his sermon, he was so active and vigorous 
that he was like to ding that pulpit in blads, and fly out of it.” 

It was the desire of his congregation of St. Giles to hear him once more before 
he died. Accordingly, by short stages, he made his way to Edinburgh, and on 
November 9, 1572, at the induction of his successor in office, he made his 
last public appearance. He died the same month, at the age of sixty-seven, and 
was buried in the churchyard then attached to St. Giles, behing which church a 
small square stone in the pavement of Parliament Square, marked “ J. K., 1572,” 
now indicates the spot where he is supposed to lie. The saying of Regent Mor- 
ton at his grave, ‘‘ Here lieth a man who in his life never feared the face of 
man” (Calderwood), was the most memorable panegyric that could have been 
pronounced to his memory. 

Knox was twice married. His first wife, Marjory Bowes, died in 1560, leav- 
ing him two sons. By his second wife, Margaret Stewart, daughter of Lord 
Ochiltree, whom (little more than a girl) he married in 1564, he had three 
daughters. His widow and all his family survived him. 
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In their broader features the character of Knox and of the work he achieved 
cannot be misread. In himself he stands as the pre-eminent type of the religious 
reformer—dominated by his one transcendent idea, indifferent or hostile to every 
interest of life that did not subserve its realization. He is sometimes spoken of 
as a fanatic; but the term is hardly applicable to one who combined in such a 
degree as Knox, the shrewdest worldly sense with an ever-ready wit and a native 
humor that declares itself in his most serious moments and in the treatment of 
the loftiest subjects. To blame him for intolerance or harshness is but to pass 
judgment on his age and on the type to which he belongs. It is his unquestion- 
able tribute, that the work he accomplished was the fashioning anew of his coun- 
try’s destinies. It has to be added that by his ‘ History of the Reformation in 
Scotland,” Knox holds a place of his own in the history of literature. His nar- 
rative, as was to be expected, is that of one who saw only a single aspect of the 
events he chronicles; but the impress of the writer’s individuality, stamped on 
every page, renders his work possibly unique in English literature. 


BEA bry OUBEN: OF ENGLAND 


BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP 
(1533-1603) 


F the question respecting the equality 
I of the sexes was to be determined 
by an appeal to the characters of sov- 
ereign princes, the comparison is, in pro- 
portion, manifestly in favor of woman, 
and that without having recourse to the 
trite and flippant observation, proved to 
have been ill-founded, of male and fe- 
male influence. Elizabeth of England 
affords a glorious example in truth of 
this position. 

Daughter of Henry VIII, a capri- 
cious tyrant, and of the imprudent and 
unfortunate Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth was 
born at Greenwich, on the banks of the 
Thamesmeeptemipere 7.2153 34.5 Eller in- 
fancy was unfortunate through the un- 
happy fate of her mother, but she was 
nevertheless educated with care and attention; in her yet infant faculties her 
father had the discernment to perceive uncommon strength and promise. Lady 
Champernvun, an accomplished and excellent woman, was appointed by Henry 
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governess to the young princess. It appears to have been the custom of the 
times to instruct young women in the learned languages, an admirable substitute 
for fashionable and frivolous acquisitions ; habits of real study and application 
have a tendency to strengthen the faculties and discipline the imagination. Mr. 
William Grindal was Elizabeth’s first classical tutor ; with him she made a rapid 
progress. From other masters she received the rudiments of modern languages ; 
at eleven years of age she translated out of French verse into English prose 
“The Mirror of the Sinful Soul,” which she dedicated to Catherine Parr, sixth 
wife to Henry VIII. At twelve years of age she translated from the English 
into Latin, French, and Italian, prayers and meditations, etc., collected from dif- 
ferent authors by Catherine, Queen of England. These she dedicated to her 
father, December 30, 1545; MS. in the royal library at Westminster. She also, 
about the same period, translated from the French ‘The Meditations of Marga- 
ret, Queen of Navarre, etc.,” published by Bale, 1548. 

Mr. Ascham thus speate of Elizabeth in a letter to Sir John Cheke : “It can 
scarcely be credited to what degree of skill in the Latin and Greek she might 
arrive, if she should proceed in that course of study wherein she hath begun by 
the guidance of Grindal.” In 1548 she had the misfortune to lose her tutor, 
who died of the plague. At this time, it is observed by Camden, that she was 
versed in the Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian tongues, had some knowledge 
of the Greek, was well skilled in music, and both sung and played with art and 
sweetness. 

After the death of her father, her brother, King Edward, who tenderly loved 
her, encouraged her in her studies and literary pursuits, while, without imposition 
or restraint, he left her to choose her own principles and preceptors. To supply 
the loss of her tutor she addressed herself to the celebrated Roger Ascham, who, 
at her solicitation, left Cambridge and consented to become her instructor. Under 
him she read the orations of A¢schines, and Demosthenes’ ‘‘On the Crown,” in 
Greek, and understood at first sight not only the force and propriety of the lan- 
guage and the meaning of the orator, but the whole scheme of the laws, customs, 
and manners of the Athenians. By Doctor Grindal, professor of theology, she 
was initiated into the subtleties of polemic divinity, to which she gave assiduous 
application. Such, during the short reign of her brother, was the laudable and 
tranquil time of her life, and by these occupations and pursuits she was prepared 
for the great part she was to act on the theatre of Europe. 

In July, 1553, Mary, after the death of Edward, succeeded to the throne; and 
having received from her sister many favors and testimonies of esteem, she 
treated her at first with a form of regard; but Elizabeth was afterward impris- 
oned and harshly treated, even to the hazard of her life. Her sufferings were, 
however, mitigated by the interposition of Philip, the husband of Mary, for which 
she was ever grateful. 

The reign, the bigotry, and the butchery of Mary, who, 4o do God service, 
amused herself by burning and torturing her people, lasted five years and four 
months. She died, fortunately for the nation, November 17, 1558. A parlia- 
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ment had been assembled a few days previous to her death, to which the chan- 
cellor notified the event. ‘‘God save Queen Elizabeth,” resounded in joyful ac- 
clamations through both houses, while by the people a transport still more gen- 
eral and fervent was expressed. 

The commencement of her reign was not less auspicious than its duration 
was prosperous to the country and glorious to herself. It is observed by Bayle 
that to say only that no woman reigned with more glory would be saying little. 
“Tt must be added that there have been but few great kings whose reigns are 
comparable to hers, it being the most beautiful period of English history.” 

Elizabeth when informed of the death of her sister, was at Hatfield, whence, 
after a few days, she proceeded to London, through crowds of people, who con- 
tended with each other in testimonies of joy and attachment. On entering the 
Tower she was affected with the comparison of her past and present situation ; 
once a captive, exposed to the bigotry and malignity of her enemies, now a sov- 
ereign, triumphant over her adversaries, and the hope and joy of the nation. 
Falling on her knees she expressed her gratitude to heaven for the deliverance 
she had experienced from her persecutors, a deliverance, she declared, not less 
miraculous than that of Daniel from the den of lions. With a magnanimity that 
did her honor, and a prudence that evinced her judgment, she threw a veil over 
every offence that had been committed against her, and received graciously and 
with affability the most virulent of her enemies. 

On the death of her sister, Elizabeth had, by her ambassador, signified her 
accession to the Pope, whose precipitate temper, insolent reflections, and extrava- 
gant demands, determined her to persevere in the plan she had already secretly 
embraced. While, to conciliate the Catholics she retained in her cabinet eleven 
of her sister’s counsellors, she took care to balance their power by adding to their 
number eight partisans of the Protestant faith ; among whom were Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, whom she created lord keeper, and Sir William Cecil, made Secretary of 
State. | 

Cecil assured her that the greater part of the nation, since the reign of her 
father, inclined to the reformation, though constrained to conceal their principles 
by the cruelties practised under the late reign. These arguments, to which other 
considerations and reasonings were added, founded on policy and on a knowledge 
of mankind, had their just weight with Elizabeth, and determined her to adopt 
the party which education and political wisdom equally. inclined to her favor. 
Yet she wisely resolved to proceed gradually by safe and progressive steps. As 
symptoms of her future intentions, and with a view of encouraging the Protes- 
tants, whom persecution had discouraged and depressed, she recalled all the ex- 
iles, and gave liberty to those who had, on account of their religion, been confined 
in prison. She also altered the religious service, and gave orders that the Lord's 
prayer, the litany, the creed, and the gospels, should be read in the churches in 
the vulgar tongue ; and she forbade the elevation of the host in her presence. 

The bishops, foreseeing in these measures the impending change, refused to 
officiate at her coronation; and it was not without difficulty that the Bishop of 
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Carlisle was at length prevailed upon to perform the ceremony. Amid the joy- 
ful acclamations of her subjects, as she was conducted through London, a boy, 
personating Truth, let down from a triumphal arch, presented to her a copy of the 
Bible. She received the present graciously, placed it near her heart, and de- 
clared that of all the costly testimonies of attachment given to her that day by 
the city, this was the most precious and acceptable. Elizabeth insinuated herself 
into the affections of the people by the most laudable art ; frank in her address, 
and on all public occasions affable, conciliating, and easy of access, she appeared 
delighted with the concourse that crowded around her; entered, without forget- 
ting her dignity, into the pleasures and amusements of her subjects, and acquired 
a popularity unknown to her predecessors. Her youth, her graces, her prudence, 
her fortitude, and her talents, attracted the admiration of one sex and afforded 
to the other a subject of pride and triumph. Individuals were captivated by her 
complacency, the public won by her services, while her authority, chastened by 
religion and law, appeared to be derived from its legitimate source, the choice 
and affections of the people. 

The Commons entreated her, with all humility, that she would make choice 
of a husband to share with her the weight of government, a request which they 
hoped, from her sex and age, would not be displeasing or offensive. To this 
Elizabeth replied, that as their application was expressed in general terms, merely 
recommending marriage, without pretending to direct her choice, she could not be 
offended or regard their wishes otherwise than as a new instance of their attach- 
ment toward her; but that any farther interposition respecting this subject, on 
their part, it would ill become them as subjects to make, or her, aS an independent 
princess, to endure. England was the husband which she had betrothed to her; 
Englishmen were her children; while employed in rearing and governing such a 
family, she could not deem herself sterile or her life useless. She desired, for 
her own part, no higher character, nor fairer remembrance of her to be trans- 
mitted to posterity, than to have this inscription, when she should pay the debt 
of nature, engraven on her tomb: “ Here lies Queen Elizabeth, who lived and 
died a maiden queen.” 

Misfortune threw the Queen of Scots into the power of Elizabeth, and she 
was denied those services to which the unfortunate are entitled. Driven beyond 
endurance, she openly and bitterly defied her more fortunate rival, who viewed 
her with jealousy as heir to the crown, and was fearful that her beauty and influ- 
ence might supplant her own popularity. Mary was kept in prison eighteen 
years and then executed on the scaffold. This transaction will ever remain a foul 
blot on the character of Elizabeth. 

Neither the cares of government nor the infirmities of approaching age 
weaned her from the love of letters, which at every interval of leisure were her 
great delight. When nearly sixty years of age, in 1592, she made a second visit 
to Oxford, where, having been entertained with orations, disputations, etc., she 
pronounced on her departure, a Latin oration to the vice-chancellors and doctors, 
when she took her last farewell of the university. In the ensuing year she trans- 
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lated from Latin into English, Boethius’s ‘“ De Consolatione Philosophe.” In 
1598, when the disturbances in Ireland occupied a considerable share of her atten- 
tion, she translated Sallust’s “De bello Jugurthino,” also the greater part of 
Horace’s “ De Arte Poetica,” and Plutarch’s book, ‘‘ De Curiositate,” all of which 
were written in her own hand. 

But Elizabeth no longer took an interest in public concerns; her sun was set- 
ting, overshadowed by a dark cloud. Prosperity and glory palled upon her sense : 
an incurable melancholy had fixed itself on her heart. The anxiety of her mind 
made swift ravages upon her feeble frame; the period of her life visibly ap- 
proached. The Archbishop of Canterbury advised her to fix her thoughts on God. 
She did so, she replied, nor did her mind in the least wander from Him. Her 
voice and her senses soon after failing, she fell into a lethargic slumber, which 
having continued some hours, she expired gently, without a struggle, March 24, 
1603, in the seventieth year of her age and the forty-fifth of her reign. 

The character of Elizabeth appears to have been exalted by her friends and 
depreciated by her enemies, in nearly equal proportions. As a monarch, her ac- 
tivity and force of mind, her magnanimity, sagacity, prudence, vigilance, and ad- 
dress, have scarcely been surpassed in royal annals, and are worthy of the highest 
admiration. Pope Sixtus V. spoke of her on all occasions as ‘‘a woman with a 
strong head,’ and gave her a place among the three persons who only, in his 
opinion, deserved to reign ; the remaining two were himself and Henry IV. of 
France. ‘ Your queen,” said he once to an Englishman, “is born fortunate ; she 
governs her kingdom with great happiness ; she wants only to be married to me 
to give the world a second Alexander.” 

Her temper and her talents equally fitted her for government. Capable of 
self-command, and of controlling her own passions, she acquired an unlimited 
ascendency over those of her people. She possessed courage without temerity ; 
spirit, resource, and activity in war, with the love of peace and tranquillity. Her 
frugality was exempt from avarice, it was the result rather of her love of inde- 
pendence than a passion for accumulation. She never amassed any treasures. 
Her friendships were uniform and steady, yet she was never governed by her 
favorites—a criterion of a strong mind. Her choice in her ministers gave proof 
of her sagacity, as her constancy in supporting them did of her firmness. If a 
conduct less rigorous, less imperious, and more indulgent would have thrown 
greater lustre over her character, let it be remembered that some good qualities 
appear to be incompatible with others; nor let the seductive and corrupting 
nature of power be left out in the account. Her insincerity was perhaps the 
greatest blot in her character and the fruitful source of all the vexatious incidents 
of her reign. Though unacquainted with philosophical toleration, the only 
method of disarming the turbulence of religious factions, she yet preserved her 
people, by her prudence and good sense, from those theological disputes which 
desolated the neighboring nations. 

Beset with enemies, both at home and abroad, among the most powerful 
princes in Europe, the most enterprising and the least scrupulous, the vigor of 
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her administration enabled her to defeat all their purposes, to annoy and plunder 
them in their own dominions, and to preserve her own dignity untouched and 
unimpaired. Few monarchs have succeeded to a throne in more difficult circum- 
stances, nor have any ever reigned with more uniform success and prosperity. 

If, as a woman, cut off by the peculiarities of her situation from the sym- 
pathies of nature and the charm of equal affections, Elizabeth, at times suffered 
under these privations, which even gave to her sensibility additional force and 
acuteness, the strength of her reason still triumphed over her passions, and the 
struggle which her victories cost her served but to display the firmness of her 
resolution and the loftiness of her mind. 

The praises which have by some been bestowed upon Elizabeth for her re- 
gard for the constitution and tender concern for the liberties of the people, are 
wholly without foundation. Few princes have exerted with more arbitrary 
power the regal prerogatives which had been transmitted to her by her immedi- 
ate predecessors; yet no censure belongs to her for this conduct, in the princi- 
ples of which she had been trained and of the justice of which she was per- 
suaded. What potentate, what man, has voluntarily resigned the power in which 
those beneath him quietly acquiesced ? Compared with the reigns of her father 
and sister, that of Elizabeth might be termed a golden age. 


FRANCIS BACON * 


By Hon. IGNATIUS DONNELLY 
(1561-1626) 


QRANCIS Bacon was born in York House, London, on January 22, 
1561. Of this building only the ancient water-gate, fronting the 
Thames, survives the waste of time. His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 


beth—a famous statesman, orator, and wit. His mother, Lady Ann 
Bacon, was the second daughter of the celebrated Sir Anthony Cooke, formerly 
tutor of King Edward VI., Henry VIII.’s short-lived son. She was a woman of 
great learning and many accomplishments, and of a strong, earnest, passionate, 
affectionate, and religious nature. 

Francis was the youngest of eight children, six of whom were by the first wife 
of Sir Nicholas. He belonged to the aristocracy of England, but not to that 
ancient, warlike race of battle-crowned warriors, whose pedigree dated back be- 
yond the Crusades. © His father was a lawyer. Both his father’s family and his 
mother’s seem to have risen from the ranks on the great wave of the Reforma- 
tion; they belonged to the intellectual new age, then dawning; rather than to 
the rude, fighting age which was about to pass away. Francis was no accident. 


* Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess. 
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We can see in him the two natures of his father and his mother—the com- 
mingling of the powerful, practical, sagacious politician and man of affairs, with 
the studious, contemplative, imaginative, affectionate, religious enthusiast. 

His birthplace was a palace ; the country 
seat of Gorhamsbury, near Saint Albans’ vil- 
lage, is in the midst of the most charming 
rural scenery in England, or in the world. 
There a great part of his youth and early man- 
hood was passed. 

He came into this breathing world when 
the human race were upon the threshold of 
the tremendous development which now sur- 
rounds us. He was born sixty-nine years 
after Columbus had re-opened the long-closed 
pathway from the eastern to the western 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean ; twenty-seven 
years after the French took possession of 
Canada; twelve years after the Portuguese 
settled in Brazil; and forty-six years before 
the first English colonists landed at James- 
town, Va. The degree of advancement of 
the mind of the age will be understood when it is remembered that it was only 
one hundred and twenty-five years, at the date of Bacon’s birth, since Guttenberg 
had invented movable types, in Germany; and but eighty-seven years since 
Caxton set up his printing press at Westminster. No man has ever lived who 
did more than Bacon to change the opinions and condition of those who came 
after him. 

It was a ‘“‘day of little things.” England contained less than five million in- 
habitants, and of these probably not one-tenth spoke a language which could be 
understood to-day by the English-using people of the world. The mass of the 
populace were steeped to the lips in brutality and ignorance. The houses of 
the peasants were built of “sticks and dirt ;” many of them “ without chimneys 
or glazed windows;” the habits of the people were “inconceivably filthy ;” 
“scurvy and leprosy were endemic ;” the schools did not, as a rule, teach Eng- 
lish ; the amusements of the populace were bear-baitings and dancing naked in 
barns ; the people of one county could not understand the speech of the inhabi- 
tants of the next county ; ‘the disputes about tithes and boundaries were usually 
settled by bands of armed men, and the records of the Star-Chamber swarm with 
such cases.” Education was at a low ebb. ‘In one year, 1570 (Bacon was then 
nine years of age), the scholars of Trinity College, Cambridge, consumed 2,250 
barrels of beer.” Many of the graduates became beggars; and so extensive was 
this evil that Parliament, by an act of 14th Elizabeth, declared that “all scholars 
of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge that go about begging, not being 
authorized under the seal of the said universities,” are declared ‘‘ vagabonds ” and 
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punished as such. But even this was an improvement on Henry VIIL.’s time, 
when three hundred men were hanged in London for soliciting alms. 

The only illuminated spot in all this darkness was the Court in London. 
Here they talked something which we would to-day call English; here they 
caught, through France and Italy, a reflected light from the dying glories of the 
ancient Roman civilization ; here the travelled wealthy, ‘‘ the picked men of coun- 
tries,’ brought home some of the culture of more refined races. Bacon says : 


“ Courts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools ; 
The rural parts are turned into a den 
Of savage men ; 
And where’s the city, from foul vice so free, 
But may be termed the worst of all the three?” 


In this curious, primitive, rude, ensmalled age, grew up the great man who 
was to do so much to change it all. 7 

From his early years he manifested that vastly active intellect ‘which knew 
no rest save in motion.” He studied, as a child, the nature of echoes in a tunnel. 
At fifteen years of age (so his chaplain Rawley and his biographer Spedding as- 
sure us), he had realized the shallowness of the Aristotelian philosophy and had 
thought out those principles which have since revolutionized human society. 
There are reasons to believe that he was the child of fifteen, referred to by the 
Rosicrucians, who planned the foundation of their society, and, at that early age, 
wrote the “Chymical Marriage of Christian Rosencreutz,” first published in 
1616. 

At about twelve years of age he went to Cambridge—to Trinity College— 
rooming with his brother Anthony, who was two years his senior. In June, 1576, 
he left the university and became an azczent of the Gray’s Inn law-society. On 
September 25, 1576, he accompanied Sir Amias Paulet, the English ambassador, 
to France. Here he witnessed the sixth civil war of the French people. He 
followed the court through several of the French provinces; he resided for three 
months at Poitiers. About February 17, 1579, he dreamed that his father’s house 
in the country was all covered over with black mortar. At the same time his 
father was taken sick and died in three days thereafter. He returned home on 
March 20, 1579, to find himself poor. As he said, he could not ‘‘live to study,” 
but had ‘to study to live.” He became a practising lawyer, but he did not like 
the profession. He feared “the bar would be his bier ;” it absorbed time which 
he thought should be dedicated to better ends. We think we find the expression 
of his heart in the lines of the so-called Shakespeare Sonnet : 


“O, for my sake, do thou with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public manners breeds.” 
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His pecuniary embarrassments were numerous, and continuous. Falstaff 
doubtless expresses a thought which often recurred to him: “I can get no 
remedy against this consumption of the purse ; borrowing only lingers and 
lingers it out, but the disease is incurable.” More than once he was thrown into 
a “sponging-house” for debt. His brother Anthony loaned him money repeat- 
edly. In 1592 a “hard Jew or Lombard” put him in confinement for a debt 
ona bond. Anthony mortgaged his property to pay his debts. In 1594 Ma- 
lone believes the play of ““The Merchant of Venice” was in existence, in which 
Bassanio, being in debt to a hard Jew, his friend, Antonius, mortgages his own 
flesh to help him out of his troubles ; and the Jew money-lender is sent down 
through all the ages the terrible type and exemplar of the merciless usurer. Bacon 
continues a ‘‘briefless barrister,” with much time at his disposal. He helps in 
the composition of the play called ‘““The Misfortunes of Arthur.” He writes 
a Sonnet to the Queen. About this time, 1592, the Shakespeare plays begin to 
appear. Bacon assists in the preparation of several ‘‘ masks” and “revels,” gotten 
up by Gray’s Inn. “The Comedy of Errors” first appears in the hall of that 
society, which still stands in London. The ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” and ‘“ Lucrece ” 
appear, dedicated to Bacon’s intimate friend, Lord Southampton ; and that noble- 
man in 1594 contributes a large sum to the construction of the G/ode play-house, 
Bacon having observed that the stage is a powerful instrumentality to “ play on 
the minds” of the people; and on this stage a series of historical plays are put 
forth, everyone of which represents kings as monsters or imbeciles. 

The Shakespeare plays continue to be poured forth, and Bacon suffers from a 
siege of “Jews and duns.” He describes himself ‘‘as poor and sick, working 
for bread.” ‘I am purposed,” he says, ‘‘not to follow the practice of the law.” 
“Tt is easier,” says Mr. Spedding, Bacon’s biographer, ‘‘ to understand why Bacon 
was resolved not to devote his life to the ordinary practice of a lawyer, than what 
plan he had to clear himself of the difficulties which were now accumulating 
upon him, and to obtain the means of living and working. What course he be- 
took himself to at the crisis at which we have now arrived, I cannot possibly 
say.’ We have here the time, the opportunity, the incentive, and the necessity 
for the composition of the Shakespeare plays; part of the fruits of the repre- 
sentation of which made Shakespeare very wealthy. 

In January, 1597, the first acknowledged work of Bacon—his “‘ Essays ’—was 
published. They were ten in number. Bacon said of them he hoped they would 
be “like the late new half-pence, which, though the pieces are small, the silver 
is good.” 

Until he was forty-four years of age, Bacon was kept poor and out of office by 
his uncle Burleigh, and his cousin Cecil; during the life-time of Queen Eliza- 
beth he was steadily passed over and suppressed ; and even during the first years of 
the reign of King James I., the influence of Cecil, then the Earl of Salisbury, was 
sufficient to keep him out of office. In 1605, Bacon published his first great 
philosophical work, ‘‘ The Advancement of Learning ;” in 1607, he became So- 
licitor-General ; and in 1612, Attorney-General, and member of the Privy Council. 
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He was then fifty-one years of age, and Shakespeare forty-eight. After the ap- 
pointment of Bacon as Attorney-General, no more of the Shakespeare plays 
appeared ; the ‘“ Tempest,” which is evidently the last of the series, for in it Pros- 
pero declares 


“T’ll break my staff, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
I'll drown my book ;” 


is set down by the commentators, as written between 1609 and 1611. At that 
time Shakespeare was forty-five or forty-seven years of age, and lived for five or 
seven years thereafter in utter intellectual idleness, in Stratford. 

In 1609 Bacon published “The Wisdom of the Ancients,” a prose work 
of great poetical beauty. His professional practice was large and his income 
princely. In 1617 he succeeded Ellesmere, the Lord Chancellor, with the title of 
lord-keeper. In January, 1618, he was created lord high chancellor, and the sarne 
year was raised to the peerage as Baron of Verulam; and in 1621 he was made 
Viscount St. Albans. The ‘“* Novum Organum,” his great life-work, was printed 
in October, 1620. His extraordinary industry is revealed in the fact that it had 
been copied and revised twelve times before it took its present shape. The new 
philosophy meant the study of nature and the acquisition of the knowledge of 
things. In this search the “*most common,” “ base, illiberal and filthy matters,” 
are not to be overlooked. We find in the plays the same novel philosophy : 


“Some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends.” (Tempest, iii. 1.) 


‘‘Bacon’s leading thought was the good of humanity. He held that study, 
instead of employing itself in wearisome and sterile speculations, should be en- 
gaged in mastering the secrets of nature and life, and in applying them to human 
use. His method, in the attainment of this end, was rigid and pure observation, 
aided by experiment and fructified by induction. . . . He clearly invented a 
thermometer; he instituted ingenious experiments on the compressibility of 
bodies, and on the density and weight of air; he suggested chemical. processes ; 
he suggested the law of universal gravitation, afterward demonstrated by New- 
ton; he foresaw the true explication. of the tides, and the cause of colors.” 
[American Cyclopedia.” Vol. II., p. 204. ] 

This great work, the ‘‘ Novum Organum,” as often happens, was received by 
the majority of readers of his time with laughter and ridicule. Coke wrote on 
the title-page of a presentation copy : 


“Tt deserveth not to be read in schools, 
But to be freighted in the ship of fools.” 


The ill-fortune which had so shrouded Bacon’s struggling youth, and which 
had given way to such a magnificent sun-burst of splendid prosperity, was again 
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massing its clouds and determined to cover his old age with shame, gloom and 
sorrow. He had been Lord Chancellor but three years, when, on March 15, 1621, 
a committee of the House of Commons reported two cases of bribery or corrup- 
tion against him. Twenty-two other cases were also soon after presented. The 
House of Lords proceeded to investigate these charges, and Bacon defended 
himself. It was shown that fourteen of the twenty-four cases were presents 
given long after the suits were terminated ; three more were sums of money 
loaned in the ordinary course of business ; another case was an arbitration where 
compensation was due him; in another case the gift was sent back; another 
present, a piece of furniture, had never been accepted ; another case was a New 
Year's gift, and in other cases the money was openly paid to the officers of his 
court. ‘ Thus,” says Hepworth Dixon, “after the most rigid scrutiny into his 
official acts, and into the official acts of his servants, not a single fee or remem- 
brance, traced to the chancellor, can, by any fair construction, be called a bribe. 
Not one appears to have been given on a promise ; not one appears to have been 
given in secret ; not one is alleged to have corrupted justice.” 

It must be remembered that the salaries of all the high officers of the govern- 
ment were at that time paid in gifts and fees. Thus the king gave the lord chan- 
cellor but £81 6s. 8a. a year, while the place was worth £10,000 to £15,000 ; 
worth in our money to-day $125,000. ‘‘ The judges had enough to buy their 
gloves and robes, not more.” The lord chancellor had to maintain a huge ret- 
inue: ‘his court, his household, and his followers, gentlemen of quality, sons of 
peers and prelates ; magistrates, deputy lieutenants of counties, knights of the 
shire, have all to live on fees and presents.” It is still true that in England the 
law will not help a barrister or a physician to recover a fee ; their compensation 
is, in theory, at least, supposed to be a gratuity for those they serve. 

But it may be urged that Bacon plead guilty to corruption and bribery. He 
did nothing of the kind. He acknowledged that he ‘“ partook of the abuses of 
the times,” and that the existing customs should be reformed; but he solemnly 
declared to Buckingham, May 31, 1621: ‘I have been a trusty and honest and 
Christ-loving friend to your lordship and the justest chancellor that hath been in 
the five charges since my father’s time.” Again, he said: “I had no bribe or 
reward in my eye or thought when I pronounced any sentence or order, 

I take myself to be as innocent as any babe born on St. Innocent’s day in my 
heart.” All attempts to subsequently reverse his decrees failed, although his 
enemies were in possession of power. But King James urged him to make no 
defence, ‘“‘to trust his honor and his safety to the crown. . . . He pleads 
suilty to carelessness, not to crime.” He desired to live to finish up his philo- 
sophical works. To resist the king’s wishes was to leave himself at the mercy 
of his life-long enemy, Coke ; he yielded. The king remitted his fine of £40,000 
and released him from the Tower. Bacon goes back to his books and writes in 
cipher: “I was the justest judge that was in England these fifty years ; but it 
was the justest censure that was in Parliament these two hundred years.” He 
meant thereby, that while personally innocent of corruption, the sentence would 
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end gift-giving to judges. His formal confession to Parliament is a justification 
of every act complained of, for he relieves it, while acknowledging it, of those 
details which imply bribery. 

He devoted the last five years of his life to putting forth the greatest works 
ever published by man; including the first complete edition of the so-called 
Shakespeare plays. Fortunate is it for the world that he was driven from the 
task of settling petty squabbles about the trash of the time, listening to ‘“ weary 
lawyers with endless tongues ;” adjudicating questions of pounds, shillings, and 
pence between litigants whose very names have disappeared; and was ship- 
wrecked by the stress of the great storm that struck him, like Prospero, on an 
island of solicitude, with books that ‘‘he prized above his dukedom,” to perform 
labors in which all mankind will be interested even to the consummation of civil- 
ization on earth. 

His patience, his gentleness, his forbearance were saint-like; still in his right 
hand he carried “gentle peace to silence envious tongues.” His appearance, 
we are told, struck all men who beheld him with a great sense of awe. Those 
who were most closely associated with him loved him most dearly. His purposes 
were Godlike. They were ‘the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s es- 
tate.” Macaulay says of Bacon’s experimental philosophy : 

“It has lengthened life ; it has mitigated pain; it has extinguished diseases ; 
it has increased the fertility of the soil; it has given new securities to the mariner : 
it has furnished new arms to the warrior ; it has spanned great rivers and estuaries 
with bridges of form unknown to our fathers; it has guided the thunderbolt in- 
nocuously from heaven to earth; it has lighted up the night with the splendor of 
the day ; it has extended the range of the human vision; it has multiplied the 
power of human muscle ; it has accelerated motion; it has annihilated distance : 
it has facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all friendly offices, all despatch of 
business ; it has enabled men to descend to the depths of the sea; to soar into 
the air; to penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth; to traverse 
the land with cars which whirl along without horses ; and the ocean with ships 
which sail against the wind.” 

In other words, the brain of this tremendous, this incomprehensible, this com- 
plex man, lies at the base of all our literature and of all our modern progress and 
civilization. The world is hardly big enough for his fame, and the praises of man- 
kind cannot fill the measure of his greatness. 
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GALILEO-GALILEI 
(1564-1642) 


HE great Tuscan astronomer is best 

known as the first telescopic observ- 
er, the fortunate discoverer of the Medi- 
cean stars (so Jupiter’s satellites were first 
named); and what discovery more fitted 
to immortalize its author than one which 
revealed new worlds and thus gave addi- 
tional force to the lesson, that the universe, 
of which we form so small a part, was not 
created only for our use or pleasure? Those, 
however, who consider Galileo only as a fort- 
unate observer, form a very inadequate es- 
timate of one of the most meritorious and 
successful of those great men who have be- 
stowed their time for the advantage of 
mankind in tracing out the hidden things of 
nature. Galileo-Galilei was born at Pisa, February 15, 1564. In childhood he 
displayed considerable mechanical ingenuity, with a decided taste for the accom- 
plishments of music and painting. His father formed a just estimate of his tal- 


ents, and at some inconvenience entered him, when nineteen years old, at the 


university of his native town, intending that he should pursue the medical pro- 
fession. Galileo was then entirely ignorant of mathematics; and he was led to 
the study of geometry by a desire thoroughly to understand the principles of his 
favorite arts. This new pursuit proved so congenial to his taste, that from 
thenceforward his medical books were entirely neglected. The elder Galilei, a 
man of liberal acquirements and enlarged mind, did not require the devotion of 
his son’s life to a distasteful pursuit. Fortunately the young man’s talents at- 
tracted notice, and in 1589 he was appointed mathematical lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Pisa. There is reason to believe that, at an early period of his stu- 
dentship, he embraced, upon inquiry and conviction, the doctrines of Copernicus, 
of which through life he was an ardent supporter. 

Galileo and his colleagues did not long remain on good terms. The latter 
were content with the superstructure which @ frzorz reasoners had raised upon 
Aristotle, and were by no means desirous of the trouble of learning more. 
Galileo chose to investigate physical truths for himself; he engaged in experi- 
ments to determine the truth of some of Aristotle’s positions, and when he found 
him in the wrong, he said so, and so taught his pupils. This made the “ paper 
philosophers,” as he calls them, very angry. He repeated his experiments in their 
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presence, but they set aside the evidence of their senses and quoted Aristotle 
as much as before. The enmity arising from these disputes rendered his situa- 
tion so unpleasant, that in 1592, at the invitation of the Venetian commonwealth, 
he gladly accepted the professorship of mathematics at Padua. The period of 
his appointment being only six years, he was re-elected in 1598, and again in 
1606, each time with an increase of salary; a strong proof of the esteem in which 
he was held, even before those astronomical discoveries which have immortalized 
his name. His lectures at this period were so fully attended that he was some- 
times obliged to adjourn them to the open air. In 1609 he received an invita- 
tion to return to his original situation at Pisa. This produced a letter, still 
extant, from which we quote a catalogue of the undertakings on which he was 
already employed. ‘The works which I have to finish are principally two books 
on the ‘System or Structure of the Universe,’ an immense work, full of philos- 
ophy, astronomy, and geometry ; three books on ‘Local Motion,’ a science en- 
tirely new, no one, either ancient or modern, having discovered any of the very 
many admirable accidents which I demonstrate in natural and violent motions, 
so that I may, with very great reason, call it a new science, and invented by 
me from its very first principles; three books of mechanics, two on the demon- 
stration of principles and one of problems; and although others have treated this 
same matter, yet all that has been hitherto written, neither in quantity nor other- 
wise, is the quarter of what I am writing on it. I have also different treatises on 
natural subjects—on Sound and Speech, on Light and Colors, on the Tides, on 
the Composition of Continuous Quantity, on the Motions of Animals, and others 
besides. I have also an idea of writing some books relating to the military art, 
giving not only a model of a soldier, but teaching with very exact rules every- 
thing which it is his duty to know, that depends upon mathematics, as the 
knowledge of castrametation, drawing up of battalions, fortification, assaults, 
planning, surveying, the knowledge of artillery, the use of instruments, etc.” 
Out of this comprehensive list, the treatises on the universe, on motion and me- 
chanics, on tides, on fortification, or other works upon the same subjects, have 
been made known to the world. Many, however, of Galileo’s manuscripts, 
through fear of the Inquisition, were destroyed, or concealed and lost, after the 
author’s death. | 

In the same year, 1609, Galileo heard the report that a spectacle-maker of 
Middleburg, in Holland, had made an instrument by which distant objects ap- 
peared nearer. He tasked his ingenuity to discover the construction, and soon 
succeeded in manufacturing a telescope. His telescope, however, seems to have 
been made on a different construction from that of the Dutch optician. It con- 
sisted of a convex and concave glass, distant from each other by the difference 
of their focal lengths, like a modern opera-glass ; while there is reason to believe 
that the other was made up of two convex lenses, distant by the sum of their 
focal lengths, the common construction of the astronomical telescope. Galileo’s 
attention naturally was first turned to the moon. He discovered that her surface, 
instead of being smooth and perfectly spherical, was rough with mountains and 
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apparently varied like the earth, by land and water. He next applied to Jupiter, 
and was struck by the appearance of three small stars, almost in a straight line 
and close to him. At first he did not suspect the nature of these bodies; but 
careful observation soon convinced him that these three, together with a fourth, 
which was at first invisible, were in reality four moons revolving round their pri- 
mary planet. These he named the Medicean stars. They have long ‘ceased to 
be known by that name ; but so highly prized was the distinction thus conferred 
upon the ducal house of Florence, that Galileo received an intimation that he 
would “do a thing just and proper in itself, and at the same time render himself 
and his family rich and powerful forever,” if he “‘named the next star which he 
should discover after the name of the great star of France, as well as the most 
brilliant of all the earth,” Henry IV. These discoveries were made known 
in 1610, in a work entitled ‘‘ Nuncius Sidereus,”’ the Newsman of the Stars; 
in which Galileo further announced that he had seen many stars invisible to the 
naked eye, and ascertained that the nebulz scattered through the heavens 
consist of assemblages of innumerable small stars. The ignorant and un- 
prejudiced were struck with admiration ; indeed, curiosity had been raised so high 
before the publication of this book, as materially to interfere with the conveni- 
ence of those who possessed telescopes. Galileo was employed a month in exhib- 
iting his own to the principal persons in Venice ; and our unfortunate astronomer 
was surrounded by a crowd who kept him in durance for several hours, while 
they passed his glass from one to another. He left Venice the next morning, to 
pursue his inquiries in some less inquisitive place. But the great bulk of the 
philosophers of the day were far from joining in the general feeling. They raised 
an outcry against the impudent fictions of Galileo, and one, a professor of Padua, 
refused repeatedly to look through the telescope, lest he should be compelled to 
admit that which he had pre-determined to deny. 

It was not long before Galileo had new and equally important matter to an- 
nounce. He observed a remarkable appearance in Saturn, as if it were composed 
of three stars touching each other ; his telescope was not sufficiently powerful to 
resolve them into Saturn and his ring. Within a month he ascertained that 
Venus exhibits phases like those of the moon—a discovery of great importance 
in confirming the Copernican system. The same phenomenon he afterward de- 
tected in Mars. We close the list with the discovery of the revolution of the 
sun round his axis, in the space of about a lunar month, derived from careful ob- 
servation of the spots on his surface. 

About this time (1610-1611) Galileo took up his abode in Tuscany, upon the 
invitation of the grand duke, who offered to him his original situation at Pisa, 
with a liberal salary, exemption from the necessity of residence, and complete 
leisure to pursue his studies. In 1612 he published a discourse on ‘“‘ Floating 
Bodies,” in which he investigates the theory of buoyancy, and refutes, by a series 
of beautiful and conclusive experiments, the opinion that the floating or sinking 
of bodies depends on their shape. 

Neither Copernicus nor his immediate followers suffered inconvenience or re- 
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straint on account of their astronomical doctrines; nor had Galileo, until this 
period of his life, incurred ecclesiastical censure for anything which he had said 
or written. But the Inquisition now took up the matter as heretical and contrary 
to the express words of Scripture; and in 1616, Copernicus’s work, ‘‘ De Revo- 
lutionibus,” Kepler’s “ Epitome,” and some of Galileo’s own letters, were placed 
on the list of prohibited books; and he himself, being then in Rome, received 
formal notice not to teach that the earth revolves round the sun. He returned 
to Florence full of indignation ; and considering his hasty temper, love of truth, 
and full belief of the condemned theory, it is rather wonderful that he kept si- 
lence so long, than that he incurred at last the censures of the hierarchy. He 
did, however, restrain himself from any open advocacy of the heretical doctrines, 
even in composing his great work, the ‘‘ Dialogue on the Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican Systems.” This was completed in 1630, but not printed till 1632, under 
license from officers of the church, both at Rome and Florence. It is a dialogue 
between Simplicio, an Aristotelian, Salviati, who represents the author, and Sa- 
gredo, a half convert to Salviati’s opinions. It professes “indeterminately to 
propose the philosophical arguments, as well on one side as on the other;” but 
the neutrality is but ill kept up, and was probably assumed, not with any hope 
that the court of Rome would be blinded as to the real tendency of the book, 
but merely that it would accept this nominal submission as a sufficient homage to 
its authority. If this were so, the author was disappointed ; the Inquisition took 
cognizance of the matter, and summoned him to Rome to undergo a personal 
examination. Age and infirmity were in vain pleaded as excuses; still, through 
the urgent and indignant remonstrances of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, he was 
treated with a consideration rarely shown by that stern tribunal. He was 
allowed to remain at the Florentine ambassador’s palace, with the exception of a 
short period, from his arrival in February, until the passing of sentence, June 21, 
1633. He was then condemned, in the presence of the Inquisitors, to curse and 
abjure the “false doctrines,” which his life had been spent in proving, to be con- 
fined in the prison of the Holy Office during pleasure, and to recite the seven 
penitential psalms once a week during three years. The sentence and the abjura- 
tion are given at full length in the “ Life of Galileo,” in the “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge.” ‘It is said,” continues the biographer, ‘that Galileo, as he rose 
from his knees, stamped on the ground, and whispered to one of his friends, ‘¢ 
pur st muove,’ it does move though.” 

Galileo's imprisonment was not long or rigorous, for after four days he was 
reconducted to the. Florentine ambassador’s palace ; but he was still kept under 
strict surveillance. In July he was sent to Sienna, where he remained five months 
in strict seclusion. He obtained permission in December to return to his villa at 
Arcetri, near Florence: but there, as at Sienna, he was confined to his own prem- 
ises, and strictly forbidden to receive his friends. It is painful to contemplate 
the variety of evils which overcast the evening of this great man’s life. In addi- 
tion to a distressing chronic complaint, contracted in youth, he was now suffering 
under a painful infirmity which by some is said to have been produced by torture, 
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applied in the prisons of the Inquisition to extort a recantation. But the argu- 
ments brought forward to show that the Inquisitors did resort to this extremity 
do not amount to anything like direct proof. In April, 1634, Galileo’s afflictions 
were increased by the death of a favorite, intelligent, and attached daughter. 
He consoled his solitude, and lightened the hours of sickness, by continuing the 
observations which he was now forbidden to publish to the world; and the last 
of his long train of discoveries was the phenomenon known by the name of the 
moon's libration. In the course of 1636-37 he lost successively the sight of both 
his eyes. He mentions this calamity in a tone of pious submission, mingled with 
a not unpleasing pride. ‘“ Alas, your dear friend and servant Galileo has become 
totally and irreparably blind; so that this heaven, this earth, this universe, which 
with wonderful observations I had enlarged a hundred thousand times beyond 
the belief of by-gone ages, henceforward for me is shrunk into the narrow space 
which I myself fill in it. So it pleases God: it shall therefore please me also.” 
In 1638 he obtained leave to visit Florence, still under the same restrictions as to 
society ; but at the end of a few months he was remanded to Arcetri, which he 
never again quitted. From that time, however, the strictness of his confinement 
was relaxed, and he was allowed to receive the friends who crowded round him, 
as well as the many distinguished foreigners who eagerly visited him. Among 
these we must not forget Milton, whose poems contain several allusions to the 
celestial wonders observed and published by the Tuscan astronomer. Though 
blind and nearly deaf, Galileo retained to the last his intellectual powers ; and 
his friend and pupil, the celebrated Torricelli, was employed in arranging his 
thoughts on the nature of percussion, when he was attacked by his last illness. 
He died January 8, 1642, aged seventy-eight. 

It was-disputed whether, as a prisoner of the Inquisition, Galileo had a right 
to burial in consecrated ground. The point was conceded ; but Pope Urban 
VIII. himself interfered to prevent the erection of a monument to him in the 
church of Santa Croce, in Florence, for which a large sum had been subscribed. 
A splendid monument now covers the spot in which his remains repose with 
those of his friend and pupil, the eminent mathematician Viviani. 

For an account of Galileo’s application of the pendulum to the mensuration 
of time; his invention of the thermometer, though in an inaccurate and incon- 
venient form; his methods of discovering the longitude, and a variety of other 
points well worth attention, we must refer to the Life of Galileo already quoted. 
The numerous extracts from Galileo’s works convey a lively notion of the 
author’s character, and are distinguished by a peculiar tone of quaint humor. 
In conclusion, we quote the estimate of Galileo’s character, from the same mas- 
terly memoir. ‘ The numberless inventions of his acute industry ; the use of the 
telescope, and the brilliant discoveries to which it led; the patient investigation 
of the laws of weight and motion, must all be looked upon as forming but a part 
of his real merits, as merely particular demonstrations of the spirit in which 
he everywhere withstood the despotism of ignorance, and appealed boldly from 
traditional opinions to the judgment of reason and common sense. He claimed 
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and bequeathed to us the right of exercising our faculties in examining the beau- 
tiful creation which surrounds us. Idolized by his friends, he deserved their af- 
fection by numberless acts of kindness; by his good humor, his affability, and by 
the benevolent generosity with which he devoted himself, and a great part of his 
limited income, to advance their talents and fortunes. If an intense desire of 
being useful is everywhere worthy of honor ; if its value is immeasurably in- 
creased when united to genius of the highest order ; if we feel for one, who, not- 
withstanding such titles to regard, is harassed by cruel persecution, then none de- 
serve our sympathy, our admiration, and our gratitude, more than Galileo.” 


CARDINAL RICHELIEU 
(1585-1642) 


RMAND JEAN Du Ptessts, Duke of Riche- 
AN lieu, the future cardinal, was the third 
son of Francois Du Plessis, Grand Provost of 
the French Court, and was born on September 
5, 1585, at Paris, say his biographers, Aubery 
and Leclere ; while tradition claims this honor 
for the family chateau in Poitou. He received 
the elements of education at home from the 
Prior of St. Florent, but soon quitted the pa- 
ternal mansion, first for the College of Navarre, 
subsequently for that of Lisieux. From thence 
he removed to a military academy, being in- 
tended for the profession of arms. But on his 
brother, who was Bishop of Lucgon, resolving 
to quit the world for the cloister, young Ar- 
mand was advised to abandon the sword for the gown, in order that he might 
succeed to his brother’s bishopric. 

He adopted the advice, entered with zeal into the study of theology, and soon 
qualified himself to pass creditably through the exercises necessary to obtain the 
degree of doctor in theology. He already wore the insignia of his bishopric, 
but the Pope’s sanction was still wanting, and was withheld on account of the 
extreme youth of the expectant. Resolved to overcome this difficulty, he set 
off to Rome, addressed the pontiff in a Latin oration, and gave such proofs of 
talent and acquirements above his age, that he was consecrated at Rome on the 
Easter of 1607, being as yet but twenty-two years of age. 

This position attained, Richelieu endeavored to make the utmost advantage 
of it. He acquired the good-will of his diocese by rigid attention to the affairs 
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that fell under his jurisdiction ; while in frequent visits to the capital, he sought 
to acquire reputation by preaching. In the Estates General of 1614, he was 
chosen deputy by his diocese, and was afterward selected by the clergy of the 
States to present their cahzer or vote of grievances to the monarch. It was an 
opportunity not to be thrown away by the ambition of Richelieu, who instantly 
put himself forward as the champion of the queen-mother against the cabal of 
the high noblesse. He at the same time pointed out where she might find aux- 
iliaries, by complaining that ecclesiastics had no longer a place in the public ad- 
ministration, and were thus degraded from their ancient and legitimate share of 
influence. Richelieu was rewarded with the place of almoner to the queen; and 
he was soon admitted to her confidence as well as to that of her favorite, the 
Maréchal D’Ancre. 

In 1616 he was appointed secretary of state ; but aware by what slender ten- 
ure the office was held, he refused to give up his bishopric. This excited not 
only the animadversions of the public, but the anger of the favorite. Richelieu 
offered to give up his secretaryship, but the queen could not dispense with his 
talents. The assassination of the favorite, however, soon overthrew the influence 
of the queen herself. Still Richelieu remained attached to her, and followed her 
to Blois ; but the triumphant party, dreading his talents for intrigue, ordered him 
to quit the queen and repair to one of his priories in Anjou. He was subse- 
quently commanded to retire to his bishopric, and at last exiled to Avignon. 
Here he sought to avert suspicion by affecting to devote himself once more to 
theological pursuits. During this period he published one or two polemical 
tracts, the mediocrity of which proves either that his genius lay not in this path, 
or, as is probable, that his interest and thoughts were elsewhere. 

The escape of the queen-mother from her place of confinement, excited the 
fears of her enemies and the hopes of Richelieu. He wrote instantly to court, 
to proffer his services toward bringing about an accommodation. In the diff- 
culty of the moment, the king and his favorite accepted the offer. Richelieu was 
released from exile, and allowed to join the queen at Angouléme, where he cer- 
tainly labored to bring about a reconciliation. There were long and bitter strug- 
gles, but an agreement was finally concluded, and it was found that Richelieu, 
the negotiator, had himself reaped all the benefits. He received the cardinal’s 
hat from the king’s hand at Lyons, toward the close of the year 1622. 

Not content with this advancement of her counsellor, Mary de Medici con- 
tinued to press the king to admit Richelieu to his cabinet. Louis long resisted 
her solicitations, such was his instinctive dread of the man destined to rule him. 
Nor was it until 1624, after the lapse of sixteen months, and when embarrassed 
with difficult state questions, which no one then in office was capable of manag- 
ing, that the royal will was declared admitting Richelieu to the council. Even 
this grace was accompanied by the drawback that the cardinal was allowed to 
give merely his opinion, not his vote. 

Once, however, seated at the council table, the colleagues of the cardinal 
shrunk before him into ciphers. He boldly avowed his determination to adopt 
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the policy and resume the scheme of Henry IV., for the humiliation of the 
House of Austria. His anchor of safety was in the confidence reposed in him 
by Louis XIII. This prince, although of most feeble will, was not without the 
just pride of a monarch ; he could not but perceive that his former ministers or 
favorites were but the instruments or slaves of the noblesse, who consulted but 
their own interests, and provided but for the difficulties of the moment. Riche- 
licu, on the contrary, though eager for power, sought it as an instrument to great 
ends, to the consolidation of the monarchy, and to its ascendancy in Europe. 
He was in the habit of unfolding these high views to Louis, who, though himself 
incapable of putting them into effect, nevertheless had the spirit to admire and 
approve them. Richelieu proposed to render his reign illustrious abroad, and at 
home to convert the chief of a turbulent aristocracy into a real monarch. It 
forms indeed the noblest part of this great statesman’s character, that he won 
upon the royal mind, not by vulgar flattery, but by exciting within it a love of 
glory and of greatness to which, at the same time, he pointed the way. 

Accordingly, through all the plots formed against him, Louis XIII. remained 
firmly attached to Richelieu, sacrificing to this minister’s pre-eminence his nobil- 
ity, his brother Gaston, Duke of Orleans, his queen, and finally the queen- 
mother herself, when she too became jealous of the man whom she had raised. 

If Richelieu thus imprudently indulged his passion or his pique, he redeemed 
the error by activity and exertion unusual to the age. He at once formed the 
project of attacking the Huguenots in their chief stronghold of La Rochelle. 
Buckingham, the English minister, could not fail to attempt the relief of this 
sea-port, and the cardinal anticipated the triumph of personally defeating a rival. 
He accordingly himself proceeded to preside over the operations of the siege. To 
render the blockade effectual, it was requisite to stop up the port. The military 
officers whom he employed could suggest no means of doing this. Richelieu 
took counsel of his classic reading, and having learned from Quintus Curtius 
how Alexander the Great reduced Tyre, by carrying out a mole against it through 
the sea, he was encouraged to undertake a similar work. The great mound was 
accordingly cornmeneer and well-nigh finished, when a storm arose and de- 
stroyed it inasingle night. But acienet was only rendered more obstinate : 
he recommenced the mole, and was seen with the volume of Alexander’s His- 
tory in his hand, encouraging the workmen and overruling the objections of the 
tacticians of the army. The second attempt succeeded, the harbor was blocked 
up, and the promised aid of England rendered fruitless. The cardinal triumphed, 
for La Rochelle surrendered. In his treatment of the vanquished, Richelieu 
showed a moderation seldom observable in his conduct. He was lenient, and 
even tolerant, toward the Huguenots, content with having humbled the pride of 
his rival, Buckingham. 

La Rochelle was no sooner taken, and Richelieu rewarded by the title of 
prime minister, than he resumed those projects of humbling the House of Aus- 
tria, in which he had previously been interrupted. A quarrel about the succession. 
to Mantua afforded him a pretext to interfere ; and he did so, after his fashion, 
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not by mere negotiations, but by an army. This expedition preved a source of 
quarrel between him and the queen-mother, Mary de Medici, who hitherto had 
been his firm and efficient friend. 

The voice of the conqueror of La Rochelle triumphed in council, and his 
project in the field. The French were victorious in Italy, and the minister 
equally so over the mind of the monarch. 

But Mary de Medici could not forgive, and she now openly showed her ha- 
tred of Richelieu, and exerted herself to the utmost to injure him with the 
king. - Though daily defeating her intrigues, the cardinal dreaded her perse- 
verance, and resolved to drag the king with him to another Italian campaign. 
Louis obeyed, and the court set out for the south, the queen-mother herself 
accompanying it. Richelieu, however, did not tarry for the slow motions of the 
monarch. He flew to the army, took upon him the command, and displayed 
all the abilities of a great general in out-manceuvring and worsting the gener- 
als and armies of Savoy. In the meantime Louis fell dangerously ill at Lyons. 
His mother, an affectionate attendant on his sick-couch, resumed her former 
empire over him. At one moment his imminent death seemed to threaten the 
cardinal with ruin. Louis recovered, however, and his first act was to compel 
a reconciliation, in form at least, between the cardinal and the queen-mother. 

The king’s illness, although not so immediately fatal to Richelieu as his ene- 
mies had hoped, was still attended with serious consequences to him. The 
French army met with ill success through the treachery of the general, Marillac, 
who was secretly attached to the queen’s party, and the failure was attributed to 
Richelieu. 

Mary de Medici renewed her solicitations to her son, that he would dismiss 
his minister. Louis, it appears, made a promise to that effect ; a reluctant prom- 
ise, given to get rid of her importunity. Mary calculated too securely upon his 
keeping it; she broke forth in bitter contumely against Richelieu; deprived him 
of his superintendence over her household, and treated Madame de Combalet, the 
cardinal’s niece, who had sunk on her knees to entreat her to moderate her anger, 
almost with insult. The king was present, and seemed to sanction her violence ; 
so that Richelieu withdrew to make his preparations for exile. Louis, dissatisfied 
and irresolute, retired to Versailles; while Mary remained triumphant at the 
Luxembourg, receiving the congratulations of her party. Richelieu, in the mean- 
time, ere taking his departure, repaired to Versailles, and, once there, resumed 
the ascendant over the monarch. The tidings of this was a thunder-stroke to 
Mary and her party, who became instantly the victims of the cardinal’s revenge. 
Marillac was beheaded, and Mary de Medici, herself at length completely van- 
quished by her rival, was driven out of France to spend the rest of her days in 
exile. 

The trial of Marillac had roused the spirit and indignation even of those 
nobles who had previously respected, and bowed to, the minister of the royal 
choice. Richelieu not only threatened their order with the scaffold, but his 
measures of administration were directed to deprive them of their ancient privi- 
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leges, and means of wealth and domination. One of these was the right of gov- 
ernors of provinces to raise the revenue within their jurisdiction, and to employ 
or divert no small portion of it to their use. Richelieu, to remedy this, trans- 
ferred the office of collecting the revenue to new officers, called the A7ec¢t. He 
tried this in Languedoc, then governed by the Duc de Montmorenci, a noble of 
the first rank, whose example, consequently, would have weight, and who had 
always proved himself obedient and loyal. Moved, however, by his private 
wrongs, as well as that of his order, he now joined the party of the nobles and 
the king’s brother, Gaston, Duke of Orleans. That weak prince, after forming 
an alliance with the Duke of Lorraine, had raised an army. Richelieu lost not a 
moment in despatching a force which reduced Lorraine, and humbled its hitherto 
independent duke almost to the rank of a subject, Gaston then marched his 
army to Languedoc and joined Montmorenci. The Maréchal de Brezé, Riche- 
lieu’s brother-in-law, led the loyal troops against them, defeated Gaston at Cas- 
telnaudari, and took Montmorenci prisoner. This noble had been the friend and 
supporter of Richelieu, who even called him his son; yet the cardinal’s cruel 
policy determined that he should die. There was difficulty in proving before the 
judges that he had actually borne arms against the king. ‘The smoke and dust,” 
said St. Reuil, the witness, ‘rendered it impossible to recognize any combatant 
distinctly. But when I saw one advance alone, and cut his way through five 
ranks of gens-d’armes, I knew that it must be Montmorenci.” 

This gallant descendant of five constables of France perished on the scaffold 
at Toulouse. Richelieu deemed the example necessary to strike terror into the 
nobility. And he immediately took advantage of that terror, by removing all 
the governors of provinces, and replacing them throughout with officers person- 
ally attached to his interests. 

Having thus made, as it were, a clear stage for the fulfilment of his great po- 
litical schemes, Richelieu turned his exertions to his original plan of humbling 
the House of Austria, and extending the territories of France at its expense. 
He formed an alliance with the great Gustavus Adolphus, who then victoriously 
supported the cause of religious liberty in Germany. Richelieu drew more ad- 
vantage from the death than from the victories of his ally ; since, as the price of 
his renewing his alliance with the Swedes, he acquired the possession of Philips- 
burg, and opened the way toward completing that darling project of France and 
every French statesman, the acquisition of the Rhine as a frontier. 

The French having manifested their design to get possession of Treves, the 
Spaniards anticipated them ; and open war ensued betwixt the two monarchies. 
Richelieu in his wars was one of those scientific combatants who seek to weary 
out an enemy, and who husband their strength in order not to crush at once, but 
to ruin in the end. Such, at least, were the tactics by which he came triumphant 
out of the struggle with Spain. He made no conquests at first, gained no strik- 
ing victories ; but he compensated for his apparent want of success by persever- 
ance, by taking advantage of defeat to improve the army, and by laboring to 
transfer to the crown the financial and other resources which had been previously 
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absorbed by the aristocracy. Thus the war, though little brilliant at first, pro- 
duced at last these very important results. Arras in the north, Turin in the 
south, Alsace in the east, fell into the hands of the French; Roussillon was an- 
nexed to the monarchy ; and Catalonia revolted from Spain. Richelieu might 
boast that he had achieved the great purposes of Henry IV., not so gloriously 
indeed as that heroic prince might have done, but no less effectually. This was 
effected not so much by arms as by administration. The foundation was laid for 
that martial pre-eminence which Louis XIV. long enjoyed ; and which he might 
have retained, had the virtue of moderation been known to him. 

It was not without incurring great personal perils, with proportionate address 
and good fortune, that Cardinal Richelieu arrived at such great results. Con- 
stant plots were formed against him, the most remarkable of which was that of 
Cing-Mars, a young nobleman selected to be the king’s favorite, on account of 
his presumed frivolity. But he was capable of deep thoughts and passions; and 
wearied by the solitude in which the monarch lived, and to which he was reduced 
by the minister’s monopoly of all power, he dared to plot the cardinal’s over- 
throw. This bold attempt was sanctioned by the king himself, who at intervals 
complained of the yoke put upon him. 

Great interests were at stake, for Richelieu, reckoning upon the monarch’s 
weak health, meditated procuring the regency for himself. The Queen, Anne of 
Austria, aware of this intention, approved of the project of Cing-Mars, which, of 
course, implied the assassination of the cardinal. No other mode of defying his 
power and talent could have been contemplated. But Richelieu was on the 
watch. The court was then in the south of France, engaged in the conquest of 
Roussillon, a situation favorable for the relation of the conspirators with Spain. 
The minister surprised one of the emissaries, had the fortune to seize a treaty 
concluded between them and the enemies of France; and with this flagrant 
proof of their treason, he repaired to Louis, and forced from him an order for 
their arrest. It was tantamount to their condemnation. Cing-Mars and his 
friends perished on the scaffold ; ‘Anne of Austria was again humbled ; and every 
enemy of the cardinal shrunk in awe and submission before his ascendancy. 
Among them was the king himself, whom Richelieu looked upon as an equal in 
dignity, an inferior in mind and in power. The guards of the cardinal were as 
numerous as the monarch’s, and independent of any authority save that of their 
immediate master. A treaty was even drawn up between king and minister, as 
between two potentates. But the power and the pride of Richelieu reached at 
once their height and their termination. A mortal illness seized him in the lat- 
ter days of 1642, a few months after the execution of Cinq-Mars. No abatement 
of his pride marked his last moments. He summoned the monarch like a ‘ser- 
vant to his couch, instructed him what policy to follow, and appointed the min- 
ister who was to be his own successor. 

Such was the career of this supereminent statesman, who, although in the 
position of Damocles all his life, with the sword of the assassin suspended over 
his head, surrounded with enemies, and with insecure and treacherous support 
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even from the monarch whom he served, still not only maintained his own sta- 
tion, but possessed time and zeal to frame and execute gigantic projects for the 
advancement of his country and of his age. It makes no small part of Henry 
IV.’s glory that he conceived a plan for diminishing the power of the House of 
Austria. Richelieu, without either the security or the advantages of the king 
and the warrior, achieved it. Not only this, but he dared to enter upon the war 
at the very same time when he was humbling that aristocracy which had hitherto 
composed the martial force of the country. 

The effects of his domestic policy were indeed more durable than those of 
what he most prided himself upon, his foreign policy. He it was, in fact, 
who founded the French monarchy, such as it existed until near the end.of the 
eighteenth century—a grand, indeed, rather than a happy result. He was a man 
of penetrating and commanding intellect, who visibly influenced the fortunes of 
Europe to an extent which few princes or ministers have equalled. Unscrupu- 
lous in his purposes, he was no less so in the means by which he effected them. 
But so long as men are honored, not for their moral excellences, but for the great 
things which they have done for themselves, or their country, the name of Riche- 
lieu will be recollected with respect, as that of one of the most successful states- 
men that ever lived. 

As a patron of letters and of the arts, Richelieu has acquired a reputation al- 
most rivalling that of his statesmanship. His first and earliest success in life had 
been as a scholar supporting his theses; and, as it is continually observed that 
great men form very erroneous judgments of their own excellences, he ever 
prided himself especially in his powers as a penman. : 


WILLIAM BRADFORD * 


By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 
(1589-1657) 


REATNESS is not allied to rank alone, nor is heroism to 
blood. The noblest of the Pilgrims of Plymouth was 
sprung from the people. For generations the little farming 
village of Austerfield, a royal manor of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire close to the Nottingham line, had known the fam- 
ily of Bradfurth or Bradford as a race of tenant-yeomen who, 
besides tilling the lands of the Mortons, possessed also a free- 
hold of their own. But no man or woman of the Bradford 
name had given it prominence or worth until, on March 19, 1589, William Brad- 
ford was born in that low-roofed farm-house on the great plain of York. Puritan 
writers speak of Austerfield as a “ profane and irreligious” village in which was 
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to be found ‘no bible and a careless priest.” Whatever the facts, the environ- 
ments, undoubtedly, were not such as would suggest the making of a leader or 
the development ofa religious nature. But we are assured that, before the age of 
twelve, the boy William Bradford, brought up in that Austerfield farm-house ‘in 
the innocent trade of husbandry,” displayed alike a thoughtful temperament and 
“a pious mind.” At sixteen he fell, in some unknown way, under the influence 
of one of the much-maligned Puritan preachers of Scrooby, a Nottinghamshire 
village but a few miles from Austerfield. As a result he gave up his farming-life, 
left his Austerfield home, and in the face of bitter opposition, distrust, censure, 
and persecution, joined the Puritan church and settlement at Scrooby, established 
there by William Brewster, the postmaster of Scrooby and a prominent leader in 
the new sect of dissenters from the English church, known first as separatists and, 
later, because of their frequent changes and wanderings, as Pilgrims. 

From his earliest association with this feeble and despised communion, William 
Bradford was zealous in his readiness to stand boldly for his faith, whatever the 
risk involved. He was one of the first to appreciate the real meaning of the 
struggle ; he saw that dissent implied not alone a religious opposition, but a politi- 
cal defiance as well, and that its followers, braving the will of England’s royal 
bigot, James Stuart, and denying his assumption of the divine right of kings, 
would ere long do open battle in the cause of the people against despotism, and 
stand for that deeper question of liberty which the Pilgrims of Scrooby and Ley- 
den first fully grasped. 

Bradford was one of that venturesome company which, in 1607, embarking 
at Boston, in Lincolnshire, sought to flee from English tyranny, and find a home 
in Holland. ‘They were betrayed, turned back, and imprisoned. The next year 
this young eighteen-year old enthusiast escaped from his jailers, and made his 
way to Amsterdam. Here he apprenticed himself to a silk-weaver, and became 
an efficient member of the association of English exiles in Holland. 

Upon his coming of age in 1610, he sold off the Austerfield lands that had 
descended to him upon the death of his father, and entered upon an unsuccessful 
business investment in Amsterdam. This failing, he joined himself to the Pil- 
grim colony that Brewster and Robinson, the Pilgrim-preachers, had established 
at Leyden. 

When those far-seeing reformers awoke to the fact that an English-speaking 
community in Holland must, in time, become Dutch in manners, speech, and life, 
and looked across the western ocean with the dream of founding a religious 
republic of English-speaking folk in the New World, Bradford was one of the 
most earnest in adopting and carrying out their views, and was one of that fa- 
mous company which, on September 16, 1620, sailed from Plymouth in England, 
to cast anchor, three months later, in the harbor of the new Plymouth in New 
England. 

It has been said that if William Brewster was the Aaron of the Plymouth 
enterprise, William Bradford was its Moses. Certainly he was, almost from its 
inception, its leader and deliverer. It was his brain that conceived and his hand 
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that executed that memorable compact which the forty-one earnest men signed in 
the cabin of the Mayflower, as she rode at anchor in Provincetown harbor—“ the 
first instrument of civil government ever subscribed as the act of the whole peo- 
ple.” It was into his hands, when Carver, the first governor, died of sunstroke 
in the spring of 1621, that the colonists gave the guidance of their affairs, elect- 
ing him governor of the Plymouth colony on April 21, 1621—“ the first Ameri- 
can citizen of English race who bore rule by the free choice of his brethren.” 
More than this, we may look upon William Bradford, so says Mr. Doyle, the 
English historian of the Puritan colonies, ‘‘as heading that bead-roll of worthies 
that, from his day, America has never wanted—men who, with no early training 
in political life, and lacking much that the Old World has deemed needful in her 
rulers, have yet, by inborn strength of mind and lofty public spirit, shown them- 
selves in all things worthy of high office.” 

Certainly William Bradford showed himself worthy the trust and confidence 
of his fellows. For nearly forty years he filled the office of governor of the Ply- 
mouth colony. His hand guided it through the perils of its early years, his brain 
planned that systematic development of its slender resources that made it the one 
successful episode in America’s beginnings. His treatment of the Indians was 
always firm but friendly ; his dealings with the grasping ‘‘ London adventurers,” 
whose greed would have seriously crippled the colony had it not been for his re- 
straining hand, were courteous but convincing ; it was Bradford who led the 
colony from the unsatisfactory communism of its first years to the system of in- 
dividual property that, from 1623, held sway, and turned an uncertain venture 
into a career of industrial prosperity. Always tolerant, never injudicious, and 
alike pure-minded, liberty-loving, courageous, and wise, no hand could have bet- 
ter guided than did his, or have more systematically shaped, the destinies of the 
infant State. The testimony of contemporaries and the judgment of historians 
unite in crediting to William Bradford that rare combination of intelligence and 
industry, of judicial and executive ability, by which a small and obscure band of 
persecuted fugitives laid in an unexplored wilderness the foundations of a great 
and prosperous commonwealth. 

His methods were as simple as was his own noble nature. Each advance was 
the outgrowth of his own observation and the colony’s necessities, and while the 
corner-stone of the community was religion, he stood himself for religious liberty, 
and never permitted the zeal of his associates to degenerate into intolerance and 
persecution. While other of the early American colonies were narrow, bigoted, 
and vindictive, it is to the credit of the Pilgrim colony of Plymouth that the 
cargo of the Mayflower contained no seeds of persecution, and throughout the 
long administration of Governor William Bradford the colony he guided had, in 
his time at least, a clear comprehension of the meaning of religious and political 
freedom, and did not descend into the harrying of so-called heretics, the scourg- 
ing of Quakers, nor the burning of witches. Whatever intolerance of this sort 
may, at a later day, have stained the records of the colony, was of foreign growth 
and contrary to the heritage of charity left by William Bradford. 
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This willingness to serve, to spend and be spent, is apparent throughout the 
whole story of Bradford’s life. It displayed itself in the boyish spirit of renuncia- 
tion that led him to join the Scrooby society, and held him loyal to his associa- 
tion even through imprisonment and persecution, through exile, flight, and emi- 
eration. Again and again through his long service as governor of the Plymouth 
colony, he wished to lay aside the burden, but always yielded to the wishes of his 
comrades. Elected by the suffrages of his associates, he himself restricted his 
own authority by the formation, in 1624, of the governor’s council of five mem- 
bers, increased in 1633 to seven, in which the only privilege held by the gov- 
ernor was a double vote. In 1624 he with seven of his associates assumed, what 
was for that day and the uncertainties involved, a great risk, and bought out the 
“London Adventurers” who had so feebly backed the colonists. In 1629 he 
obtained a patent that conferred upon himself, his associates, and assigns the 
title to the whole Plymouth tract, and in 1640 he conveyed this valuable title to 
the colony, reserving only his personal proportion as a settler. 

It was this unselfishness of disposition, this loyalty to duty—accepting hon- 
ors as trusts and burdens as obligations—this union of justice and faith that 
made William Bradford great and kept him noble. 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all,” even as had that great 
American of two centuries later, Bradford could keep the even tenor of his way 
in the midst of obstacles and discouragements. Unmoved by the ingratitude of 
Weston, the insolence of Morton, the treachery of Oldham and Lyford, and the 
selfishness of Allerton; calm amid the controversies brought about by the arro- 
gance of the greater colony of Massachusetts Bay, the encroachments of the 
French in Maine, and of the Dutch on the Connecticut, he could yet, when occa- 
sion demanded, display that stern justice that meted out the extreme penalty of 
the law to offenders, and condemned to death Billington, the first murderer in 
the colony, and Peach, the assassin of a defenceless Indian. 

William Bradford is one of the most interesting figures in the history of New 
England. He is the noblest of the Puritans—a type of their best element, an 
exponent of their highest effort, a pioneer in their struggle for liberty, for 
justice, and for law. The boy who could brave opposition and contumely for 
conscience’s sake, could also be of gentlest manners and serenest mood when 
called to lead and govern those who put their trust in him; the same native 
courage and independence that held him loyal to his convictions in his early 
years made him, when responsibilities multiplied and burdens were laid upon him, 
the very staff and hope of the Pilgrim colony of Plymouth. 

He combined with executive ability other notable gifts. Though bred to the 
soil in an age when the farmer was a drudge and had no ambition beyond his 
crops, he yet, when opportunity offered, applied himself to study with such good 
results that he was learned in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and conversed in 
French and Dutch. He was acquainted with the history and philosophy of his 
day, was deeply versed in theology, and even attempted poetry. He wrote much 
and well. His most important production was his ‘‘ History of the Plymouth 
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Plantations ’’—a detailed chronicle of the history of the Pilgrims from 1608 to 
1646. Carried away from the old South Church by British soldiers, it was com- 
pletely lost, until almost providentially discovered, though partially destroyed, in 
the shop of a Halifax grocer, and to-day it tells us almost all that we know of the 
Plymouth settlers, from the day when they left Lincolnshire till they became a 
prosperous commonwealth in America. 

Of this important contribution to American history, Mr. Doyle, the English 
historian, says: ‘ Gratitude is quickened when we compare the simple, vigorous, 
and picturesque chronicle set before us by Bradford, with the tedious and pedan- 
tic writings from which so much of the later history of New England has to be 
extracted. . . . His work isin the true sense ‘scholarly. The lanouagense 
like the language of Bunyan, that of a man who trained himself not merely to 
speak but to think in the words of Scripture. Every expression is simple and 
effective, never far-fetched, never mean nor common. ‘The substance is worthy 
of the style. Faults no doubt there are . . . yet with all its defects Brad- 
ford’s writings still remain the worthy first-fruits of Puritan literature in its new 
home. They are the work of a wise and good man, who tells with a right under- 
standing the great things that he and his brethren have done.” 

The wise governor was loyal to his colony to the last. He resisted the am- 
bition to take larger holdings of land and become great estate owners that influ- 
enced Standish and Brewster, Alden and Winslow, and other of his Mayflower 
companions, drawing them away from Plymouth to the broader acres at Duxbury 
and Scituate and Marshfield. The governor deplored this withdrawal as a deser- 
tion on the part of his old friends, and a menace to the welfare of the colony. 
He lived on in Plymouth, where his home on Leyden Street, still standing, grad- 
ually outgrew its early primitive dimensions as became the house of the gover- 
nor of Plymouth. Here he died on May 9g, 1657, ‘‘ lamented by all the colonists 
of New England as a common blessing and father to them all,” and the only 
special memorial that tangibly recalls his fame is the unpretentious obelisk on 
Burial Hill. | 

As Miles Standish and John Alden had a romance in their lives that has made 
them historic, so this Puritan governor of Plymouth had his. His first wife, gen- 
tle Dorothy May, was drowned in Cape Cod harbor while her husband was away 
exploring the new-found coast. He had married her in Leyden in 1613 and less 
. than three years after her death, on August 14, 1623, he married Mistress Alice 
Carpenter Southworth, who in earlier days, it is alleged, had been young William 
Bradford’s ‘“ dearest love.” She came across the sea—at his call—a widow, to 
marry the widowed governor of Plymouth and thus complete the unwritten ro- 
mance begun in his earlier years. 

A self-made man, a scholar of repute, a writer of renown, an upright and fear- 
less magistrate, a model citizen, a courageous leader, gentle, just and generous, 
practical and wise, William Bradford stands:in history as the essence and ex- 
ponent of what was best in the Puritanism of his day, the architect and builder 
of a God-fearing, independent, and progressive community that, throughout the 
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ages, remains the most notable because the most typical of the foundation-stones 
that underlie the mighty structure of the Republic of the United States of 
America. 


re elebow lO be ENGEAND 


By F. HINDES GROOME 


(1600-1649) 


HARLES I. was born at Dunfermline, 
G November 19, 1600, was a sickly 
child, unable to speak till his fifth year, 
and so weak in the ankles that till his 
seventh he had to crawl upon his hands 
and knees. Except for a stammer, he 
outgrew both defects, and became a 
skilled tilter and marksman, as well as 
an accomplished scholar and a diligent 
student of theology. He was created 
Duke of Albany at his baptism, Duke 
of York in 1605, and Prince of Wales 
in 1616, four years after the death of 
his dear brother, Prince Henry, had left 
him heir to the crown of three king- 
doms. A Spanish match had_ been 
mooted as early as 1614; but it was not 
till February 17, 1623, that, with Buck- 
ingham, his inseparable friend, Charles 
started on the romantic incognito jour- 
ney to Madrid, its objects to win the 
hand of the Infanta, and to procure the 
restitution of the Palatinate to his broth- 
er-in-law, Frederick. Both he and his 
father swore to all possible concessions to the Catholics, but nothing short of his 
own conversion would have satisfied the Spanish and papal courts; and on Octo- 
ber 5th he landed again in England, eager for rupture with Spain. 

12 
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The nation’s joy was speedily dashed by his betrothal to the French princess, 
Henrietta Maria (1609-69) ; for the marriage articles pledged him, in violation 
of solemn engagements to Parliament, to permit her and all her domestics the 
free exercise of the Catholic religion, and to give her the up-bringing of their 
children till the age of thirteen. 

On March 27, 1625, Charles succeeded his father, James I. ; on June 13th he 
welcomed his little bright-eyed queen at Dover, having married her by proxy six 
weeks earlier. Barely a twelvemonth was over when he packed off her trouble- 
some retinue to France—a bishop and 29 priests, with 410 more male and fe- 
male attendants. henceforth their domestic life was a happy one ; and during 
the twelve years following the murder of Buckingham (1592-1628), in whose 
hands he had been a mere tool, Charles gradually came to yield himself up to 
her unwise influence—not wholly indeed, but more than to that of Stafford even, 
or Laud. Little meddlesome Laud, made archbishop in 1633, proceeded to war 
against the dominant Puritanism, to preach passive obedience, and uphold the 
divine right of kings; while great Stafford, from championing the Petition of 
Right (1628), passed over to the king’s service, and entered on that policy of 
“Thorough ” whose aim was to make his master absolute. Three Parliaments 
were summoned and dissolved in the first four years of the reign; then for 
eleven years Charles ruled with but one, in its stead, with subservient judges, and 
the courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. In 1627 he had blundered 
into an inglorious French war; but with France he concluded peace in 1629, 
with Spain in 1630. Peace, economy, and arbitrary taxation were to solve the 
great problem of his policy, how to get money, yet not account for it. Not that 
Charles cared for money in itself, or had far-reaching projects of tyranny (he 
failed to enter into Stafford’s scheme); but he had inherited a boundless ego- 
ism, and content with his own petty self, had little sympathy with the dead hero- 
ism of the Tudor age, none at all with the nascent ardor of democracy. The ex- 
tension of the ship-tax to the inland counties was met by Hampden’s passive 
resistance (1637); Laud’s attempt to Anglicize the Scottish Church, by the act- 
ive resistance of the whole northern nation. Once more Charles had to calla 
Parhament ; two met in 1640—the Short Parliament, which lasted but three 
weeks, and the Long, which outlasted Charles. 

It met to pronounce Stafford’s doom; and his plot with the army detected, 
Charles basely sacrificed his loyal servitor, his own kingly word, to fears for the 
queen’s safety; no act weighed heavier on him afterward. The same signature 
that sent Stafford to the block gave assent to a second bill, by which the existing 
Parliament might not be dissolved without its own consent. That pledge, as ex- 
torted by force, Charles purposed to disregard ; and during his visit to Edinburgh, 
in the autumn of 1641, he trusted by lavish concessions to bring over the Scots 
to his side. Instead, he got entangled in dark suspicions of plotting the murder 
of the covenanting lords, of connivance even in the Ulster massacre. Still, his re- 
turn to London was welcomed with some enthusiasm, and a party was forming 
in the Commons itself, of men who revolted from the sweeping changes that 
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menaced both church and state. Pym’s “Grand Remonstrance” justified their 
fears, and Charles seemed to justify the “Grand Remonstrance” by his attempt 
to arrest the five members (January 4, 1642); but that ill-stricken blow was dic- 
tated by the knowledge of an impending impeachment of the queen herself. 
On August 22d he raised the royal standard at Nottingham ; and the four years 
civil war commenced, in which, as at Naseby, he showed no lack of physical 
courage, and which resulted at Naseby in the utter annihilation of his cause 
(June 14, 1645). 

No need here to track him through plot and counterplot with Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Sectaries, with the Scots and the Irish, with the Parliament 
and the Army ; enough that, quitting his last refuge, Oxford, he surrendered him- 
self on May 5, 1646, to the Scots at Newark, and by them, in the following Janu- 
ary, was handed over to the Parliament. His four months captivity at Holmby 
House, near Northampton ; his seizure on June 3d by Cornet Joyce; the three 
months at Hampton Court; the fight on November r1th; the fresh captivity at 
Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of Wight—these lead up to the trial at Westmin- 
ster of the tyrant, traitor, and murderer, Charles Stuart. He had drawn the 
sword, and by the sword he perished, for it was the Army, not Parliament, 
that stood at the back of the judges. Charles faced them bravely and with dig- 
nity. Thrice he refused to plead, denying the competence of such a court ; and 
his refusal being treated as a confession, on the third day fifty-five out of seventy- 
one judges—sixty-four more never were present—affixed their names and seals 
to his death-warrant ; four days later, sentence was pronounced. 

No need here to tell the well-known story of his meekness toward his perse- 
cutors, of the pathetic parting from two of his younger children, of his prepara- 
tion for a holy death; or how, on the morning of January 30, 1649, he passed to 
that death on the scaffold in front of Whitehall, with a courage worthy of a very 
martyr. On the snowy 7th of February they bore the “ white king” to his grave 
at Windsor in Henry VIII.’s vault ; in 1813 the Prince Regent had his leaden 
coffin opened. Six children survived him—Charles and James, his successors ; 
Mary, Princess of Orange (1631-60); Elizabeth (1635-50); Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester (1639-60); and Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans (1644-70), the last 
born ten weeks after Charles’s final parting from his queen. At the Restoration 
Charles II. appointed, on his sole authority, a form of prayer, with fasting, for the 
day of the martyrdom of the Blessed King Charles I., to be annexed to the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, with the other state services ; it kept its place there till 1850. 

A far stronger man than Charles might scarcely have extricated himself from 
the difficulties that beset him; true, those difficulties were largely of his own 
creating. But was he right in abandoning Stafford? should he also have sacri- 
ficed wife, faith, and crown? If yes, then was he wholly in the wrong; if no, he 
was partly—for once at least—in the right. Vices, other than duplicity, he had 
none, as we use the word. He was vague, vacillating, obstinate, unable to lead or 
to be led ; superstitious, heedful of omens ; unsympathetic and reserved where he 
did not love; intolerant of opposition to his will. But he was a good husband, 
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a good father, a good churchman —no man so good was ever so bad a king; 
no man so fallible believed so honestly in his methine For Charles was 
honest to his own convictions. His very duplicity was due sometimes to school- 
ing in “ kingcraft,” but oftener to inability to see two sides of a question. Now 
he saw one, and now the other, but never both sides at once; and, just as he saw, 
so he spoke. Milton’s charges against him of “all manner of lewdness” rank with 
Milton’s charge that he poisoned his father. Indeed, as a pattern of culture and 
purity, few princes are worthy to be named beside him. 

His children all loved and respected him. — His little daughter Elizabeth, held 
as a prisoner by his foes, wrote of him with such womanly sympathy and admira- 
tion as even now brings tears to our eyes. His last letter of advice to his son 
Charles is a model hardly to be improved on. Parts of it read as follows 

‘JT had rather you should be Charles Ze don, than Ze grand, good, than great ; 
I hope God hath designed you to be both; having so early put you into that ex- 
ercise of His graces and gifts bestowed upon you, which may best weed out all 
vicious inclinations, and dispose you to those princely endowments and employ- — 
ments which will most gain the love, and intend the welfare of those over whom 
God shall place you. 

“With God, I would have you begin and end, who is King of kings, the 
sovereign disposer of the kingdoms of the world, who pulleth down one and set- 
teth up another. 

“The best government and highest sovereignty you can attain to, is to be 
subject to Him, that the sceptre of His word and spirit may rule in your heart. 

‘The true glory of princes consists in advancing God’s glory, in the mainten- 
ance of true religion and the church’s good; also in the dispensation of civil 
power with justice and honor to the public peace. 

‘Piety will make you prosperous, at least it will keep you from becoming 
miserable ; nor is he much a loser that loseth all, yet saveth his own soul at last. 

“To which centre of true happiness, God (I trust) hath and will graciously 
direct all these black lines of affliction which He hath been pleased to draw on me, 
and by which He hath (I hope) drawn me nearer to Himself. You have already 

tasted of that cup whereof I have liberally drunk ; which I look upon as God's 
physic, having that in healthfulness which it ae in pleasure. 

“Take heed that outward circumstances and formalities of religion devour 
not all, or the best, encouragements of learning, industry, and piety ; but with 
an equal eye and impartial hand distribute ewe and rewards to all men, as you 
find them for their real goodness both in abilities and fidelity, worthy and capa- 
ble of them. 

‘“ And if neither I nor you be ever restored to our right, but God, in His se- 
verest justice, will punish my subjects with continuance in their sin, and suffer 
them to be deluded with the prosperity of their wickedness, I hope God will give 
me and you that grace which will teach and enable us to want, as well as to wear, 
a crown, Which is not worth taking up or enjoying upon sordid, dishonorable, 
and irreligious terms. 
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“Keep you to true principles of piety, virtue, and honor; you shall never 
want a kingdom. 

‘A principal point of your honor will consist in your deferring all respect, 
love, and protection to your mother, my wife, who hath many ways deserved well 
of me, and chiefly in this, that having been a means to bless me with so many 
hopeful children (all which, with their mother, I recommend to your love and 
care), she hath been content with incomparable magnanimity and patience to 
suffer both for and with me and you. 

‘“‘ Farewell, till we meet, if not on earth, yet in heaven.” 

But Charles was predestined to sorrow. ‘A tragic face!” said the sculptor 
Bernini, as he looked on the triple portrait by Vandyke. Already the shadow 
of a violent death overclouded those fine, weak features. 
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Extracts from “ The History of England,” by THOMAS B. MACAULAY 


(1599-1658) 


<A 


ND now a new and alarming class of 
A symptoms began to appear in the 
distempered body politic. There had 
been, from the first, in the Parliamentary 
party, some men whose minds were set 
on objects from which the majority of 
that party would have shrunk with hor- 
ror. These men were, in religion, Inde- 
pendents. They conceived that every 
Christian congregation had, under Christ, 
supreme jurisdiction in things spiritual ; 
that appeals to provincial and national 
synods were scarcely less unscriptural 
than appeals to the Court of Arches or 
to the Vatican; and that popery, prel- 
acy, and Presbyterianism were merely three forms of one great apostasy. In 
politics they were, to use the phrase of their time, Root and Branch men, or, to 
use the kindred phrase of our own time, Radicals. Not content with limiting 
the power of the monarch, they were desirous to erect a commonwealth on the 
ruins of the old English polity. At first they had been inconsiderable both in 
numbers and in weight; but, before the war had lasted two years, they became, 
not indeed the largest, but the most powerful faction in the country. Some of 
the old Parliamentary leaders had been removed by death, and others had for- 
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feited the public confidence. Pym had been borne, with princely honors, to a 
grave among the Plantagenets. Hampden had fallen, as became him, while 
vainly endeavoring, by his heroic example, to inspire his followers with courage 
to face the fiery cavalry of Rupert. Bedford had been untrue to the cause. 
Northumberland was known to be lukewarm. Essex and his lieutenants had 
shown little vigor and ability in the conduct of military operations. At such a 
conjuncture it was, that the Independent party, ardent, resolute, and uncompro- 
mising, began to raise its head both in the camp and in the Parliament. 

The soul of that party was Oliver Cromwell. Bred to peaceful occupations, 
he had, at more than forty years of age, accepted a commission in the Parlia- 
mentary army. No sooner had he become a soldier, than he discerned, with the 
keen glance of genius, what Essex and men like Essex, with all their experience, 
were unable to perceive. He saw precisely where the strength of the Royalists 
lay, and by what means alone that strength could be overpowered. He saw that 
it was necessary to reconstruct the army of the Parliament. He saw, also, that 
there were abundant and excellent materials for the purpose ; materials less showy, 
indeed, but more solid, than those of which the gallant squadrons of the king 
were composed. It was necessary to look for recruits who were not mere mer- 
cenaries ; for recruits of decent station and grave character, fearing God and 
zealous for public liberty. With such men he filled his own regiment, and, while 
he subjected them to a discipline more rigid than had ever before been known 
in England, he administered to their intellectual and moral nature stimulants of 
fearful potency. 

The events of the year 1644 fully proved the superiority of his abilities. In 
the south, where Essex held the command, the Parliamentary forces underwent 
a succession of shameful disasters, but in the north the victory of Marston Moor 
fully compensated for all that had been lost elsewhere. That victory was not a 
more serious blow to the Royalists than to the party which had hitherto been 
dominant at Westminster ; for it was notorious that the day, disgracefully lost 
by the Presbyterians, had been retrieved by the energy of Cromwell, and by the 
steady valor of the warriors whom he had trained. 

These events produced the Self-denying Ordinance and the new model of the 
army. Under decorous pretexts, and with every mark of respect, Essex and 
most of those who had held high posts under him were removed, and the con- 
duct of the war was intrusted to very different hands. Fairfax, a brave soldier, 
but of mean understanding and irresolute temper, was the nominal lord-general 
of the forces, but Cromwell was their real head. 

Cromwell made haste to organize the whole army on the same principles on 
which he had organized his own regiment. As soon as this process was com- 
plete, the event of the war was decided. The Cavaliers had now to encounter 
natural courage equal to their own, enthusiasm stronger than their own, and dis- 
cipline such as was utterly wanting to them. It soon became a proverb that the 
soldiers of Fairfax and Cromwell were men of a different breed from the sol-. 
diers of Essex. At Naseby took place the first great encounter between the 
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Royalists and the remodelled army of the Houses. The victory of the Round- 
heads was complete and decisive. It was followed by other triumphs in rapid 
succession. Ina few months the authority of the Parliament was fully estab- 
lished over the whole kingdom. Charles fled to the Scots, and was by them, in 
a manner which did not much exalt their national character, delivered up to his 
' English subjects. 

But while the Houses were employing their authority thus, it suddenly passed 
out of their hands. It had been obtained by calling into existence a power 
which could not be controlled. In the summer of 1647, about twelve months 
after the last fortress of the Cavaliers had submitted to the Parliament, the Par- 
liament was compelled to submit to its own soldiers. 

Thirteen years followed, during which England was, under various names 
and forms, really governed by the sword. Never before that time, or since that 
time, was the civil power in our country subjected to military dictation. 

To keep down the English people was no light task even for that army. No 
sooner was the first pressure of military tyranny felt, than the nation, unbroken 
to such servitude, began to struggle fiercely. Insurrections broke out even in 
those counties which, during the recent war, had been the most submissive to the 
Parliament. Indeed, the Parliament itself abhorred its old defenders more than 
its old enemies, and was desirous to come to terms of accommodation with 
Charles at the expense of the troops. In Scotland, at the same time, a coalition 
was formed between the Royalists and a large body of Presbyterians, who re- 
garded the doctrines of the Independents with detestation. At length the storm 
burst. There were risings in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, Wales. The fleet 
in the Thames suddenly hoisted the royal colors, stood out to sea, and menaced 
the southern coast. A great Scottish force crossed the frontier and advanced 
into Lancashire. It might well be suspected that these movements were contem- 
plated with secret complacency by a majority both of the Lords and of the Com- 
mons. 

But the yoke of the army was not to be so shaken off. While Fairfax sup- 
pressed the risings in the neighborhood of the capital, Oliver routed the Welsh 
insurgents, and, leaving their castles in ruins, marched against the Scots. His 
troops were few when compared with the invaders ; but he was little in the habit 
of counting his enemies. The Scottish army was utterly destroyed. A change 
in the Scottish government followed. An administration, hostile to the king, 
was formed at Edinburgh ; and Cromwell, more than ever the darling of his sol- 
diers, returned in triumph to London. 


England had already ceased to struggle; but the two other kingdoms which 
had been governed by the Stuarts were hostile to the new republic. The Inde- 
pendent party was equally odious to the Roman Catholics of Ireland and to the 
Presbyterians of Scotland. Both these countries, lately in rebellion against 
Charles I., now acknowledged the authority of Charles II. 

But everything yielded to the vigor and ability of Cromwell. In a few 
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months he subjugated Ireland as Ireland had never been subjugated during the 
five centuries of slaughter which had elapsed since the landing of the first Nor- 
man settlers. He resolved to put an end to that conflict of races and religions 
which had so long distracted the island, by making the English and Protestant 
population decidedly predominant. Jor this end he gave the rein to the fierce 
enthusiasm of his followers, waged war resembling that which Israel waged on 
the Canaanites, smote the idolaters with the edge of the sword, so that great 
cities were left without inhabitants, drove many thousands to the Continent, 
shipped off many thousands to the West Indies, and supplied the void thus made, 
by pouring in numerous colonists of the Anglo-Saxon blood and of the Calvin- 
istic faith. Strange to say, under that iron rule the conquered country began to 
wear an outward face of prosperity. Districts which had recently been as wild 
as those where the first white settlers of Connecticut were contending with the 
red men, were in afew years transformed into the likeness of Kent and Norfolk. 
New buildings, roads, and plantations were everywhere seen. The rent of estates 
rose fast ; and soon the English land-owners began to complain that they were 
met in every market by the products of Ireland, and to clamor for protecting 
laws. 

From Ireland the victorious chief, who was now in name, as he had long been 
in reality, lord-general of the armies of the commonwealth, turned to Scotland. 
The young king was there. He had consented to profess himself a Presbyterian, 
and to subscribe the Covenant; and, in return for these concessions, the austere 
Puritans who bore sway at Edinburgh had permitted him to hold, under their in- 
spection and control, a solemn and melancholy court in the long-deserted halls of 
Holyrood. This mock royalty was of short duration. In two great battles Crom- 
well annihilated the military force of Scotland. Charles fled for his life, and, with 
extreme difficulty, escaped the fate of his father. The ancient kingdom of the 
Stuarts was reduced, for the first time, to profound submission. Of that inde- 
pendence, so manfully defended against the mightiest and ablest of the Planta- 
genets, no vestige was left. The English Parliament made laws for Scotland. 
The English judges held assizes in Scotland. Even that stubborn Church, which 
has held its own against so many governments, scarce dared to utter an audible 
murmur. 

Thus far there had been at least the semblance of harmony between the war- 
riors who subjugated Ireland and Scotland, and the politicians who sat at West- 
minster ; but the alliance which had been cemented by danger was dissolved by 
victory, The Parliament forgot that it was but the creature of the Army. The 
Army was less disposed than ever to submit to the dictation of the Parliament. 
Indeed, the few members who made up what was contemptuously called the 
Kump of the House of Commons, had no more claim than the military chiefs to 
be esteemed the representatives of the nation. The dispute was soon brought 
to a decisive issue. Cromwell filled the house with armed men. The speaker 
was pulled out of his chair, the mace taken from the table, the room cleared, 
and the door locked. The nation, which loved neither of the contending parties, 
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but which was forced, in its own despite, to respect the capacity and resolution 
of the general, looked on with patience, if not with complacency. 

King, Lords, and Commons had now, in turn, been vanquished and destroyed, 
and Cromwell seemed to be left the sole heir of the powers of all three. Yet 
were certain limitations still imposed on him by the very army to which he owed 
his immense authority. That singular body of men was, for the most part, com- 
posed of zealous republicans. In the act of enslaving their country, they had de- 
ceived themselves into the belief that they were emancipating her. The book 
which they most venerated furnished them with a precedent which was frequently 
in their mouths. It was true that the ignorant and ungrateful nation murmured 
against its deliverers ; even so had another chosen nation murmured against the 
leader who brought it, by painful and dreary paths, from the house of bondage 
to the land flowing with milk and honey. Yet had that leader rescued his breth- 
ren in spite of themselves; nor had he shrunk from making terrible examples of 
those who contemned the proffered freedom, and pined for the flesh-pots, the 
task-masters, and the idolatries of Egypt. The object of the warlike saints who 
surrounded Cromwell was the settlement of a free and pious commonwealth. 
For that end they were ready to employ, without scruple, any means, however 
violent and lawless. It was not impossible, therefore, to establish by their aid a 
monarchy absolute in effect ; but it was probable that their aid would be at once 
withdrawn from atruler who, even under strict constitutional restraints, should 
venture to assume the regal name and dignity. 

The sentiments of Cromwell were widely different. He was not what he 
had been; nor would it be just to consider the change which his views had 
undergone as the effect merely of selfish ambition. When he came up to the 
Long Parliament, he brought with him from his rural retreat little knowledge of 
books, no experience of great affairs, and a temper galled by the long tyranny of 
the government and of the hierarchy. He had, during the thirteen years which 
followed, gone through a political education of no common kind. He had been 
a chief actor in a succession of revolutions. He had been long the soul, and at 
last the head, of a party. He had commanded armies, won battles, negotiated 
treaties, subdued, pacified, and regulated kingdoms. It would have been strange 
indeed if his notions had been still the same as in the days when his mind was 
principally occupied by his fields and his religion, and when the greatest events 
which diversified the course of his life were a cattle-fair, or a prayer-meeting at 
Huntingdon. He saw that some schemes of innovation for which he had once 
been zealous, whether good or bad in themselves, were opposed to the general 
feeling of the country, and that, if he persevered in those schemes, he had noth- 
ing before him but constant troubles, which must be suppressed by the constant 
use of the sword. He therefore wished to restore, in all essentials, that ancient 
constitution which the majority of the people had always loved, and for which 
they now pined. The course afterward taken by Monk was not taken by Crom- 
well. The memory of one terrible day separated the great regicide forever from 
the house of Stuart. What remained was that he should mount the ancient 
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Englistr throne, and reign according to the ancient English polity. If he could 
effect this, he might hope that the wounds of the lacerated state would heal fast. 
Great numbers of honest and quiet men would speedily rally round him. Those 
Royalists, whose attachment was rather to institutions than to persons, to the 
kingly office than to King Charles I. or King Charles II., would soon kiss the 
hand of King Oliver. The peers, who now remained sullenly at their country 
houses, and refused to take any part in public affairs, would, when summoned to 
their House by the writ of a king in possession, gladly resume their ancient func- 
tions. Northumberland and Bedford, Manchester and Pembroke, would be 
proud to bear the crown and the spurs, the sceptre and the globe, before the re- 
storer of aristocracy. A sentiment of loyalty would gradually bind the people 
to the new dynasty, the royal dignity might descend with general acquiescence to 
his posterity. 

The ablest Royalists were of opinion that these views were correct, and that, 
if Cromwell had been permitted. to follow his own judgment, the exiled line 
would never have been restored. But his plan was directly opposed to the feel- 
ings of the only class which he dared not offend. The name of king was hateful 
to the soldiers. Some of them were, indeed, unwilling to see the administration 
in the hands of any single person. The great majority, however, were disposed 
to support their general, as elective first magistrate of a commonwealth, against 
all factions which might resist his authority ; but they would not consent that he 
should assume the regal title, or that the dignity, which was the just reward of 
his personal merit, should be declared hereditary in his family.* | All that was left 
to him was to give to the new republic a constitution as like the constitution of 
the old monarchy as the army would bear. That his elevation to power might 
not seem to be hisown mere act, he convoked a council, composed partly of per- 
sons on whose support he could depend, and partly of persons whose opposition he 
might safely defy. This assembly, which he called a Parliament, and which the 
populace nicknamed, from one of the most conspicuous members, Barebones’s 
Parliament, after exposing itself during a short time to the public contempt, sur- 
rendered back to the general the powers which it had received from him, and left 
him at liberty to frame a plan of government. 

How Oliver’s Parliaments were constituted, however, was practically of little 
moment ; for he possessed the means of conducting the administration without 
their support, and in defiance of their opposition. His wish seems to have been 
to govern constitutionally, and to substitute the empire of the laws for that of the 
sword; but he soon found that, hated as he was both by Royalists and Presby- 
terians, he could be safe only by being absolute. The first House of Commons 
which the people elected by his command questioned his authority, and was dis- 
solved without having passed a single act. His second House of Commons, 
though it recognized him as Protector, and would gladly have made him king, 
obstinately refused to acknowledge his new lords. He had no course left but to 


* It is said that it was largely by the warnings and entreaties of his daughter, Elizabeth Claypole, whom he 
tenderly loved, that Cromwell was persuaded not to claim the crown. 
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dissolve the Parliament. ‘‘God,” he exclaimed, at parting, ‘‘ be judge between 
you and me!” 

Yet was the energy of the Protector’s administration in nowise relaxed by 
these dissensions. Those soldiers who would not suffer him to assume the kingly 
title stood by him when he ventured on acts of power as high as any English 
king has ever attempted. The government, therefore, though in form a republic, 
was in truth a despotism, moderated only by the wisdom, the sober-mindedness, 
and the magnanimity of the despot. The country was divided into military dis- 
tricts; these districts were placed under the command of major-generals. Every 
insurrectionary movement was promptly put down and punished. The fear in- 
spired by the power of the sword in so strong, steady, and expert a hand, quelled 
the spirit both of Cavaliers and Levellers. The loyal gentry declared that they 
were still as ready as ever to risk their lives for the old government and the old 
dynasty, if there were the slightest hope of success; but to rush at the head of 
their serving-men and tenants on the pikes of brigades victorious in a hundred 
battles and sieges, would be a frantic waste of innocent and honorable blood. 
Both Royalists and Republicans, having no hope in open resistance, began to 
revolve dark schemes of assassination ; but the Protector’s intelligence was good ; 
his vigilance was unremitting ; and, whenever he moved beyond the walls of his 
palace, the drawn swords and cuirasses of his trusty body-guards encompassed 
him thick on every side. 

Had he been a cruel, licentious, and rapacious prince, the nation might have 
found courage in despair, and might have made a convulsive effort to free itself 
from military domination ; but the grievances which the country suffered, though 
such as excited serious discontent, were by no means such as impel great masses 
of men to stake their livesy their fortunes, and the welfare of their families against 
fearful odds. The taxation, though heavier than it had been under the Stuarts, was 
not heavy when compared with that of the neighboring states and with the re- 
sources of England. Property was secure. Even the Cavalier, who refrained from 
giving disturbance to the new settlement, enjoyed in peace whatever the civil 
troubles had left him. The laws were violated only in cases where the safety of 
the Protector’s person and government were concerned. Justice was administered 
between man and man with an exactness and purity not before known. Under 
no English government since the Reformation had there been so little religious 
persecution. The unfortunate Roman Catholics, indeed, were held to be scarcely 
within the pale of Christian charity ; but the clergy of the fallen Anglican Church 
were suffered to celebrate their worship on condition that they would abstain 
from preaching about politics. Even the Jews, whose public worship had, ever 
since the thirteenth century, been interdicted, were, in spite of the strong opposi- 
tion of jealous traders and fanatical theologians, permitted to build a synagogue 
in London. | 

The Protector’s foreign policy at the same time extorted the ungracious ap- 
probation of those who most detested him. The Cavaliers could scarcely refrain 
from wishing that one who had done so much to raise the fame. of the nation 
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had been a legitimate king; and the Republicans were forced to own that the 
tyrant suffered none but himself to wrong his country, and that, if he had robbed 
her of liberty, he had at least given her glory in exchange. After half a century, 
during which England had been of scarcely more weight in European politics 
than Venice or Saxony, she at once became the most formidable power in the 
world, dictated terms of peace to the United Provinces, avenged the, common 
injuries of Christendom on the pirates of Barbary, vanquished the Spaniards by 
land and sea, seized one of the finest West India islands, and acquired on the 
Flemish coast a fortress which consoled the national pride for the loss of Calais. 
She was supreme on the ocean. She was the head of the Protestant interest. 
All the Reformed churches scattered over Roman Catholic kingdoms acknowl- 
edged Cromwell as their guardian. The Huguenots of Languedoc, the shepherds 
who, in the hamlets of the Alps, professed a Protestantism older than that of 
Augsburg, were secured from oppression by the mere terror of that great name. 
The Pope himself was forced to preach humanity and moderation to popish 
princes ; for a voice which seldom threatened in vain had declared that, unless 
favor were shown to the people of God, the English guns should be heard in the 
Castle of St. Angelo. In truth, there was nothing which Cromwell had, for his 
own sake and that of his family, so much reason to desire as a general religious 
war in Europe. In such a war he must have been the captain of the Protestant 
armies. The heart of England would have been with him. His victories would 
have been hailed with a unanimous enthusiasm unknown in the country since the 
rout of the Armada, and would have effaced the stain which one, act, condemned 
by the general voice of the nation, has left on his splendid fame. Unhappily for 
him, he had no opportunity of displaying his admirable military talents except 
against the inhabitants of the British Isles. 

While he lived his power stood firm, an object of mingled aversion, admira- 
tion, and dread to his subjects. Few indeed loved his government; but those 
who hated it most, hated it less than they feared it. Had it been a worse govern- 
ment, it might, perhaps, have been overthrown in spite of all its strength. Had 
it been a weaker government, it would certainly have been overthrown in spite 
of all its merits. But it had moderation enough to abstain from those oppres- 
sions which drive men mad; and it had a force and energy which none but men 
driven mad by oppression would venture to encounter. 

It has often been affirmed, but apparently with little reason, that Oliver died 
at a time fortunate for his renown, and that, if his life had been prolonged, it 
would probably have closed amid disgraces and disasters. It is certain that he 
was, to the last, honored by his soldiers, obeyed by the whole population of the 
British Islands, and dreaded by all foreign powers; that he was laid among the 
ancient sovereigns of England with funeral pomp such as London had never 
before seen, and that he was succeeded by his son Richard as quietly as any king 
had ever been succeeded by any Prince of Wales. 
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Pee Ue LO heat e eeEeLTOR 
(1620-1688) 


| Dire WitiiAM, Elector of Brandenburg, 
surnamed the Great Elector, was the son of 
the Elector George William. In the distracted 
state of Germany, during the Thirty Years’ War, 
and the necessary absence of his father with the 
army, the young prince saw but little of the splen- 
dor and indulgences of a court, passing the first years 
of his life in retirement with his tutors, who were 
men of learning and experience, and with his 
mother, first at the castle of Litzlingen, in the for- 
ests .of the Altmark, and afterward at Custrin. 
The adventures and the singular fortunes of the 
family of his mother (who was sister of Frederick, 
: King of Bohemia, husband of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, daughter ai James I. of England), the cruel and barbarous manner in which 
the war was carried on, and the dangers to which he and his family were exposed, 
necessarily made a deep impression on his mind. At the age of fifteen he was 
sent to the University at Leyden, where he especially devoted himself to the clas- 
sics and to history. Of modern languages he was a proficient in French, Dutch, 
and Polish. He was afterward in the camp of Frederick Henry, Prince of 
Orange, during the siege of Breda, and was much noticed by the prince for his 
amiable manners and exemplary conduct, as well as for his sound understanding. 
About this time a widely known society of young persons of both sexes (called 
Media Nocte) endeavored to draw the prince into its circle at The Hague ; but 
his friend and tutor, the Baron Schulenberg, making him aware of the immoral 
nature of the society, the prince abruptly left one of their convivial meetings, and 
resolved immediately to quit The Hague. The Prince of Orange was much sur- 
prised at this self-command, and when the prince arrived in the camp before 
Breda, said to him, ‘‘ Cousin, your flight is a greater proof of heroism than if | 
took Breda ; he who so early knows how to command himself will always suc- 
ceed in great deeds.” These words, as he himself owned, made a deep impression 
on him. 

His father dying in 1640, the young prince found his dominions reduced to a 
most deplorable condition by war and bad government. The exactions of Wal- 
lenstein in Altmark alone were estimated at twenty millions of gold florins ; and 
in a memorial of the magistrate of Prenzlau, it is stated that the inhabitants are 
reduced to such dreadful extremities that they not only eat dogs, cats, and even 


carrion, but that, both in the town and country, they attack and kill each other 
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for food. He commenced his government with a degree of prudence and wis- 
dom rarely found in so young a sovereign. His first care was to correct many 
crying abuses and to restore order in the finances. His attention was then di- 
rected to foreign affairs. In 1642 he received the investiture of Prussia from the 
King of Poland ; in 1643 he concluded a peace with the Swedes, on condition of 
their evacuating the greater part of his dominions. At the peace of Munster 
he was not able to enforce his claims to Pomerania and Silesia, but obtained 
Magdeburg, Wallenstadt, Minden, and part of Pomerania. 

It is highly to his credit that it was chiefly owing to him, that the principle of 
equal rights and privileges for the two great divisions of the Protestant Church 
was admitted in that famous treaty. Charles Gustavus, King of Sweden, appear- 
ing emulous of rivalling Gustavus Adolphus, the elector concluded an alliance 
with Holland, and sought the friendship of Cromwell and Louis XIV. He was, 


however, obliged to make in 1655 a treaty with the Swedes, in consequence of — 


which he joined in the invasion of Poland, and greatly contributed to the victory 
at Warsaw. Austria, Holland, and Poland vehemently protested against this 
alliance with Sweden. Cromwell, however, who believed the Protestant cause 
to be in danger from the King of Poland, sent William Jepson as his ambassador 
to the elector, whom in letters he compliments in the highest terms for his ser- 
vice to the Protestant religion. But Russia and Austria declaring in favor of 
Poland, he, by the mediation of Austria, concluded a convention with Poland 
at Wehlau, by one of the stipulations of which he obtained the entire sovereignty 
of Prussia, and in 1678 completed the conquest of all Pomerania by the taking 
of Griefswald and Stralsund. The death of Charles Gustavus freed him from an 
adversary who would probably have endeavored to prevent the execution of this 
treaty, which was confirmed by the treaty of Oliva. Frederick, now at peace 
with his neighbors, directed all his attention to promote the welfare of his sub- 
jects by favoring all internal improvements ; the ruined towns and villages were 
rebuilt, new roads made, waste lands cultivated, commerce encouraged, and many 
useful establishments founded. 

In 1672, however, Holland being threatened by Louis XIV., he concluded a 
treaty with the republic, engaging to furnish 20,000 men for its defence. He also 
contributed to induce the emperor, Denmark, Hesse Cassel, and several German 
princes to join him against France. But though his advance into Westphalia in- 
duced the French to quit Holland, the campaign was rendered unsuccessful by 
the slowness of the Austrian general, and he was forced to abandon Westphalia 
to the enemy. The Austrians leaving him, and the Dutch neglecting to send him 
subsidies, he was obliged to make a convention with France in 1673. The 
French were to evacuate Westphalia and pay him 800,000 livres, he promising to 
withdraw from his alliance with Holland, and not to support the enemies of 
France ; yet he reserved to himself the right of assisting the German emperor in 
case of attack. This happened in 1674, when he invaded Alsace with 16,000 men, 
and joined the Imperial army ; but the Austrian general, Bournonville, avoided a 
battle, contrary to the advice of Frederick, and Turenne receiving reinforcements 
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obliged the Germans to quit Alsace. In order to free themselves from Frederick, 
the French instigated the Swedes to invade Pomerania and Altmark, which 
they attacked in December, 1674, with 16,000 men. Frederick hastened to his 
dominions, and proceeding with great rapidity and secrecy at the head of only 
5,000 men, he totally defeated 11,000 Swedes at Fehrbellin in 1675, and freed his 
dominions from the enemy. Following up his successes, he took Stettin. In 
January, 1679, he crossed the Frische Haff and the Gulf of Courland with his 
army on sledges over the ice, and surprising the Swedes in their winter quarters, 
compelled them to quit Prussia. He did not reap any real advantage from his 
success, for Louis XIV. insisted that he should make peace with Sweden and 
give up all his conquests; and on his refusal, sent an army of 30,000 men to lay 
waste the duchy of Cleves, and city of Minden, so that he was forced to conclude 
the treaty of St. Germain, by which he restored all his conquests to Sweden; the 
French withdrew from his Westphalian dominions, and paid him 300,000 crowns. 

After this, we do not find Frederick again in the field. He was indeed en- 
gaged in various negotiations ; was involved in disputes with France on account 
of its seizure of Strasbourg and Luxembourg ; and in consequence of his recep- 
tion of 20,000 French Protestants, who left their country on the repeal of the 
edict of Nantes. Frederick, who had previously obtained from his ambassador, 
von Spanheim, notice of the intended measure, had made preparations to receive 
the fugitives, and sent funds to his agents at Frankfort, Amsterdam, and Ham- 
burg, for their assistance. In like manner he protected the proscribed Waldenses. 
Having in vain interceded for them in a very affecting letter to the Duke of Sa- 
voy, he offered to receive 2,000 of them into his dominions. He sent 8,o00 men, 
in 1686, to assist the emperor against the Turks; having in the year preced- 
ing renewed his alliance with Holland, when Prince William of Orange was 
preparing for his expedition to England, Frederick assisted him with several 
regiments and Marshal von Schomberg, who became so great a favorite with 
William, and was eventually killed at the battle of the Boyne. As another proof 
of Frederick’s enterprising spirit, it deserves to be noticed that Spain neglecting 
to pay him the arrears of a subsidy promised him for his co-operation against 
France, he resolved to commence a war by sea against that power; he fitted out 
eight frigates which had been employed against Sweden, and sent them in 1680 to 
capture Spanish ships, and they actually took some rich merchantmen, 

We have not space, nor is it necessary, to detail the proceedings of this great 
prince in consolidating the prosperity of his dominions and the welfare of his 
subjects. He died in April, 1688, leaving to his son a much enlarged and highly 
cultivated territory, a well-filled treasury, and an army of 30,000 excellent troops. 
He was twice married: first, in 1647, to Louisa Henrietta, Princess of Orange, 
an amiable and accomplished person, author of the celebrated German hymn 
“Jesus meine Zuversicht.” She died in 1667. In the following year Frederick 
married Dorothea, Duchess Dowager of Brunswick Liinebcrg ; but though an ex- 
cellent and virtuous princess, she was not liked by the people, chiefly because she 
was on ill terms with her step-children, especially the crown-prince. The char- 
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acter of Frederick, both in public and private life, has always been highly es- 
teemed. He was kind, generous, fond of society, and, though rather quick in 
his temper, extremely placable. He was the real founder of the Prussian mon- 
archy ; and as a sovereign he appears to have justly merited the surname of the 
Great Elector. 


EOULS TX INAs 


By OLIVER OPTIC 
(1638-1715) 


N September 16, 1638, Paris was in a 
(@ state of intense excitement and rejoic- 
ing. The booming of cannon resounded 
through the city, the people gave thanks in 
their churches, all the palaces of the nobility 
were illuminated, and so brilliant were the 
bonfires and torches in the evening that one 
could see to read on both sides of the Seine. 
The poor were feasted as never before, and 
there was no limit to the enthusiasm. 

The occasion of this unbounded rejoic- 
ing was the birth of an heir to the throne of 
France. Louis XIII., the son of Henry 
IV., the first of the Bourbons, was king. 
He had married the daughter of Philip III. 
of Spain, who was called Anne of Austria, 
after her mother. She was one of the most 
beautiful women of her time; but for twenty- 
two years she had lived nearly in a state of 

Se he ae separation from her husband, and no living 
heir to the throne had been born. The king and the queen were not harmoni- 
ous ; and after the lapse of this long period, the birth of a son was regarded as 
an extraordinary, if not a miraculous event, especially by the devout people of 
the nation, who called the child the ‘“‘ God-given.” 

Louis XIII. was personally a brave man, and had some good qualities ; but 
as a ruler he was weak and incapable of governing his kingdom. He admitted 
Cardinal Richelieu to his cabinet, and the astute politician became his prime- 
minister, and was the actual ruler of France. The king fully appreciated the 
vast abilities of his great minister, even while he feared, if he did not hate him, 
and became but a pliant tool in the hands of the greatest statesman of his time. 

It is said that Richelieu was fascinated by the beauty and grace of Anne of 
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Austria, and that she made a bitter enemy of the minister by repelling his: cour- 
tesies. Be this as it may, they were never friends, except so far as the relations 
of state compelled them to be such. He died in 1642, naming Cardinal Maza- 
rin as his successor. Before his death he had built up the power of France, and 
won for her an influential position among the governments of Europe. But he 
had repressed constitutional liberty, and severely burdened the people with taxa- 
tion to carry on the wars he advocated. 

Two years after the birth of the Dauphin, as the heir to the throne was then 
called, another son was born to the king, the Duke of Anjou, who afterward be- 
came the Duke of Orleans. The brother of the king is called ‘“ Monsieur” in 
France, by courtesy ; and he is so designated in various works of the time. 
Louis XIII. died when his two sons were respectively five and three years old, 
naming the queen as regent during the minority of the young king. Richelieu 
had died the year before, and Mazarin had been installed in his place. 

The Palais-Royal, which claims the attention of every visitor in Paris at the 
present time, was built by Richelieu for his own residence, and was called the 
Palais-Cardinal. At his death he bequeathed it to the king, and it became 
the residence of Anne of Austria and her two children. The official in charge of 
the palaces represented that it was not proper for the king to live in the man- 
sion of a subject, and the inscription bearing the former name was removed, and 
that of the present day was substituted for it; which seemed to many to be an act 
of ingratitude to the statesman who had presented it to the crown. The chamber 
which had been occupied by Richelieu was given to Louis, then only five years 
old. It was asmall apartment, for the cardinal built more for effect upon the 
world than for his own personal comfort ; but it was conveniently located for the 
proper care of the young king, for whose sake alone the name of the palace had 
been changed. 

The Palais-Royal, as enlarged and beautified from time to time by its first 
occupant, who was ambitious to be more magnificently lodged than the nominal 
sovereign at the Louvre, was the most splendid royal residence of the time. 
Corneille, the greatest tragic poet of France, said of it in one of his poems, that 
“the entire universe cannot present the equal of the magnificent exterior of the 
Palais-Cardinal ;” though, as the stranger looks upon it to-day, the praise of the 
French Shakespeare seems to be extravagant. 

The apartments of the queen-regent were vastly more extensive and elegant 
than those of his little majesty, and she caused a great deal of money and good 
taste to be expended in their further ornamentation. Cardinal Mazarin also 
went to reside with the royal family in this luxurious palace, and his rooms 
looked out upon the Rue des Bons Enfants (the street of the Good Children), 
though the name was hardly applicable to those who dwelt in the place. Louis 
was provided with the surroundings of royalty on a small scale, such as valets, 
and young nobles as children of honor, even while the young king was pinched 
in his personal comforts and luxuries. Until he was seven years old Louis was 
mostly in the hands of the feminine portion of the household, like other children. 

13 
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At this age the governor appointed to take charge of him, the sub-governor, the 
preceptor, and the valets, entered upon their special functions; the king was 
practically emancipated from the nursery. 

Laporte, a valet who had long been on duty in the royal family, and had 
served a term in the Bastille for his fidelity, desired to read to the king, when he 
went to bed, something besides fairy tales; if his juvenile majesty went to sleep 
the reading would be lost ; if not, something instructive would be retained in his 
memory. He read the history of France, and his charge was interested in it. 
Permission had been obtained of the preceptor, but Mazarin did not approve 
of the reading. One evening, to escape from the crowd, the cardinal passed 
through the room during the reading. Louis closed his eyes and pretended to 
be asleep. He had already taken a strong aversion to the minister, like the 
greater portion of the people in general. 

On one occasion he called the cardinal “the Grand Turk,” and the remark 
was reported to his mother, who sent for him and scolded him severely for it. 
The queen-regent did not share the general dislike of the minister, for they were 
on the most intimate terms of friendship. It was not a matter of record, but it 
was believed by many, that Mazarin had been privately married to Anne of 
Austria. The minister had brought his relatives to Paris, where he was in a 
situation to advance their fortunes. One of his youngest nephews had been 
appointed an exfant d’honneur of the king, who did not confine his dislike to 
the minister, but extended it to his family. Two of these were designated to 
remain with his majesty when he went to bed, and Laporte had been instructed 
by the queen to give each of them a stand with two candles in it, as an emblem 
of office and a token of honor. The king had the selection, and he forbade 
Laporte to give it to the young Mazarin. 

The minister was one of the most adroit and cunning diplomats of his time, 
or any time. He was an Italian by birth, and had been in the military and dip- 
lomatic service of the Pope, in which capacity he had been recognized as a man 
of transcendent abilities by Richelieu, who had retained him in France, where he 
became a naturalized Frenchman. He was the most obsequious of courtiers, and 
he made himself indispensable to the queen, who nominally wielded the executive 
power of the government. He filled one of the most difficult political positions 
imaginable, and did it with consummate skill, though he very nearly sacrificed 
himself to the indignation of the people and the nobility in the accomplishment 
of his purposes. 

Richelieu had deprived’ the representatives of the people of many of their 
powers and liberties, and the Parliament had attempted to recover them under 
Mazarin. He caused their leaders to be arrested, which initiated the war of the 
Fronde, consisting more of a series of riots than of organized warfare. This dis- 
turbance compelled the court to retire to St. Germain, where Louis was born. 
The young king was conveyed there under the protection of the Royal Guard, 
which forms an exciting scene in the series of Dumas, Peére, ‘“ Les Trois Mous- 
quetaires.” Though humiliated and banished, Mazarin triumphed in the end. He 
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had the hardihood to arrest the Great Condé, who had made the rebellion a suc- 
cess at one time. The minister was driven from the seat of his power into exile ; 
but diplomacy accomplished what soldiers could not, and after an absence of a 
year he returned, and established himself so securely that he held his office to the 
day of his death. 

Under Mazarin’s direction and skilful intriguing at home and abroad, the in- 
fluence of France was largely increased beyond her own borders, and the way was 
paved for triumphs to be achieved after he had himself passed away. In the 
family, as it were, of such a statesman and such an intriguer, were passed the ear- 
liest years of the life of Louis XIV. As the skilful diplomat had overcome the 
people and the nobility, changing them from the bitterest foes to at least the 
semblance of friends, so the hatred of the young king was buried under his respect 
for the vast ability of the minister. 

Louis was brought up in the midst of political storms and in the turmoil 
of civil war. Mazarin was avaricious, and carried his economical notions in house- 
hold matters to a ridiculous extent, limiting the young king’s wardrobe, furniture, 
garments for underwear and bed use, so that some of the latter did not half cover 
the limbs of the growing boy, and he was compelled to sleep on a bed covered 
with ragged sheets. He was a bright boy, and being a king, he realized that he 
was not supported in the style that became his exalted condition. He was in- 
clined to military recreations and to athletic exercises. He came very early to 
an understanding of what was necessary to support his character as the ruler of 
a great nation, and as a boy he cultivated the graces of social life, and was always 
a gentleman. He was a good horseman, and delighted in this exercise. 

The civil war had “hunted him from pillar to post,” and it was not till he 
was a dozen years old that he was permanently settled down in Paris. All these 
events of his early life had left a powerful impression upon his mind. It was 
the custom for the children of honor and the king to exchange little presents 
among themselves. One of these gifts to the juvenile monarch was a golden 
cannon drawn by a flea, which seemed to indicate a knowledge of his tastes. 
Another present was a case of surgical instruments, containing all the imple- 
ments, but weighing only a few grains ; and doubtless it suggested the horrors of 
the battle-field. Another present was a miniature sword of agate, ornamented 
with gold and rubies. These were all given to him by the same young noble ; 
in return for them Louis was willing to lend the giver the cross-bow of which he 
made use himself. 

“ Kings give what they lend, sire,” interposed a governess ; and then Louis 
presented it to him, wishing it was something more valuable ; for his pocket- 
money evidently did not permit him to indulge in such expensive gifts as those 
he had received; but such as they were, he gave them with his whole heart. 
The recipient of the gift kept it, and regarded it as vastly more valuable than if it 
had been covered with gold and diamonds from another. 

September 7, 1651, was a memorable day.in the annals of France, and if it 
was not marked by the popular rejoicings which had greeted the birth of the 
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king, it was because the people were worn out by the war of the Frondeurs. The 
grand master of ceremonies had notified the Parliament that Louis XIV. would 
take the “seat of justice,” the place of the monarch in this body on solemn and 
important occasions, on that day, for the purpose of declaring his majority, and 
assuming the government. There was a great deal of simple fiction in the for- 
malities, for his majesty was only a boy of fourteen, with far less education than 
is usually obtained by one of that age at the present time, and was incapable of 
ruling over a great nation. 

There was even some fiction in regard to his age, for though he had entered 
his fourteenth year, he was hardly thirteen years old. If a boy of that age were 
transferred from his place in school to the presidency of the United States to- 
day, the cases would be parallel. The education of the juvenile king had been 
neglected, perhaps intentionally, by Mazarin for his cunning purposes, and though 
he had been instructed in all the forms and ceremonials of the court, he was de- 
ficient in his knowledge of the solid branches of learning, even for one in his 
sphere at that age. But the government, so far as he was concerned, was all a 
fiction. It was to be carried on in -his name in the future as it had been in the 
name of his mother, the queen-regent, before, though neither of them was the 
actual ruler. Mazarin was more than “the power behind the throne ;” he was 
practically the throne itself. 

At seven o'clock in the morning, six heralds, clothed in. crimson velvet cov- 
ered with fleurs de fs, the royal emblem of France, mounted on elegantly. ca- 
parisoned horses, led the court to the palace where the Parliament assembled. 
The king’s trumpeters came next to the heralds, and they were followed by the 
governors of provinces, two hundred of the nobility, and the officers of the 
royal household, escorted and flanked by several companies of light horsemen. 
Pages and valets had been dressed in new liveries, and the spectacle was as 
magnificent as the occasion required. 

Then came the boy-king, as a chronicler of the period describes him, “ with 
his august countenance beaming with a gentle dignity truly royal, and with his 
natural politeness, calling forth from the assembled multitude that lined the 
streets redoubled good wishes for his health and prosperity.” The youth who 
played the principal part in this great ceremonial was dressed in elegant gar- 
ments, so covered with gold embroideries that the color and material could 
hardly be discerned. He was mounted on a beautiful and high- spirited 
horse, which pranced and curvetted as if aware that he bore a king; and Louis 
managed him so skilfully and gracefully that he won the admiration of the spec- 
tators. 

The king was received at the entrance of the palace chapel, where the court 
attended divine service, by the Bishop of Bayeux, who made an address to him, 
to which he listened, apparently in a thoughtful mood, and then ushered him into 
the chapel, where he heard low mass. Then he took his place in the hall of par- 
liament. The minutest particulars of the scene that surrounded him when he 
took his seat are given in the memoirs of some who were present. Seated, and 
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with his head covered, which was alone his privilege, the young king addressed 
the assembled representatives of the people : 

‘Gentlemen, I have come before my Parliament to inform you that, in obe- 
dience to the law of my kingdom, I desire to take upon myself the government 
of my country ; and with the blessing of God, | trust that it will be conducted 
with justice and piety. My chancellor will state to you more particularly my 
intentions.” 

The official indicated returned to his place and eloquently enlarged upon the 
address of his majesty in a long discourse. The queen-mother then spoke to 
him, telling him that she had taken charge of his education and of the govern- 
ment in accordance with the expressed wish of the late king, her honored lord, 
and in obedience to the law she passed over to him the government of the king- 
dom, and hoped that the grace of God, with his own power and prudence, would 
render his reign a happy one. ‘The king thanked her for the care she had given 
to his education and the government of the kingdom, and begged her to continue 
to give him her good counsels, saying that she should be his chief adviser. 

His brother, the Duke of Anjou, then approached him, kneeled, kissed his 
hand, and protested his fidelity. The Duke of Orleans then followed the example 
of his nephew, as did a multitude of princes, dukes, marshals, ecclesiastics, and all 
the officers of state. The royal party returned to the Palais-Royal amidst the unan- 
imous acclamations of the multitude, and the cries of ‘‘ Vive le roi” continued all 
night, with bonfires and illuminations. The boy of fourteen was now actually 
the king, so far as forms could make him so, though he was to remain not much 
more than a cipher for several years to come. 

The war of the Fronde lasted about eight years, and was carried on in the in- 
terest of the people against the court, which had overburdened them with taxes. 
The word ‘“ froxde” means a sling, and was applied to those who criticised the 
government then and in later years. The Parliament refused to impose the taxes 
required by the regent, which meant Mazarin, and some of its members were ar- 
rested and imprisoned. Some of the most distinguished nobles in France were 
implicated with the opposition, including the great Condé, the king’s uncle. 
Mazarin’s politic yielding, which alone saved him from destruction, assisted in re- 
storing peace. Condé was in arms against the government, but he was defeated 
by Turenne. The people and the nobles were tired of the strife, and a general 
amnesty was proclaimed in 1653. 

Though Louis was well instructed in his religious duties, was entirely familiar 
with court etiquette, and knew enough about military affairs to enable him to re- 
view his troops, he knew little or nothing about the politics of his kingdom, for 
he had been purposely kept in ignorance of affairs of state. But he manifested a 
sound judgment and considerable discernment even at this early age. He ac- 
companied Turenne in a campaign against Condé, and was present at the siege of 
Arras, which put an end to the Fronde contests. Some of the Frondeurs had in- 
judiciously called in the aid of Spain to their cause, and that brought on war be- 
tween the two nations. Peace was made in 1659, and one of the articles of the 
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treaty stipulated the marriage of Louis XIV. and Marie Therese, daughter of 
Philip IV. of Spain, and they were married a year later. This princess was good- 
natured and beautiful, but this was about all that could be said of her, for she 
was rather weak in intellect, and was not such a queen as “ Louis the Great” 
needed. His majesty was not attached to her, though he invariably treated her 
with the most ceremonious respect, and extended to her the utmost kindness and 
consideration. 

Though the king had a certain respect for the proprieties of his position, he 
lived in a period of the greatest immorality and license, while he attended strictly to 
his formal religious duties. Judged by any standard of the morals of more modern 
times, the verdict of average citizens would be against him. He was surrounded 
by dissolute men, and some, who ought to have protected him from the assaults 
of vice, placed him in its way. He was no worse in this respect than even Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin, not to mention his mother and many of the most noted men 
of his time. This is not the place to detail the king’s gallantries, for they would 
fill a volume. 

When Louis was twenty-three years of age, Cardinal Mazarin died, having 
ruled the nation for eighteen years ; but ten of them were after the king had come 
to his majority, and the minister had discovered that he had a will of his own, in- 
competent as he then was to hold the reins of government. Louis went to see 
him in his final hours, and asked him for his last counsels. ‘ Sire,” replied the 
dying cardinal, “‘see that you respect yourself, and others will respect you; never 
have another first minister ; employ Colbert in all things in which you need the 
services of an intelligent and devoted man.” And the king followed this advice, 
and perhaps Mazarin gave it because he understood so well the inclination of 
Louis. 

Mazarin died possessed of an immense fortune, which was not generally be- 
lreved to have been honestly acquired. He was ausurer, though he could be very 
liberal when his policy demanded. On his death-bed his confessor warned him 
that he was eternally lost if he did not restore whatever wealth he had fraudu- 
lently accumulated ; but the dying cardinal declared that he had nothing which 
had not been bestowed upon him by the bounty of the king. His fortune was 
estimated at fifty millions of francs, or about ten millions of dollars, a vast sum 
for that time. He gave the bulk of it to his nieces and nephews, with presents 
to members of the royal family, and eighteen large diamonds to the crown, called 
“the Mazarins.” 

Like Richelieu, he had built a palace on the Seine, which he gave to the State, 
and the Palais Mazarin is now occupied by the French Academy. This act and 
the creation of a dukedom were to perpetuate his name. He was the owner of 
one of the original twenty-five Bibles printed by Gutenberg, which is called by 
Mazarin’s name, and was once sold for about twenty thousand dollars. 

After the death of the great minister, officials of the government desired to 
know to whom they were to apply for instructions, and the king promptly re- 
plied that they were to address themselves to him. Louis had hitherto devoted 
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himself almost wholly to the pleasures of his dissolute age, and he astonished his 
people and the nations of Europe by assuming in reality the entire control of the 
affairs of state, which he retained to the end of his life. He proceeded at once 
to examine into the finances of the nation, and appointed Colbert, as Mazarin 
had advised, minister of this department. He succeeded Fouquet, a brilliant 
man who had amassed enormous wealth by robbing the treasury. Louis was 
firm and resolute in carrying out his will, and he caused the arrest of the peculat- 
ing minister immediately after a magnificent féte he had given in honor of his 
sovereign. He was convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

Colbert did not disappoint the king, and the measures recommended by him 
at once improved the finances, stimulated the commerce of the country, estab- 
lished extensive manufactures, and filled the treasury. France was in the highest 
degree prosperous as a nation. Louis was arbitrary and absolute. His most 
notable saying, “ L’é¢a¢ c'est moz” (I am the State), was fully realized in his ad- 
ministration. He made war and made peace at his own pleasure, and, as mon- 
archs are measured, he was entitled to the appellation of Louis le Grand, chiselled 
on the triumphal arches of Paris to perpetuate his glory. In the later years of 
his reign his wars made serious inroads upon the treasury, and they were not al- 
ways successful. The building of the immense and extravagant palace of Ver- 
sailles, with its surroundings, costing a billion francs, was an act of folly often 
condemned, and was one of the burdens which broke down the treasury of the 
nation. Colbert was dead, and the king, with Louvois, his over-liberal minister, 
dissipated the resources he had collected. : 

Marie Therese, the queen, died in 1683. He afterward married Madame de 
Maintenon, then the widow of the lame and deformed poet Scarron, who had 
rescued her from poverty. She had a powerful influence over the king, which 
was unfortunate for him, for she was a bigot, though a better woman than most 
of those who had been his intimates. Throughout his reign Louis maintained the 
most severe system of court etiquette. He regarded himself as the absolute owner 
of his realm, and the arbiter of the existence of all his subjects. His habits were 
methodical. He rose at eight, and was dressed by his valets in the presence of 
many courtiers, after he had performed his devotions. He breakfasted at ten, and 
dined alone at one, waited upon by the highest officers of the court. His pres- 
ence awed those who came before him. 

He patronized and encouraged poets, authors, and artists ; and Moliére, both 
author and actor, was a great favorite with him, and appears to have been the only 
man of his profession who was ever admitted to the honor of dining with the 
king. Though Louis was not known to make a joke himself, he greatly enjoyed 
the witty conversation of Moliére, who is commemorated in Paris by a fountain 
and street named after him. 

The last years of the reign of Louis XIV. are in strong contrast with the 
glorious period of the zenith of his prosperity. Several bloody defeats of his 
armies darkened the military splendor of his reign, the treasury was well-nigh 
bankrupt, and his court for the speedy trial and punishment of offenders, political 
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or otherwise, had estranged the people ; but he remained arbitrary and absolute to 
the end. At the age of seventy-seven he died, after intense suffering, in 1715. 
He died a great king, but not a great man. 
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(1644-1718) 


ILLIAM PENN was born in London, 
Wiens 14,1644. He was the son 
of a naval officer of the same name, who 
served with distinction both in the Pro- 
tectorate and after the Restoration, and 
who was much esteemed by Charles II. 
and the Duke of York. At the age of 
fifteen he was entered as a gentleman- 
commoner at Christchurch, Oxford. He 
had not been long in residence, when he 
received, from the preaching of Thomas 
Loe, his first bias toward the doctrines of 
the Quakers; and in conjunction with 
some fellow-students he began to with- 
draw from attendance on the Established 
Church, and to hold private prayer-meet- 
ings. For this conduct Penn and _his 
friends were fined by the college for non-conformity : and the former was soon 
involved in more serious censure by his ill-governed zeal, in consequence of an 
order from the king that the ancient custom of wearing surplices should be re- 
vived. This seemed to Penn an infringement of the simplicity of Christian 
worship ; whereupon he, with some friends, tore the surplices from the backs of 
those students who appeared in them. For this act of violence, totally inconsist- 
ent, it is to be observed, with the principles of toleration which regulated his 
conduct in after life, he and they were very justly expelled. 

Admiral Penn, who, like most sailors, possessed a quick temper and high no- 
tions of discipline and obedience, was little pleased with this event, and still less 
satisfied with his son’s grave demeanor, and avoidance of the manners and cere- 
monies of polite life. Arguments failing, he had recourse to blows, and as a last 
resource, he turned his son out of doors ; but soon relented so far as to equip 
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him, in 1662, for a journey to France, in hope that the gayety of that country 
would expel his new-fashioned and, as he regarded them, fanatical notions, 
Paris, however, soon became wearisome to William Penn, and he spent a con- 
siderable time at Saumur, for the sake of the instruction and company of Moses 
Amyrault, an eminent Protestant divine. Here he confirmed and improved his 
religious impressions, and at the same time acquired, from the insensible influ- 
ence of those who surrounded him, an increased polish and courtliness of de- 
meanor, which greatly gratified the admiral on his return home in 1664. 

Admiral Penn went to sea in 1664, and remained two years on service. Dur- 
ing this time the external effects of his son’s residence in France had worn away, 
and he had returned to those grave habits, and that rule of associating only with 
religious people, which had before given his father so much displeasure. To try 
the effect of absence and change of associates, Admiral Penn sent William to 
manage his estates in Ireland, a duty which the latter performed with satisfac- 
tion both to himself and his employer. But it chanced that, on a visit to Cork, 
he again attended the preaching of Thomas Loe, by whose exhortations he was 
deeply impressed. From this time he began to frequent the Quakers’ meetings ; 
and in September, 1667, he was imprisoned, with others, under the persecuting 
laws which then disgraced the statute-book. Upon application to the higher author- 
ities, he was soon released. Soon-after the admiral again turned him out of doors. 

In 1668, he began to preach, and in the same year he published his first 
work, “Truth Exalted, etc.’ We cannot here notice his very numerous works, 
of which the titles run, for the most part, to an extraordinary length; but “ The 
Sandy Foundation Shaken,” published in the same year, claims notice as having 
led to his first public persecution. He was detained in prison for seven months, 
and treated with much severity. In 1669 he had the satisfaction of being rec- 
onciled to his father. He was one of the first sufferers by the passing of the 
Conventicle Act, in 1670. He was imprisoned in Newgate, and tried for 
preaching to a seditious and riotous assembly in Gracechurch Street; and this 
trial is remarkable and celebrated in criminal jurisprudence for the firmness 
with which he defended himself, and still more for the admirable courage and 
constancy with which the jury maintained the verdict of acquittal which they 
pronounced. 

In the same year died Sir William Bee in perfect harmony with his son, 
toward whom he in the end felt the most cordial regard and esteem, and to whom 
he bequeathed an estate computed at 41,500 a y at age. 
Toward the end of the year he was again imprisoned in Newgate for six months, 
the statutable penalty for refusing to take the oath of allegiance, which was mali- 
ciously tendered to him by a magistrate. This appears to have been the last 
absolute persecution for religion’s sake which he endured. Though his poor 
brethren continued to suffer imprisonment in the stocks, fines, and whipping, as 
the penalty of their peaceable meetings for divine worship, the wealthy proprie- 
tor, though he travelled largely, both in England and abroad, and labored both in 
writing and in preaching, as the missionary of his sect, both escaped injury, 
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and acquired reputation and esteem by his self-devotion. To the favor of the 
king and the Duke of York he had a hereditary claim, which appears always to 
have been cheerfully acknowledged ; and an instance of the rising consideration 
in which he was held appears in his being admitted to plead, before a commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, the request of the Quakers that their solemn 
affirmation should be admitted in the place of an oath. 

Penn married in 1672, and took up his abode at Rickmansworth, in Hertford- 
shire. In 1677 we find him removed to Worminghurst, in Sussex, which long 
continued to be his place of residence. His first engagement in the plantation 
of America was in 1676, in consequence of being chosen arbitrator in a dispute be- 
tween two quakers who had become jointly concerned in the colony of New Jersey. 

In these transactions he had the opportunity of contemplating the glorious re- 
sults which might be hoped for from a colony founded with no interested views, 
but on the principles of universal peace, toleration, and liberty ; and he felt an 
earnest desire to be the instrument in so great a work, more especially as it held 
out a prospect of deliverance to his persecuted Quaker brethren in England, by 
giving them a free and happy asylum in a foreign land. Circumstances favored 
his wish. The crown was indebted to him £16,000 for money advanced by the 
late admiral for the naval service. Accordingly, Penn received, in 1681, a grant 
by charter of that extensive province, named Pennsylvania by Charles himself, 
in honor of the admiral. 

Fle immediately drew up and published “Some Account of Pennsylvania, 
etc. ;” and then ‘Certain Conditions or Concessions, etc.,” to be agreed on be- 
tween himself and those who wished to purchase land in the province. These 
having been accepted by many persons, he proceeded to frame the rough sketch 
of a constitution, on which he proposed to base the charter of the province. The 
price fixed on land was forty shillings, with the annual quit-rent of one shilling, 
for one hundred acres: and it was provided that no one should, in word or deed, 
affront or wrong any Indian without incurring the same penalty as if the offence 
had been committed against a fellow-planter ; that strict precautions should be 
taken against fraud in the quality of goods sold to them ; and that all differences 
between the two nations should be adjudged by twelve men, six of each. - And 
he declares his intention “to leave myself and my successors no power of doing 
mischief ; that the will of one man may not hinder the good of a whole coun- 
try.” It was this constitution, substantially, which Burke, in his “ Account of 
.the European Settlements in America,” describes as “that noble charter of privi- 
leges, by which he made them as free as any people in the world, and which has 
since drawn such vast numbers of so many different persuasions and such vari- 
ous countries to put themselves under the protection of his laws. He made the 
most perfect freedom, both religious and civil, the basis of. his establishment ; 
and this has done more toward the settling of the province, and toward the set- 
tling of it ina strong and permanent manner, than the wisest regulations could 
have done on any other plan.” 

In 1682 a number of settlers, principally Quakers, having been already sent 
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out, Penn himself embarked for Pennsylvania, leaving his wife and children in 
England. On occasion of this parting, he addressed to them a long and affec- 
tionate letter, which presents a very beautiful picture of his domestic character, 
and affords a curious insight into the minute regularity of his daily habits. He 
landed on the banks of the Delaware in October, and forthwith summoned an 
assembly of the freemen of the province, by whom the frame of government, as 
it had been promulgated in England, was accepted. Penn’s principles did not 
suffer him to consider his title to the land as valid without the consent of the 
natural owners of the soil. He had instructed persons to negotiate a treaty of 
sale with the Indian nations before his own departure from England; and one of 
his first acts was to hold that memorable assembly, to which the history of the 
world offers none alike, at which this bargain was ratified, and a strict league of 
amity established. We do not find specified the exact date of this meeting, 
which took place under an enormous elm-tree, near the site of Philadelphia, and 
of which a few particulars only have been preserved by the uncertain record of 
tradition. Well and faithfully was that treaty of friendship kept by the wild 
denizens of the woods; ‘‘a friendship,” says Proud, the historian of Pennsylvania, 
“which for the space of more than seventy years was never interrupted, or so 
long as the Quakers retained power in the government.” 

Penn remained in America until the middle of 1684. During this time 
much was done toward bringing the colony into prosperity and order. Twenty 
townships were established, containing upward of seven thousand Europeans ; 
magistrates were appointed; representatives, as prescribed by the constitution, 
were chosen, and the necessary public business transacted. In 1683 Penn under- 
took a journey of discovery into the interior; and he has given an interesting 
account of the country in its wild state, in a letter written home to the Society 
of Free Traders to Pennsylvania. He held frequent conferences with the Ind- 
ians, and contracted treaties of friendship with nineteen distinct tribes. His 
reasons for returning to England appear to have been twofold; partly the desire 
to settle a dispute between himself and Lord Baltimore, concerning the boundary 
of their provinces, but chiefly the hope of being able, by his personal influence, 
to lighten the sufferings and ameliorate the treatment of the Quakers in England. 
He reached England in October, 1684. Charles II. died in February, 1685. 
But this was rather favorable to Penn’s credit at court; for beside that James 
appears to have felt a sincere regard for him, he required for his own church that 
toleration which Penn wished to see extended to all alike. The same credit, and 
the natural and laudable affection and gratitude toward the Stuart family which 
he never dissembled, caused much trouble to him after the Revolution. He was 
continually suspected of plotting to restore the exiled dynasty; was four times 
arrested, and as often discharged in the total absence of all evidence against him. 
During the years 1691, 1692, and part of 1693, he remained in London, living, 
to avoid offence, in great seclusion; in the latter year he was heard in his own 
defence before the king and council, and informed that he need apprehend no 
molestation or injury. 
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The affairs of Pennsylvania fell into some confusion during Penn's long ab- 
sence. Even in the peaceable sect of Quakers there were ambitious, bustling, 
and selfish men; and Penn was not satisfied with the conduct either of the repre- 
sentative Assembly, or of those to whom he had delegated his own powers. He 
changed the latter two or three times, without effecting the restoration of har- 
mony ; and these troubles gave a pretext for depriving him of his powers as gov- 
ernor, in 1693. The real cause was probably the suspicion entertained of his 
treasonable correspondence with James II. But he was reinstated in August, 
1694, by a royal order, in which it was complimentarily expressed that the disor- 
ders complained of were produced entirely by his absence. Anxious as he was to 
return, he did not find an opportunity till 1699; the interval was chiefly employed 
in religious travel through England and Ireland, and in the labor of controversial 
writing, from which he seldom had a long respite. His course as a philan- 
thropist on his return to America is honorably marked by an endeavor to ameli- 
orate the condition of Negro slaves. The society of Quakers in Pennsylvania 
had already come to a resolution, that the buying, selling, and holding men in 
slavery was inconsistent with the tenets of the Christian religion; and following 
up this honorable declaration, Penn had no difficulty in obtaining for the negroes 
free admission into the regular meetings for religious worship, Ad in procuring 
that other meetings should be holden for their narnealat benefit. The Quakers, 
therefore, merit our respect as the earliest, as well as some of the most zealous, 
emancipators. 

The governor returned to England in 1701, to oppose a scheme agitated in 
Parliament for abolishing the proprietary governments and placing the colonies 
immediately under roy al control; the bill, however, was dropped before he ar- 
rived. He enjoyed Anne’s favor, as he had that of her father and uncle, and re- 
sided much in the neighborhood of the court, at Kensington and Knightsbridge. 
~ In his religious labors he continued constant, as heretofore. He was much har- 
assed by a lawsuit, the result of too much confidence in a dishonest steward ; 
which being decided against him, he was obliged for a time to reside within the 
Rules of the Fleet Prison. This, and the expenses in which he had been in- 
volved by Pennsylvania, reduced him to distress, and in 1709 he mortgaged the 
province for £6,600. In 1712 he agreed to sell his rights to the government for 
£12,000, but was rendered unable to complete the transaction by dee apoplectic 
fits, which followed each other in quick succession. He survived, however, in a 
tranquil and happy state, though with his bodily and mental vigor much broken, 
until July 30, 1718, on which day he died at his seat at Rushcomb, in Berkshire, 
where he had resided for some years. 

His first wife died in 1693. He married a second time in 1696; and left a 
family of children by both wives, to whom he bequeathed his landed property in 
Europe and America. His rights of government he left in trust to the Earls of 
Oxford and Powlett, to be disposed of: but no sale being ever made, the govern- 
ment, with the title of Proprietaries, devolved on the surviving sons of the sec- 
ond family. 
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I Jae (Sess third king of England of that 
“ (2863 name, born November 14, 1650, was 
the. posthumous son of William II., 
Prince of Orange, and Mary Stuart, 
daughter of Charles I. of England. 
The fortunes of his childhood did not 
promise that greatness which he at- 
tained. His father had been thought 
to entertain designs hostile to the lib- 
erties of the United Provinces, and 
the suspicions of the father produced 
distrust of the son. When Cromwell 
dictated terms of peace to the Dutch 
in 1654, one of the articles insisted on 
the perpetual exclusion of the Prince 
of Orange from all the great offices 
formerly held by his family ; and this 
sentence of exclusion was confirmed, 
so far as Holland was concerned, thir- 
teen years after, by the enactment of 
the Perpetual Edict, by which the of- 
fice of Stadtholder of Holland was 
forever abolished. The restoration 
of the Stuarts, however, was so far favorable to the interests of the House of 
Orange, as to induce the princess-royal to petition, on her son’s behalf, that he 
might be invested with the offices and dignities possessed by his ancestors. The 
provinces of Zealand, Friesland, and Guelderland warmly espoused her cause : 
even the States of Holland engaged to watch over his education, “ that he might 
be rendered capable of filling the posts held by his forefathers.” They formally 
adopted him as “‘a child of the state,” and surrounded him with such persons as 
were thought likely to educate him ina manner suited to his station in a free 
government. 

A storm broke upon Holland just as William was ripening into manhood ; 
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and discord at home threatened to aggravate the misfortunes of the country. The 
House of Orange had again Hacer Sponae ; and a loud cry was raised for the 
instant abolition of the Perpetual Edict, and for installing the young prince in 
all the offices enjoyed by his ancestors. The Republican party, headed by the De 
Witts, prevented this; but they were forced to yield to his being chosen captain- 
general and high-admiral. Many persons hoped that William’s military rank 
and prospects would incline his uncle Charles II]. to make common cause with 
the friends of liberty and independence ; but the English monarch was the pen- 
sioner of the French king, and France and England jointly declared war against 
the States, April 7, 1672. The Dutch made large preparations; but new troops 
could not suddenly acquire discipline and experience. The enemy meditated, and 
had nearly effected, the entire conquest of the country ; the populace became des- 
perate ; a total change of government was demanded; the De Witts were brutal- 
ly massacred, and William was invested with the full powers of stadtholder. 
His fitness for this high office was soon demonstrated by the vigor and the wis- 
dom of his measures. Maestricht was strongly garrisoned ; the prince of Orange, 
with a large army, advanced to the banks of the Issel ; the Dutch fleet cruised off 
the mouth of the Thames, to prevent the naval forces of England and France 
from joining. The following year, 1763, Louis XIV. took Maestricht ; while the 
Prince of Orange, not having forces sufficient to oppose the French army, em- 
ployed himself in retaking other towns from the enemy. New alliances were 
formed ; and the prince's masterly conduct not only stopped the progress of the 
French, but forced them to evacuate the province of Utrecht. In 1674 the Eng- 
lish Parliament compelled Charles II. to make peace with Holland. The Dutch 
signed separate treaties with the Bishop of Munster and the Elector of Cologne. 
The gallantry of the prince had so endeared him to the States of Holland, that 
the offices of stadtholder and captain-general were declared hereditary in his 
male descendants. Meanwhile he continued to display both courage and conduct 
in various military operations against the French. The battle of Seneffe was des- 
perately fought. After sunset, the conflict was continued by the light of the 
moon ; and darkness, rather than the exhaustion of the combatants, put an end 
to the contest, and left the victory undecided. The veteran Prince of Condé 
gave a candid and generous testimonial to the merit of his young antagonist : 
“The Prince of Orange! said he, ‘‘ has in every point acted like an old captain, 
except in venturing he life too much like a young soldier.” 

In 1675 the sovereignty of Guelderland and of the county of Zutphen was 
offered to William, with the title of duke, which was asserted to have been for- 
merly vested in his family. Those who entertained a bad opinion of him, and 
attributed whatever looked like greatness in his character to ambition rather 
than patriotism, insinuated that he was himself the main-spring of this manifest 
intrigue. He had at least prudence enough to deliberate on the offer, and to 
submit it to the judgment of the States of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht. They 
viewed with jealousy the aristocratic dignity, and he wisely refused it. This for- 
bearance was rewarded by the province of Utrecht, which adopted. the precedent 
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of Holland, in voting the stadtholdership hereditary in the heirs-male of his 
body. 

The campaign of 1675 passed without any memorable event in the Low Coun- 
tries. In the following year hopes of peace were held out from the meeting of a 
congress at Nimeguen ; but the articles of peace were to be determined rather 
by the events of the campaign than by the deliberations of the negotiators. The 
French took Condé and several other places ; the Prince of Orange, bent on re- 
taliation, sat down before Maestricht, the siege of which he urged impetuously ; 
but the masterly movements of the enemy, and a scarcity of forage, frustrated 
his plans. Aire had already been taken ; the Duke of Orleans had made him- 
self master of Bouchain; Marshal Schomberg, to whom Louis had intrusted his 
army on retiring to Versailles, was on the advance ; and it was found expedient 
to raise the siege of Maestricht. It was now predicted that the war in Flanders 
would be unfortunate in its issue; but the Prince of Orange, influenced by the 
mixed motives of honor, ambition, and animosity, kept the Dutch Republic 
steady to the cause of its allies, and refused to negotiate a separate peace with 
France. In October, 1677, he came to England, and was graciously received by 
the king, his uncle. His marriage with Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of 
York, was the object of his visit. That event gave general satisfaction at the 
time ; the consequences which arose from it were unsuspected by the most far- 
sighted. At first the king was disinclined to the match; then neutral; and at 
last favorable, in the hope of engaging William to fall in with his designs, and 
listen to the separate proposals of the French monarch. ‘The prince, on his part, 
was pleased with the prospect, because he expected that the King of England 
would, at length, find himself obliged to declare against Louis, and because he 
imagined that the English nation would be more strongly engaged in his inter- 
est, and would adopt his views with respect to the war. In this he was disap- 
pointed, though the Parliament was determined on forcing the king to renounce 
his alliance with Louis. But the States had gained no advantage commensurate 
with the expense and danger of the contest in which they were engaged, and were 
inclined to conclude a separate treaty. Mutual discontent among the allies led 
to the dissolution of the confederacy, and a peace advantageous to France was 
concluded at Nimeguen in 1678; but causes of animosity still subsisted. The 
Prince of Orange, independent of political enmity, had now personal grounds of 
complaint against Louis, who deeply resented the zeal with which William had 
espoused the liberties of Europe and resisted his aggressions. He could neither 
bend so haughty a spirit to concessions, nor warp his integrity even by the sug- 
gestions of his dominant passion, ambition. But it was in the power of the 
French monarch to punish this obstinacy, and by oppressing the inhabitants of 
the principality of Orange, to take a mean revenge on an innocent people for the 
imputed offences of their sovereign. In addition to other injuries, when the 
Duchy of Luxembourg was invaded by the French troops, the commanding of- 
ficer had orders to expose to sale all the lands, furniture, and effects of the Prince 
of Orange, although they had been conferred on him by a formal decree of the 
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States of the country. Whether to preserve the appearance of justice, or merely 
as an insult, Louis summoned the Prince to appear before his Privy Council in 
1682, by the title of Messere Guellaume Comte de Nassau, living at The Hague 
in Holland. In the emergency occasioned by the probability of the Dutch fron- 
tier being attacked in 1683, the Prince of Orange exerted all his influence to pro- 
cure an augmentation of the troops of the republic ; but he had the mortification 
to experience an obstinate resistance in several of the States, especially in that 
of Holland, headed by the city of Amsterdam. His coolness and steadiness, 
qualities invaluable in a statesman, at length prevailed, and he was enabled to 
carry his measures with a high hand. 

The accession of James II. to the throne of Great Britain, in 1685, was 
hailed as an opportunity for drawing closer both the personal friendship and the 
political alliance between the stadtholder of the one country and the king of the 
other; but a totally different result took place. The headstrong violence of 
James brought about a coalition of parties to resist him; and many of the Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry concurred in an application to the Prince of Orange for 
assistance. At this crisis, William acted with such circumspection as befitted his 
calculating character. The nation was looking forward to the prince and prin- 
cess as its only resource against tyranny, civil and ecclesiastical. Were the pre- 
sumptive heir to concur in the offensive measures, he must partake with the 
king of the popular hatred. Even the continental alliances, which William was 
setting his whole soul to establish and improve, would become objects of sus- 
picion to the English, and Parliament might refuse to furnish the necessary 
funds. Thus by one course he might risk the loss of a succession which was 
awaiting him; by an opposite conduct, he might profit by the king’s indiscretion, 
and even forestall the time when the throne was to be his in the course of 
nature. The birth of a son and heir, in June, 1688, seemed to turn the scale in 
favor of James; but the affections of his people were not to be recovered; it 
was even asserted that the child was supposititious. This event, therefore, con- 
firmed William’s previous choice of the side which he was to take; and his 
measures were well and promptly concerted. A declaration was dispersed 
throughout Great Britain, setting forth the grievances of the kingdom, and an- 
nouncing the immediate introduction of an armed force from abroad, for the 
purpose of procuring the convocation of a free parliament. In a short time, full 
four hundred transports were hired ; the army rapidly fell down the rivers and 
canals from Nimeguen ; the artillery, arms, stores, and horses were embarked ; 
and, on October 21, 1668, the prince set sail from Helvoetsluys, with a fleet of 
near five hundred vessels, and an army of more than fourteen thousand men. 
Ele was compelled to put back by a storm ; but, on a second attempt, he had 
a prosperous voyage, while the king’s fleet was wind-bound. He arrived at Tor- 
bay on November 4th, and disembarked on the 5th, the anniversary of the gun- 
powder treason. The remembrance of Monmouth’s ill-fated rebellion prevented 
the western people from joining him; but at length several persons of considera- 
tion took up the cause, and an association was formed for its support. At this 
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last hour James expressed his readiness to make concessions; but it was too late ; 
they were looked on only as tokens of fear ; the confidence of the people in the 
king’s sincerity was gone forever. But, how much soever his conduct deserved 
censure, his distresses entitled him to pity. One daughter was the wife of his 
opponent ; the other threw herself into the hands of the insurgents. In the 
agony of his heart the father exclaimed, “God help me! my own children have 
forsaken me!” He sent the queen and infant prince to France. Public affairs 
were in the utmost confusion, and seemed likely to remain so while he stayed in 
the island. After many of those perplexing adventures and narrow escapes 
which generally befall dethroned royalty, he at length succeeded in embarking 
for the continent. 

The prince issued circular letters for the election of members to a convention, 
which met January 22, 1689. It appeared at once that the House of Commons, 
agreeably to the prevailing sentiments both of the nation and of those in present 
authority, was chiefly chosen from among the Whig party. The throne was de- 
clared vacant by the following vote: ‘That King James the Second, having 
endeavored to subvert the constitution of the kingdom by breaking the original 
contract between king and people ; and having, by the advice of Tecuies and other 
wicked persons, violated the fundamental laws, and withdrawn himself out of the 
kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant.” 
By the national consent, the vacancy was supplied by his daughter Mary and her 
husband William jointly. 

The Prince of Orange lost no time in apprising the States-General of his ac- 
cession to the British throne. He assured them of his persevering endeavors to 
promote the well-being of his native country, which he was so far from abandon- 
ing, that he intended to retain his high offices in it. War with France was re- 
newed early in 1689 by the States, supported by the house of Austria and some 
of the German princes; nor was it difficult for William to procure the concur- 
rence of the English Parliament, when the object was the humiliation of France 
and her arbitrary sovereign. In the spring of 1689, James landed in Ireland with 
a French force, and was received by the Catholics with marks of strong attach- 
ment. Marshal Schomberg was sent to oppose him, but was able to effect little 
during the campaign of that year. William, in the meantime, had been success- 
ful in suppressing a Jacobite insurrection in Scotland, and embarked for Ireland 
with a reinforcement in the summer of 1690. He immediately marched against 
James, who was strongly posted on the River Boyne. Schomberg passed the 
river in person, and put himself at the head of a corps of French Protestants. 
Pointing to the enemy, he said, ‘Gentlemen, behold your persecutors!” With 
these words he advanced to the attack, but was killed by a random shot from the 
French regiments. The death of this general was near proving fatal to the Eng- 
lish army; but William retrieved the fortune of the day, and totally dispersed 
the opposite force. In this engagement the Irish lost 1,500 men, and the English 
about one-third of that number. 

Disturbances again took place among the Jacobites in the Scotch Highlands. 
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A simultaneous insurrection was planned in both kingdoms, while a descent from 
the French coast was to have divided the attention of the friends of government ; 
but the defeat of the French fleet near Cape La Hogue, in 1692, frustrated this 
combined attempt, and relieved the nation from the dread of civil war. In 1691 
the king had placed himself at the head of the Grand Alliance against France, of 
which he had been the prime mover ; he was, therefore, absent on the continent 
during the dangers to which his new kingdom was exposed. His repeated losses 
in the following campaigns rather impaired than enhanced his military renown, 
though they increased his already high reputation for personal courage. The 
death of Queen Mary, which took place early in 1695, proved a severe calamity, 
both to the king and the nation. She had been a vigilant guardian of her hus- 
band’s interests, which were constantly exposed to hazard by the conflicts of party 
and by the disadvantages under which he labored as a foreigner. In 1696 a con- 
gress was opened at Ryswick, to negotiate a general peace ; and William did not 
interpose any obstacles. In the following year the treaty was concluded. 

The King of Spain’s death led to the last event of great importance in Will- 
iam’s reign. The powers of Europe had arranged plans to prevent the accumu- 
lation of the Spanish possessions in the houses of Bourbon and Austria; but the 
French king violated all his solemn pledges, by accepting the deceased monarch’s 
will in favor of his own grandson, the Duke of Anjou. In consequence of this 
breach of faith, preparations were made by England and Holland for a renewal 
of war with France ; but a fall from his horse prevented William from further 
pursuing his military career, and the glory of reducing Louis XIV. within the 
bounds of his own kingdom was left to be earned by the generals of Queen 
Anne. The king was nearly recovered from the lameness consequent on his 
fall, when fever supervened; and he died March 8, 1702, in the fifty-second year 
of his age and thirteenth of his reign. 

The character of King William has been drawn with all the exaggeration of 
panegyric and obloquy by opposing partisans. His native country owes him a 
lasting debt of gratitude, as the second founder of its liberty and independence ; 
and his adopted country is bound to uphold his memory, as its champion and 
deliverer from civil and religious thraldom. In short, the attachment of the 
English nation to constitutional rights and liberal government may be measured 
by its adherence to the principles established at the Revolution of 1688 and its 
just estimate of that sovereign and those statesmen who placed the liberties of 
Great Britain on a solid and lasting foundation. 
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By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
(1642-1727) 


sa literary philosopher, Bacon surpasses 
JAN Newton; as an experimental philoso- 
pher, Newton surpasses Bacon. Newton's 
works contain nothing in point of style and 
illustration comparable to Bacon’s essays; 
Bacon's works contain nothing in point of 
scientific discovery and mathematical calcu- 
lation comparable to Newton’s “ Optics” and 
“Principia.” 

Newton has been the great glory of the 
Royal Society; and the Royal Society is 
justly proud of its most illustrious ornament. 
He joined it in January, 1674, when he was 
excused the ordinary payment of a shilling a 
week, “on account of his low circumstances as he represented.” In 1703 
he was elected to the presidential chair, which he continued to occupy until 
his death, in 1727. Characteristic mementoes of him are preserved among 
the Royal Society’s treasures. There is a solar dial made by the boy Isaac, 
when, instead of studying his grammar and learning Virgil and Horace, he 
was busy making windmills and water-clocks. We fancy we see him going 
along the road to Grantham on a market day with the old servant whom his 
mother sent to take care of him, and then stopping by the wayside to watch 
the motions of a water-wheel, reflecting upon the mechanical principles involved 
in the simplest contrivances. It is pleasant, with our knowledge of what he 
afterward became, to sit down on the green bank by the river side, and to specu- 
late upon the ignorance of the old servant who accompanied him, and of the 
farmers they saluted by the way, as to the illustrious destiny which awaited the 
widow’s son who lived in the manor house of Woolsthorpe. The reflecting tele- 
scope, preserved along with the dial, was made by Newton in his thirtieth year, 
and reminds us of the deep mathematical studies he was then pursuing at Cam- 
bridge. The autograph MS. of the ‘ Principia,” also in the possession of the 
Royal Society, gives increased vividness to the picture of this extraordinary per- 
son in his study, solving mysterious problems, and suggesting others still more 
mysterious ; and then the lock of silvery hair adds the last touch to fancy’s pict- 
ure—like a stroke of the pencil which, when a portrait is nearly complete, gives 
life and-expression to the whole. 

Newton was portly but not tall, his silvery locks were abundant without any 
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baldness, and his eyes were sparkling and piercing, though perhaps they failed to 
indicate the profound genius which through them looked into the secrets of the 
universe. Wonderful humility blended with his intellectual greatness. To other 
men he seemed a spirit of higher rank, having almost superhuman faculties of 
mental vision, wont to soar into regions which the vulture’s eye hath never seen ; 
to himself he was but a boy playing with the shells on the seashore, while the 
ocean lay undiscovered before him. Others were taken up with what Newton 
accomplished, Newton was taken up with what remained to be done. So it is 
ever with the highest genius ; the broader the range of view, the wider the hori- 
zon of mystery. He who understands more than others is conscious beyond oth- 
ers of what still remains to be understood. 

Isaac Newton was born at Woolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, on December 25, 
1642, one year after the death of Galileo, and just as England was being plunged 
into the confusion and miseries of civil war. Strange to say, as a lad, at first he 
was inattentive to study ; but being struck a severe blow by a school-fellow, he 
strangely retaliated by determining to get above him in the class, which he accom- 
plished, and ere long became head of the school. His play hours were employed 
in mechanical contrivances, and a windmill in the course of erection on the 
Grantham road was an object of intense curiosity and a source of immense in- 
struction. He soon had a windmill of his own, at the top of the house in which 
he lived. He had also a water-clock in his bedroom, and a mechanical carriage 
in the parlor, in which he could wheel himself. Paper kites and paper lanterns 
were his favorite toys. In the yard of the house he traced on a wall the move- 
ments of the sun by means of fixed pins; the contrivance received the name of 
“Isaac's dial,” and was a standard of time to the country people in the neighbor- 
hood. 

He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, June 5, 1660, just as England was 
astir with restoration festivities, and he soon devoted himself to mathematical 
studies. Euclid he took in at a glance, and afterward proceeded to master Des- 
cartes’s geometry. Isaac Barrow, then Lucasian Professor of Mathematics, be- 
came his friend and tutor; and the pupil repaid the master’s kind attention by 
services rendered to him in connection with his optical lectures. In 1669, New- 
ton succeeded Barrow in his professorship. He rose to eminence in the univer- 
sity, and in 1688 was chosen its representative in the Convention parliament. In 
1695 he was appointed Warden of the Mint, and was promoted to the Mastership 
in 1699. After his appointment to a government office he left Cambridge to re- 
side in London, and occupied for a time a house in Jermyn Street. From 1710 
till two years before his death he lived close to Leicester Square. Next door to 
Orange Street Chapel there stands an old house which has seen a good many 
changes, and is identified as the abode of Sir Isaac, who had been knighted by 
Queen Anne in 1705. We visited it many years ago. The part of the house 
most intimately associated with his name is the little observatory perched on the 
roof. We were permitted to ascend into that spot, to see it desecrated by its 
present use, for there we found a shoemaker busy at his toil. A glass cupola 
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probably crowned the observatory in Newton’s time, and evidently there was a 
window in each of the four walls. So here he looked out on the London of 
nearly a century and a half ago, hardly less crowded and smoky about the neighbor- 
hood than now. Overhead, where Newton turned his eyes with most interest, 
we know it was just the same; the same beautiful stars shining out on a cold 
winter's night, the same planets sailing along the same blue ocean, the same moon 
throwing its light over the same old city. What observations, keen and search- 
ing, what calculations, intricate and profound, what speculations, far-reaching and 
sublime, must there have been, when one of the most gifted of mortals from that 
spot looked out upon the heavens, and in thought went forth on voyages of discov- 
ery into the distant regions of the universe! At the calm, still hour of midnight, 
Sirius watching over the city of sleepers, Jupiter carrying his brilliant lamp along 
his ancient pathway, every one of the luminaries in the place appointed by Him 
who calleth them all by their names—there stood the thoughtful man, with his 
reflecting telescope, occupied with thoughts which we common mortals in vain 
endeavor to conjecture. 

The first department in the field which Newton explored with characteristic 
success was the study of optics. Philosophers were busy with inquiries into the 
nature of light. It had been long believed that every colored ray is equally 
refracted when passing through a lens. Newton determined to analyze the pris- 
matic hues. He made a hole in a window-shutter, and darkening the room, let 
in a portion of light, which he passed through a prism. The w/z¢te sunbeam 
formed a circular image on the opposite wall, but the Arzsmatzc colors formed an 
image five times as long as it was broad. He was curious to know how this 
came to pass. Satisfied that the length of the image in the latter case did not 
arise from any irregularity in his glass, or from any differences in the incidence 
of light from different parts of the sun’s disk, or from any curvature in the direc- 
tion of the rays, he concluded, after thorough reflection, that light is not Lomo- 
geneous, but that it consists of rays of diverse refrangibility. The red hue he saw 
was less refracted than the orange, the orange less refracted than the yellow, and 
the violet more than any of the rest. These important conclusions he applied in 
the construction of the first reflecting telescope ever used in the survey of the 
heavens, and an instrument is preserved in Trinity College Library bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ Invented by Sir Isaac Newton, and made with his own hands, 
1071." | 

At the request of the Royal Society, he published in the ‘“ Transactions” an 
account of his optical discoveries, and proved that white light is a compound of 
seven prismatic colors. 

Everybody is familiar with the story of Newton’s watching the apple fali 
from the tree. The tradition is fondly cherished on the spot where the philoso- 
pher is said to have been struck by the fact. The daw by which the apple falls, 
not the reason which underlies the law, formed the subject of Newton’s reflec- 
tions, and led to the grandest of modern discoveries. The unknown cause of the 
apple’s descent is the unknown cause of the planet’s motion. That was the truth, 
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simple and grand, which he brought to light and inculcated on the world. He 
undertook long calculations which he expected would prove this theory, but they 
failed to give the desired result. He consequently for a time desisted from the 
inquiry and turned his attention to other subjects. The error in Newton’s first 
calculation arose from his taking the radius of the earth according to the received 
notion that a degree measured sixty miles, whereas Picard had determined it to 
be sixty-nine and a half miles. This was mentioned at a meeting of the Royal 
Society in 1682, at which Newton was present. ‘It immediately struck him that 
the value of the earth’s radius was the erroneous element in his first calculation. 
With a feverish interest in this result, little imagined by those present, he hurried 
home, resumed his calculation with the new value, and having proceeded some 
Way in it, was so overpowered by nervous agitation at its anticipated result, that 
he was unable to go on, and requested a friend to finish it for him, when it came 
out, exactly establishing the tnverse square as the true measure of the moon’s 
gravitation, and thus furnishing the key to the whole system.” Hence proceeded 
Newton's immortal work, the “ Principia.” 

The sublimest conclusion which Newton drew from his cautious and success- 
ful investigations of the laws of nature is put, with his characteristic humility, in 
the form bf a query : “These things being rightly described, does it not appear 
from the phenomena that there is a Bene incorporeal, living, intelligent, omni- 
present, who, in infinite space (as it were in His sensory), sees the things them- 
selves intimately, and thoroughly perceives them, and comprehends them wholly 
by their immediate presence to Himself ?” 

Newton spent his last days in Kensington. ‘I was, Sunday night,” says his 
nephew, ‘“ March 7, 1725, at Kensington, with Sir Isaac Newton in She lodgings, 
just after he was come out of a fit of the gout, which he had in both of his feet 
for the first time, in the eighty-third year mt his age. He was better after it, and 
had his health clearer and memory stronger than I had known them for some 
years.” A year later the same diarist says: “ April 15,1726. I passed the whole 
day with Sir Isaac Newton, at his lodgings, Orbell’s Buildings, Kensington, 
which was the last time I saw him.” ‘ha house was lately in existence, situated 
in what is called Bullingham Place, retaining, when we visited it, a mansion-like 
aspect, with a large garden and tall trees. There he died, March 20, 1727, hav- 
ing on the previous day been able to read the newspaper and to hold a long con- 
versation with Dr. Mead. 

His body was laid in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and then buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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v the close of the sixteenth century, 
the dominions of Russia, or Mus- 
covy, as it was then more generally 
called, were far thrown back from the 
more civilized nations of southern Eu- 
rope, by the intervention of Lithuania, 
Livonia, and other provinces now in- 
corporated in the Russian empire, but 
then belonging either to Sweden or Po- 
land. The Czar of Muscovy, therefore, 
possessed no political weight in the af- 
fairs of Europe, and little intercourse 
existed between the court of Moscow 
and the more polished potentates whom 
it affected to despise as barbarians, even 
for some time after the accession of the 
reigning dynasty, the house of Roman- 
off, in 1613, and the establishment of a 
more regular government than had previously been known. We only read oc- 
casionally of embassies being sent to Moscow, in general for the purpose of 
arranging commercial relations. From this state of insignificance, Peter, the 
first Emperor of Russia, raised his country, by introducing into it the arts of 
peace, by establishing a well-organized and disciplined army in the place of a 
lawless body of tumultuous mutineers, by creating a navy, where scarce a mer- 
chant vessel existed before, and, as the natural result of these changes, by impor- 
tant conquests on both the Asiatic and European frontiers of his hereditary do- 
minions. For these services his countrymen bestowed on him, yet living, the 
title of Great; and it is well deserved, whether we look to the magnitude cf 
those services, the difficulty of carrying into effect his benevolent designs, which 
included nothing less than the remodelling a whole people, or the grasp of mind 
and the iron energy of will, which were necessary to conceive such projects and 
to overcome the difficulties which beset them. It will not vitiate his claim to 
the epithet that his manners were coarse and boisterous, his amusements often 
ludicrous and revolting to a polished taste; if that claim be questionable, it is 
because he who aspired to be the reformer of others was unable to control the 
violence of his own passions. 
The Czar Alexis, Peter’s father, was actuated by somewhat of the spirit which 
so distinguished the son. He endeavored to introduce the European discipline 
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into his armies; he had it much at heart to turn the attention of the Russians to 
maritime pursuits ; and he added the fine provinces of Plescow and Smolensko 
to his paternal dominions. At the death of Alexis, in 1677, Peter was but five 
years old. His eldest brother Theodore succeeded to the throne. Theodore 
died after a reign of five years, and named Peter his successor, passing over the 
second brother, Ivan, who was weak-minded. ‘Their ambitious sister, Sophia, 
stirred the strelitzi, or native militia, to revolt in favor of Ivan, and Peter and his 
mother had to take refuge in the Troitski convent. This retreat being discov- 
ered, they were driven for protection to the church altar itself, where the religion 
or superstition of the wild soldiery saved the intended victims. We pass in si- 
lence over the remaining intrigues and insurrections which troubled the young 
czar’s minority. It was not until the close of the year 1689, in the eighteenth 
year of his age, that he finally shook off the trammels of his ambitious sister, and 
assumed in reality, as well as in name, the direction of the state. How he had 
been qualified for this task by education does not clearly appear ; but even set- 
ting aside the stories which attribute to his sister the detestable design of leading 
him into all sorts of excess, and especially drunkenness, with the hope of ruining 
both his constitution and intellect, it is probable that no pains whatever had been 
taken to form his intellect or manners for the station which he was to occupy. 
One of the few anecdotes told of his early life is, that being struck by the appear- 
ance of a boat on the river Yausa, which runs through Moscow, and noticing it 
to be of different construction from the flat-bottomed vessels commonly in use, he 
was led to inquire into the method of navigating it. It had been built for the Czar 
Alexis by a Dutchman, who was still in Moscow. He was immediately sent for ; 
he rigged and repaired the boat, and under his guidance the young prince 
learned how to sail her, and soon grew passionately fond of his new amusement. 
He had five small vessels built at Plescow, on the lake Peipus; and not satisfied 
with this fresh-water navigation, hired a ship at Archangel, in which he made a 
voyage to the coast of Lapland. In these expeditions his love of sailing was 
nourished into a passion which lasted through life. He prided himself upon his 
practical skill as a seaman; and both at this time and afterward exposed him- 
self and his friends to no small hazard by his rashness in following this favorite 
pursuit. 

The first serious object of Peter's attention was to reform the army. In 
this he was materially assisted by a Swiss gentleman. named Lefort ; at whose 
suggestion he raised a company of fifty men, who were clothed and disciplined in 
the European manner, the Russian army at that time being little better than a 
tribe of Tartars. As soon as the little corps was formed, Peter caused himself to 
be enrolled in it as a private soldier. It is a remarkable trait in the character of 
the man, that he thought no condescension degrading which forwarded any of his 
ends. Inthe army he entered himself in the lowest rank, and performed suc- 
cessively the duties of every other ; in the navy he went still further, for he in- 
sisted on performing the menial duties of the lowest cabin-boy, rising step by 
step, till he was qualified to rate as an able seaman. Nor was this done merely 
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for the sake of singularity; he had resolved that every officer of the sea or land 
service should enter in the lowest rank of his profession, that he might obtain a 
practical knowledge of every task or manoeuvre which it was his duty to see 
properly executed; and he felt that his nobility might scarcely be brought to 
submit to what in their eyes would be a degradation, except by the personal ex- 
ample of the czar himself. Meanwhile he had not been negligent of the other 
arm of war; for a number of Dutch and Venetian workmen were employed in 
building gunboats and small ships of war at Voronitz, on the river Don, intended 
to secure the command of the Sea of Azof, and to assist in capturing the strong 
town of Azof, then held by the Turks. The possession of this place was of great 
importance, from its situation at the mouth of the Don, commanding access to 
the Mediterranean Sea. His first military attempts were accordingly directed 
against it, and he succeeded in taking it in 1696. 

In the spring of the ensuing year, the empire being tranquil and the young 
czars authority apparently established on a safe footing, he determined to travel 
into foreign countries, to view with his own eyes, and become personally and 
practically familiar with the arts and institutions of refined nations. There was 
a grotesqueness in his manner of executing this design, which has tended, more 
probably than even its real merit, to make it one of the common-places of his- 
tory. Every child knows how the Czar of Muscovy worked in the dock-yard 
of Saardam in Holland, as a common carpenter. In most men this would have 
been affectation; and perhaps there was some tinge of that weakness in the 
earnestness with which Peter handled the axe, obeyed the officers of the dock- 
yard, and in all points of outward manners and appearance, put himself on a 
level with the shipwrights who were earning their daily bread. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been the turn of Peter's mind always to begin at the beginning ; a 
sound maxim, though here, perhaps, pushed beyond reasonable bounds. And 
his abode and occupations in Holland formed only part of an extensive plan. 
On quitting Russia he sent sixty young Russians to Venice and Leghorn to 
learn ship-building and navigation, and especially the construction and manage- 
ment of galleys moved by oars, which were so much used by the Venetian repub- 
lic. Others he sent into. Holland, with similar instructions; others into Ger- 
many, to study the art of war, and make themselves well acquainted with the 
discipline and tactics of the German troops. So that while his personal labor at 
Saardam may have been stimulated in part by affectation of singularity, in part, 
perhaps, by a love of bodily exertion common in men of his busy and ardent 
temper, it would be unjust not to give him credit for higher motives; such as 
the desire to become thoroughly acquainted with the art of ship-building, which 
he thought so important, and to set a good example of diligence to those whom 
he had sent out on a similar voyage of education. 

Peter remained nine months in Holland, the greatest part of which he spent 
in the dock-yard of Saardam. He displayed unwearied zeal in seeking out and 
endeavoring to comprehend everything of interest in science and art, especially 
in visiting manufactories. In January, 1698, he sailed for London in an Eng- 
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lish man-of-war, sent out expressly to bring him over. His chief object was to 
perfect himself in the higher branches of ship-building. With this view he oc- 
cupied Mr. Evelyn’s house, adjoining the dock-yard of Deptford; and there re- 
main in that gentleman’s journal some curious notices of the manners of the czar 
and his household, which were of the least refined description. During his stay 
he showed the same earnestness in inquiring into all things connected with the 
maritime and commercial greatness of the country, as before in Holland ; and he 
took away nearly five hundred persons in his suite, consisting of naval captains, 
pilots, gunners, surgeons, and workmen in various trades, especially those con- 
nected with the naval service. In England, without assuming his rank, he 
ceased to wear the attire and adopt the habits of a common workman; and he 
had frequent intercourse with William III., who is said to have conceived a 
strong liking for him, notwithstanding the uncouthness of his manners. Kneller 
painted a portrait of him for the king, which is said to have been a good like- 
ness. 

He left London in April, 1698, and proceeded to Vienna, principally to in- 
spect the Austrian troops, then esteemed among the best in Europe. He had 
intended to visit Italy ; but his return was hastened by the tidings of a dangerous 
insurrection having broken out, which, though suppressed, seemed to render a 
longer absence from the seat of government inexpedient. The insurgents were 
chiefly composed of the Russian soldiery, abetted by a large party who thought 
everything Russian good, and hated and dreaded the czar’s innovating temper. 
Of those who had taken up arms, many were slain in battle ; the rest, with many 
persons of more rank and consequence, suspected of being implicated in the re- 
volt, were retained in prison until the czar himself should decide their fate. Nu- 
merous stories of his extravagant cruelties on this occasion have been told, which 
may safely be passed over as unworthy of credit. It is certain, however, that 
considerable severity was shown. ‘This insurrection led to the complete remod- 
elling of the Russian army, on the same plan which had already been partially 
adopted. 

During the year 1699 the czar was chiefly occupied by civil reforms. <Ac- 
cording to his own account, as published in his journal, he regulated the press, 
caused translations to be published of various treatises on military and mechan- 
ical science and history ; he founded a school for the navy; others for the study 
of the Latin, German, and other languages ; he encouraged his subjects to culti- 
vate foreign trade, which before they had absolutely been forbidden to do under 
pain of death; he altered the Russian calendar, in which the year began on Sep- 
tember ist, to agree in that point with the practice of other nations; he broke 
through the Oriental custom of not suffering women to mix in general society ; 
and he paid sedulous attention to the improvement of his navy on the river Don. 
We have the testimony of Mr. Deane, an English ship-builder, that the czar had 
turned his manual labors to good account, who states in a letter to England, that 
“the czar has set up a ship of sixty guns, where he is both foreman and master- 
builder ; and, not to flatter him, I'll assure your lordship it will be the best ship 
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among them, and it is all from his own draught: how he framed her together, 
and how he made the moulds, and in so short a time as he did, is really wonder- 
ful.” 

He introduced an improved breed of sheep from Saxony and Silesia; de- 
spatched engineers to survey the different provinces of his extensive empire ; sent 
persons skilled in metallurgy to the various districts in which mines were to be 
found ; established manufactories of arms, tools, stuffs; and encouraged foreign- 
ers skilled in the useful arts to settle in Russia, and enrich it by the produce of 
their industry. 

We cannot trace the progress of that protracted contest between Sweden and 
Russia, in which the short-lived greatness of Sweden was broken: we can only 
state the causes of the war and the important results to which it led. Peter's 
principal motive for engaging in it was his leading wish to make Russia a mari- 
time and commercial nation. To this end it was necessary that she should be 
possessed of ports, of which, however, she had none but Archangel and Azof, both 
most inconveniently situated, as well in respect of the Russian empire itself, as of 
the chief commercial nations of Europe. On the waters of the Baltic Russia did 
not possess a foot of coast. Both sides of the Baltic, both sides of the Gulf of 
Finland, the country between the head of that gulf and the Lake Ladoga, includ- 
ing both sides of the River Neva, and the western side of Lake Ladoga itself, and 
the northern end of Lake Peipus, belonged to Sweden. In the year 1700, Charles 
XII. being but eighteen years of age, Denmark, Poland, and Russia, which had 
all of them suffered from the ambition of Sweden, formed a league to repair their 
losses, presuming on the weakness usually inherent in a minority. The object of 
Russia was the restoration of the provinces of Ingria, Carelia, and Wiborg, the 
country round the head of the Gulf of Finland, which formerly had belonged to 
her ; that of Poland, was the recovery of Livonia and Esthonia, the greater part 
of which had been ceded by her to Charles XI. of Sweden. Denmark was to ob- 
tain Holstein and Sleswick. But Denmark and Poland very soon withdrew, and 
left Russia to encounter Sweden single-handed. To this she was entirely un- 
equal; her army, the bulk of it undisciplined, and even the disciplined part un- 
practised in the field, was no match for the veteran troops of Sweden, the terror 
of Germany. In the battle of Narva, a town on the river which runs out of the 
Peipus Lake, fought November 30, 1700, 9,000 Swedes defeated signally near 
forty thousand Russians, strongly intrenched and with anumerous artillery. Had 
Charles prosecuted his success with vigor, he might probably have delayed for 
many years the rise of Russia; but whether from contempt or mistake he de- 
voted his whole attention to the war in Poland, and left the czar at liberty to re- 
cruit and discipline his army, and improve the resources of hiskingdom. In these 
labors he was most diligent. His troops, practised in frequent skirmishes with 
the Swedes quartered in Ingria.and Livonia, rapidly improved, and on the cele- 
brated field of Pultowa broke forever the power of Charles XII. This decisive 
action did not take place until July 8, 1709. The interval was occupied by a 
series of small, but important additions to the Russian territory. In 1701-2, great 
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part of Livonia and Ingria were subdued, including the banks of the Neva, where 
on May 27, 1703, the city of St. Petersburg was founded. It was not till 1710 
that the conquest of Courland, with the remainder of Livonia, including the im- 
portant harbors of Riga and Revel, gave to Russia that free navigation of the 
Baltic Sea which Peter had longed for as the greatest benefit which he could 
confer upon his country. 

After the battle of Pultowa Charles fled to Turkey, where he continued for 
some years, shut out from his own dominions, and intent chiefly on spiriting the 
Porte to make war on Russia. In this he succeeded ; but hostilities were ter- 
minated almost at their beginning by the battle of the Pruth, fought July 20, 
1711, in which the Russian army, not mustering more than forty thousand men, 
and surrounded by five times that number of Turks, owed its preservation to 
Catherine, first the mistress, at this time the wife, and finally the acknowledged 
partner and successor of Peter on the throne of Russia. By her coolness and 
prudence, while the czar, exhausted by fatigue, anxiety, and_self-reproach, 
was laboring under nervous convulsions, to which he was liable throughout life, 
a treaty was concluded with the vizier in command of the Turkish army, by 
which the Russians preserved indeed life, liberty, and honor, but were obliged to 
resign Azof, to give up the forts and burn the vessels built to command the sea 
bearing that name, and to consent to other stipulations, which must have been 
very bitter to the hitherto successful conqueror. Returning to the seat of gov- 
ernment, his foreign policy for the next few years was directed to breaking down 
the power of Sweden, and securing his new metropolis by prosecuting his con- 
quests on the northern side of the Gulf of Finland. Here he was entirely suc- 
cessful; and the whole of Finland itself, and of the gulf, fell into his hands. 
These provinces were secured to Russia by the peace of Nieustadt, in 1721. 
Upon this occasion the senate or state assembly of Russia requested him to 
assume the title of Emperor of all the Russias, with the adjunct of Great, and 
Father of his Country. 

If our sketch of the latter years of Peter’s life appears meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory, it is to be recollected that the history of that life is the history of a great 
empire, which it would be vain to condense within our limits, were they greater 
than they are. Results are all that we are competent to deal with. From the 
peace of Niecustadt, the exertions of Peter, still unremitting, were directed more 
to consolidate and improve the internal condition of the empire, by watching over 
the changes which he had already made, than to effect farther conquests, or new 
revolutions in policy or manners. He died February 8, 1725, leaving no surviv- 
ing male issue. Some time before he had caused the Empress Catherine to be 
solemnly crowned and associated with him on the throne, and to her he left the 
charge of fostering those schemes of civilization which he had originated. 
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MARIAS THERESA 


By ANNA C. BRACKETT 
(1717-1780) 


ARIA THERESA, Archduchess of Austria, 
M was born May 13, 1717, daughter of 
Charles VI. of the house of Hapsburg—ruling 
Austria for more than four hundred years— 
and of Elizabeth of Brunswick. From _ her 
father she inherited the “deadly Hapsburg te- 
nacity,” and from her mother much good sense 
and capacity for managing affairs, all of which 
stood her in good stead. She was especially 
fortunate in three things: that she lived in the 
time of Frederick the Great of Prussia, for 
thus she had given to her a chance to know of 
what stuff she was made; that she did not 
marry him, as was proposed by the great Eu- 
gene ; and that she did not live to see the beau 
tiful head of her daughter, Marie Antoinette. 
fall under the guillotine. Though the court of Charles VI. rivalled in cere 
monial observance that of Spain, the little archduchess was reared in almost 
Spartan simplicity of dress and food. From Jesuit text-books she learned her 
history and geography, and she spoke several languages, none of which, however, 
could she ever write or spell quite correctly. But chiefly she was taught the 
pre-eminent dignity and power of the Hapsburgs, and the necessary indivisibility 
of the Austrian state. She learned to hunt, to shoot, and to dance, and at sup- 
pers of state she and her little sister were sometimes allowed to present to their 
stately mother her gloves and fan when the emperor rose. She had an aversion 
to business and great diffidence of her own capacity, and though the emperor 
took her to the council of state at the time of the Polish election, when she was 
only sixteen, he yet failed to give her any real knowledge of the commonest 
forms of business. In this austere court, never seeing a smile on her father’s 
face, she grew up, “the prettiest little maiden in the world,” to a radiant woman, 
heir-expectant to the throne by virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, an order of 
state by means of which the Emperor Charles VI. had undertaken to settle the 
Austrian succession. 

At nineteen she was “ beautiful to soul and eye,” tall and slight, with brilliant 
complexion, sparkling gray eyes, and a profusion of golden wavy hair. She had 
an aquiline nose,—strange to say for a Hapsburg, an exceedingly lovely mouth,— 
and very beautiful hands and arms. Her voice was sharp but musical, and her 
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quick speech and animated gestures betrayed an ardent and impetuous nature, 
though she never lost her high and dignified bearing. Her anger was easily 
roused, but never lasted long, especially when a fault had been committed against 
herself, and when she knew that she had been too angry she tried to atone by 
overflowing kindness. She needed only to be convinced that a thing was wrong, 
to give it up. Whatever she did she did with her whole heart, and gratitude was 
one of her strongest characteristics. Withal she kept a constant and steadfast 
soul, and her nature was delicate and refined ; she was a worthy sister of Isabella 
of Castile. At nineteen, largely through her own persistence, she escaped being 
made a sacrifice to the political needs of Austria in being given to the heir of 
Philip V. of Spain, and married the man of her choice, Francis Stephen, the 
erandson of that Duke of Lorraine who, in 1683, together with John Sobieski, 
Kking of Poland, had saved Vienna from the Turks. Her husband was of comely 
person and suave manners, kind-hearted, though not strong nor brilliant. To 
him she bore five sons and eleven daughters. She was looking forward to the 
birth of her eldest son, when, at the age of twenty-three, October 20, 1740, she 
was proclaimed by the heralds Sovereign Archduchess of Austria, Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, for her father lay dead in Vienna, and all the cares and 
anxieties of government had fallen upon her shoulders. Austria was not one 
nation, but composed of many differing and scattered peoples jealous of their 
ancient rights, among whom there could be no sense of unity, and in his many 
disastrous wars her father had lost several of its possessions. There was the de- 
pression of defeat and mismanagement among the state-counsellors, there were 
only $65,000 in the treasury, and an army of but 68,000 soldiers. The powers 
that had given in their adhesion to the Pragmatic Sanction were tardily and but 
half acknowledging her succession, and from France she could get nothing but 
dissimulation and uncertainty. On November ist the young royal wife was 
joyfully and peacefully creating her husband Grand Master of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, and co-regent, and conferring upon him the Bohemian electoral 
vote. In less than six weeks from that day the Elector of Bavaria had laid 
formal claim to her throne, Frederick of Prussia had marched his troops into 
Silesia, one of her finest provinces, calling it his own, and-the war of the Aus- 
trian Succession was on for seven long years; for the high, heroic heart would 
not yield one inch, and the sovereign ruler of Austria had met with fine Haps- 
burg scorn the insulting proposition of the King of Prussia that he would gladly 
support her right to the throne of her ancestors, provided she would resign to his 
obliging majesty the whole of Silesia. 

The aged counsellors who took it upon themselves to dictate to the young 
and inexperienced ruler soon found out their mistake. The little girl who had 
displayed an aversion for business was now a woman with talent for its details, 
only eager for instruction in order to make up her own mind. The army must 
be increased and improved, and the people aroused to enthusiasm, if Frederick 
was to be checked. And it was not Frederick alone that was to be feared, for a 
great coalition of European powers was formed against her, and she had but 
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England and Saxony to depend on for help, while the enemy was already within 
her dominions. March 13, 1741, her son Joseph was born, and by September 
11th the young mother was in Hungary to urge its people to come to the aid of 
the threatened country in its extremity. In deep mourning and still pale and 
delicate, holding the little archduke in her arms, her appeal to the Hungarian 
nobles roused them to lofty enthusiasm and gained their unswerving devotion. 
She never forgot this, and when she lay dying, spoke of them with grateful affec- 
tion. The war went on with varying fortunes, but she kept heart and hope, 
though by the end of 1741 the powers were plotting the partition of Austria 
as a probable event. By 1743 the luck had changed; the Austrian army had 
redeemed itself, and Maria Theresa was fancying that she should be able to con- 
quer Prussia. It was about this time that she began greatly to rely on Kaunitz, 
who afterward became Prime Minister, and who shaped for all the after-years of 
her reign the policy of her rule. The old ministers left her by her father were 
not able to meet the new difficulties, and the sovereign was often in great 
anxiety amid conflicting and hesitating counsels, for it was nothing less than 
the very existence of the country that was at stake. She was thirty-one years 
old when the war came to an end by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the particulars 
of which were entrusted to Kaunitz while he was ambassador at London. By 
that treaty Maria Theresa gained the final guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
though she had to cede two of her Italian duchies to the Spanish Bourbons, and 
Glatz and the much-desired Silesia to the “bad neighbor,” as she always called 
Frederick. She was twenty-eight when she had the pleasure of seeing her hus- 
band elected Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, gaining as his wife the title 
of empress, and being thus often spoken of as the empress-queen. 

The war was over, but she knew full well that it was only for a short time, 
and she spent the eight years of restless peace that followed, in the most unre- 
mitting efforts to enable her country to endure the next attack. She had proved 
that she could create heroes out of common men ; she was now to extort praise 
even from Frederick of Prussia for ‘accomplishing designs worthy of a great 
man.” A military academy was created at Vienna; order and economy were 
brought into the treasury and the army; she established camps of instruction 
and went herself to visit them, recompensing brave officers, calling forth abilities 
and emulation. The Department of Justice was disjoined from that of the 
Police, a superior court was established, and the direction of the finances given to 
a special council, reporting every week to the empress. She often consulted 
men who were not in office upon matters of policy, and thus got many valuable 
suggestions. Meantime Kaunitz was ambassador at Paris, and had been bend- 
ing all his efforts to secure a French alliance, which seemed to him of so much 
importance that he even induced his royal mistress to write to the Pompadour 
with a view to securing the influence of Louis XV. in the impending war. This 
was not the only time that Maria Theresa sacrificed the woman in her to the 
ruler, for though above all breath of scandal, and devotedly attached to hus- 
band and children, she never forgot that she was Austria, and must maintain 
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her inheritance. Then came on the Seven Years’ War, in which she had as 
allies almost all Europe, though at its close she had to give up the last hope of 
ever regaining Silesia, which was as dear to her as Calais to Mary of Eng- 
land, Frederick agreeing to vote for Joseph as successor to his father as 
emperor. It was in this war, after the victory of Kolin, that she founded 
the military order of Maria Theresa, the beautiful cross of which is still the 
highest and most coveted Austrian decoration. At the end of the war she was 
forty-six years old, and it was only two years after, August 18, 1765, that she 
herself made the shroud for her husband, and put on the mourning which was to 
last for fifteen years. Ever after that she spent in seclusion the whole month of 
August and the 18th of every other month, thus breaking the routine of her 
busy days. I give in brief the account of one of these: Rising at five or six, 
according to the season, prayer, dressing, hearing mass, breakfast, work till nine 
on petitions and reports, a second mass, a visit to her children, more work till 
dinner at one, and again work. This she was apt to do in a sentinel-guarded 
arbor to which she would go from the palace, carrying despatches and papers in 
a tray slung by a cord round her neck. Vespers at six, an evening card-party, 
supper, a walk at eight, and then sleep. After the death of Francis she made her 
son Joseph joint-ruler, but soon found herself obliged to limit his authority to 
the care of the army. At fifty the small-pox greatly marred her beauty, though 
she was now at the age when the constant beauty of soul of her life shone fair 
on the lofty face. When she was fifty-three she bade good-by to the little fif- 
teen-years-old Marie Antoinette, going, as she hoped, to assure the alliance of 
France, never to see her again. To her for the rest of Maria Theresa’s life, as 
to the other married daughters, went a courier every three weeks with letters, 
which have been preserved, and may still be read for knowledge of the mother 
and empress. At fifty-five Maria Theresa became a party to the partition of 
Poland, and because this transaction is regarded as a blot upon her character, I 
give in full the words which she sent to Kaunitz when she returned to him the 
signed agreement. She was then fifty-five years old, and keen memories of 1741 
and of her young life must have stirred the trembling pen as she wrote on it: 
“ Placet, because so many great and learned men wish it ; but when I have been 
long dead, people will see what must come from the violation of everything that 
until now has been deemed holy and right.” And then ona slip of paper sent 
with the document stood these words: ‘‘ When all my countries were attacked, 
and | no longer knew where I might go quietly to lie in, I stood stiff on my | 
good right and the help of God. But in this affair, when not only clear justice 
cries to Heaven against us, but also all fairness and common-sense condemn us, 
I must confess that all the days of my life I have never felt so troubled, and I 
am ashamed to show myself before the people. Let the prince consider what an 
example we give to the world, when, for a miserable slice of Poland or of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, we risk the loss of our honor and reputation. I feel that I 
am alone, and no longer in health and strength; and therefore, although not 
Without my greatest sorrow, I allow matters to take their own course.” 
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The heaviest burdens and greatest trials of her life were now over. The fruit 
of her careful plans was beginning to be reaped in prosperity, and a long period 
of tranquillity had come. She turned all her attention to reforms: academies 
were established, among others one for the education of the Magyar noble youth 
in Vienna, that these might become the more surely incorporated with the Aus- 
trian system. The public schools were reconstituted, the monasteries reformed, 
and no longer allowed to furnish asylums for criminals. Priests were forbidden 
to be present at the making of wills, and the Inquisition was suppressed. Through 
most convincing efforts on the part of Kaunitz, the Jesuits had been finally ex- 
pelled from the country. Agriculture, trade, and commerce were encouraged, 
though by the advice of England the navy was given up. Inoculation for the 
small-pox was introduced, and a hospital for its treatment, as well as a home for 
veteran soldiers, built fn Vienna. When she was sixty, the war of the Ba- 
varian Succession was happily ended, in opposition to the will of Joseph, by 
her most untiring efforts. Servitude and the torture had been abolished ; the 
taxes, on a better basis, were bringing in large returns ; astanding army had been 
created, the monarchy lifted and strengthened, and the court and the people stood 
together against oppression from the aristocracy. Austria had been carried from 
the Middle Ages into modern times, and was no longer a conglomeration but a 
nation. 

Maria Theresa had reached the age of sixty-three when the brave religious 
spirit, over which flattery had had no power, was waiting in pain and anguish but not 
in fear the hour of its release. The generous and open hand could no longer 
give; the heart so keenly sensitive to criticism was to dread it no more; the eyes 
that, as she had written to Marie Antoinette, had shed so many relieving tears 
were nevermore to need that relief. ‘‘ You are all so timid,” she said, ‘I am not 
afraid of death. I only pray,to God to give me strength to the end.” She did 
not forget Poland, she gratefully remembered Hungary, and then, with the 
cry, ‘‘To Thee! I amcoming!” she sank back dead, in the arms of the son whom, 
as a little baby, she had held up in her brave arms to plead for the loyalty of the 
Hungarian nobles. The high imperial heart had ceased to beat, the house of 
Hapsburg had come to an end, and Joseph II., of the house of Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine, was the sovereign ruler of Austria. 
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EDMUND BURKE* 


BY Dr. HEINRICH GEFFCKEN 
(1730-1797) 


DMUND Burke, the great British politi- 
E cian, and one of the greatest political 
philosophers that ever lived, was born at 
Dublin, January 1, 1730, as son of a petty 
attorney. Conformably to the wishes of 
his father, he began to study law in London, 
but found it so little attractive that, encour- 
aged by eminent men, particularly by John- 
son, he turned to literary pursuits. His 
first work, ‘‘ Vindication of Natural So- 
ciety” (1756), which at once won him fame, 
is a keen satire on Bolingbroke, showing 
that the attacks of that writer upon revealed 
religion might as well be turned against all 
social and political institutions. His reputa- 
tion was still enhanced by the ‘ Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful” (175 rae 
and at the same time he showed, by publishing ‘“ Dodd’s Annual Register,” that 
he was equally gifted for politics. Asa preliminary for practical activity in that 
domain, he became private secretary of Gerard Hamilton, the lieutenant-general’s 
assistant for Ireland, but soon found that his chief's smart mediocrity only wanted 
to turn to advantage the secretary’s scantily rewarded talent. He returned to 
London (1764), and at once entered upon the political career in which he was 
to play so eminent a part. 

The Grenville ministry was dismissed and replaced by an administration of 
rather heterogeneous elements, under Lord Rockingham, not a great statesman, 
but combining unblemished character and solid gifts with rank and wealth. 
Burke became his private secretary and influential adviser, being at the same time 
elected a member for Wendover. Matters then were in a very critical state : 
while discontent was fast rising in America and commerce trembling for its colo- 
nial trade, two parties were fiercely opposed in Parliament. Pitt deemed it trea- 
son against the Constitution and to the colonies to tax America without its con- 
sent. Grenville declared it treason to crown and legislature to abandon that 
right. Burke, though in principle more inclining to Pitt, advised a middle course 
by redressing the grievances of the colonies, while maintaining the dignity of the 
crown. The government proposed (January, 1766) to repeal Grenville’s Stamp 
Act, but to guard the constitutional rights of the mother-country by a “ Declara- 
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tory Act.” Inthe debate on these bills Burke made his maiden speech, which 
called forth universal admiration; a friend wrote to him, ‘‘ You have made us 
hear a new eloquence.” The bills passed, but the ministry, mined by both parties, 
soon afterward was obliged to resign. Burke summed up its activity in an excel- 
lent pamphlet, ‘““ A Short Account of a Late Short Administration,” and now en- 
tered into opposition against Lord Chatham’s ministry, which he called ‘a tessel- 
lated pavement without cement.” On the other hand, he victoriously refuted the 
attacks of the Grenvilles against Rockingham, in his ‘‘ Observations on the Pres- 
ent State of the Nation,” exhibiting the emptiness of his opponents’ declamations 
on the declining wealth of the country, and proving that. its resources were fast 
increasing. 

Burke rises still higher in the ‘Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Dis- 
contents” (1770), a powerful plea for the British Constitution in its development 
from 1688, and exhibiting the full maturity of his talent. He denies that the 
prevailing discontents are due to some factious libellers exciting the people, who 
have no interest in disorder, but are only roused by the impatience of suffering. 
The discontents were real, and their cause was a perversion of the true principles 
on which the Constitution rested. As hitherto, business had gone alternately 
through the hands of Whigs and Tories, the opposition controlling the govern- 
ment ; but now a court faction had sprung up called “the king’s friends,” a double 
cabinet, acting as irresponsible wire-pullers behind the scenes. These men deriv- 
ing, like Janissaries, a kind of freedom from the very condition of their servitude, 
were sitting in secondary, but efficient, departments of office and in the house- 
hold of the royal family, so as to occupy the avenues to the throne and to for- 
ward or frustrate the execution of any measure according to their own interests ; 
they endeavored to separate the crown from the administration, and to divide the 
latter within itself. To this cabal it was owing that British policy was brought 
into derision in those foreign countries which, a while ago, trembled at the power 
of England’s arms. Above all, they tried to pervert the principles of Parliament 
by raising divisions among the people, by influencing the elections, by separating 
representatives from their constituents, and by undermining the control of the 
legislature over the executive. They maintained that all political connections 
were in their nature factious ; but free commonwealths were ever made by parties, 
z.¢., bodies of men united for promoting by their joint endeavors the national 
interest upon great leading principles in which they were agreed ; government by 
parties was the very soul of representative institutions ; it had raised England to 
her present power and protected the liberty of the people ; while the cant, ‘“ meas- 
ures not men,” had always been the pretext for getting loose from every honor- 
able engagement. 

Burke finds the remedy in restoring the Constitution to its original prin- 
ciples; all patriots must form a firm combination against the cabal; a just con- 
nection between representatives and constituents must be re-established ; Parlia- 
ment ought not to meddle with the privileges of the executive, but exercise real 
control upon the acting powers of the state, and if necessary, not be afraid to 
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resort to impeachment, “that great guardian of the purity of the Constitution ;”. 
finally, if all means fail, there must be an interposition of the body of the people 
itself—‘an unpleasant remedy but legal, when it is evident that nothing else can 
hold the Constitution to its true principles.” 

He at the same time displayed a prominent activity in Parliament, where 
soon all internal questions gave way to the great contest with America. In 1771 
he had accepted the place of an agent for New York, had become intimately ac- 
quainted with Franklin, and won a deep insight into American affairs. Of the 
six duties imposed by Townshend’s Revenue Act (1767) five had been repealed ; 
the tea duty alone remained. December 18, 1773, the cargo of an East Indian 
tea-ship was thrown into the sea at Boston, and the first armed conflict ensued. 
Court and government were resolved to put down this rebellion ; Burke, on the 
contrary, supported in his great speech ‘On American Taxation ” Rose-Fuller’s 
motion (April, 1774) for suppressing the last duty. England had no right to tax 
the colonies, nor had she ever pretended to do so before Grenville’s Stamp Acct ; 
that, as well as the most important duties of the Revenue Act, had been re- 
pealed ; the tea-duty was slight and it produced short of nothing, the cost of col- 
lection devouring it to the bone ; for the Americans refused to buy imported tea, 
and they were right to do so; having inherited English principles they resisted 
for the same reason for which Hampden had resisted the payment of the trifling 
ship-money, because the principle on which it was demanded would have made him 
a slave. It would be a signal folly to maintain the shadow of a duty and to risk 
the loss of an empire merely because the preamble of the Revenue Act said it 
was expedient that a revenue should be raised in his majesty’s dominions in 
America. 

The blindness of the majority turned away from those wise counsels. — Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. Burke, elected for Bristol, forthwith introduced thirteen 
resolutions, which he defended in his celebrated speech for ‘‘ Conciliation with 
the Colonies” (March 22, 1775). As he had told his constituents his aim was 
to reconcile British superiority with American liberty, he proposed to remove 
the ground of the difference in order to restore the former confidence of the col- 
onies in the mother-country. “ Fighting is not the best way of gaining a people 
of more than two millions, in which the fierce spirit of liberty is probably stronger 
than in any other country, and that liberty is founded upon English principles.” 
Now, a fundamental point of our Constitution is that the people have power of 
“granting their own money ;” the colonial assemblies have uncontested compe- 
tence to raise taxes, and have frequently granted them for imperial purposes ; 
sometimes so liberally that, in 1743, the Commons resolved to reimburse the ex- 
pense ; no method for procuring a representation in Parliament of the colonies 
has hitherto been advised, consequently no revenue by imposition has been raised 
before the Stamp Act; we therefore ought to acknowledge that only the general 
assemblies can grant ‘“‘ aids to his Majesty.” To enforce the reverse principle is 
not only unjust, but impossible, ‘ when three thousand miles of ocean lie between 
us and them. Seas roll and months pass between the order and the execution. 
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We may impoverish the colonies and cripple our own most important trade, but 
it is preposterous to make them unserviceable, in order to keep them obedient.” 
The motions were rejected ; three years afterward, when it was too late, Burke’s 
opponent, Lord North, proposed a similar plan. 

In 1780 Burke introduced his bill for ‘“‘ Economical reform in support of sev- 
eral petitions to correct the gross abuses in the management of public expendi- 
ture before laying fresh burdens upon the people.” His speech derives a partic- 
ular interest from its defining the difference of timely and gradual reformation 
from hasty and harsh, making clear work. The former was an amicable and tem- 
perate arrangement with a friend in power, leaving room for growth; the latter 
was imposing terms upon a conquered enemy under a state of inflammation. In 
1782 Lord North was obliged to resign, and Rockingham became again pre- 
mier, Burke paymaster-general of the army. He now carried his economical re- 
form, abolishing sinecures, suppressing useless expenses, and cutting down sala- 
ries, among which was his own. 

After Rockingham’s death and the overthrow of the short Shelburne admin- 
istration, Burke turned his activity to the misgovernment of India; his speeches 
in support of Fox’s East-India Bill (December 1, 1783), and on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts (February 15, 1783), show that he had thoroughly mastered that 
intricate subject. He violently denounced the oppression exercised by the com- 
pany, a prelude to his campaign against Warren Hastings, which he continued 
for eight years. His speech justifying the impeachment of the governor-general, 
said Erskine, “irresistibly carried away its brilliant audience by a superhuman 
eloquence.” 

Burke in this contest was, as always, animated by the purest motives, but his 
passion went too far in comparing Hastings to Verres, and did not sufficiently 
allow for the difficult circumstances in which his adversary was placed. With- 
out the latter's unscrupulous energy, India would have been lost. Hastings 
finally was acquitted, but Burke’s attacks nevertheless had the effect of uncover- 
ing and redressing the prevailing abuses. 

The last period of Burke’s life is filled up by his great struggle against the 
French revolution. Already in 1769 he had prophetically asserted that the de- 
rangement of French finances must infallibly lead to a violent convulsion, the 
influence of which upon France and even Europe could be scarcely divined ; now 
he directed the attention of the House (February 4, 1790) to the dangers of the 
revolution, by which the French had shown themselves ‘‘the ablest architects of 
ruin,” pulling down all their domestic institutions, making ‘‘a digest of anarchy ” 
called “the rights of men,” and establishing a ferocious, tyrannical, and atheistical 
democracy. It might be said that they had done service to England, a rival, by 
reducing their country to impotence and expunging it out of the system of 
Europe; but, by the vicinity of the two countries, their present distemper might 
prove more contagious than the gilded tyranny of Louis XIV. had been, and 
‘much as it would afflict him, he would abandon his best friends and join with his 
worst enemies to oppose all violent exertions of the spirit of innovation, which 
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by tearing to pieces the contexture of the state prevented all real reformation ;” 
the last passage alluding to the apology of Fox, hitherto his closest friend, for 
French proceedings. 

These ideas Burke more fully developed in his famous “ Reflections on the 
Revolution in France” (1790) ; liberals maintained that by this work he had de- 
serted the cause of liberty ; conservatives asserted that he had become the stout- 
est champion of order combined with rational freedom. It must be acknowl- 
edged that Burke erred by judging the state of France before the revolution too 
favorably ; if he justly appreciated the pernicious influence of Rousseau, “ that 
great professor and hero of vanity,” he ought to have discerned that a nation, the 
higher classes of which were undermined by materialism and unbelief, while the 
masses lived in deep misery, was incapable of a temperate reform ; the follies 
and terrors of the revolution were the children of the sins of the “ancien ré- 
gime.” But how amply has history confirmed his judgment on the revolution it- 
self! While Fox admired the constitution of 1791 as ‘the most astonishing and 
glorious edifice of liberty that ever was erected,” Burke foresaid that this consti- 
tutional king would be torn from his throne by the mob, that the wildest anarchy 
would put France in confusion, and that after its exhaustion an unlimited mili- 
tary despotism would be established. 

This work, which produced a European sensation, receives its true light by 
Burke’s “‘ Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs” (1791). His former friends 
having sided with Fox, he refuted the reproach of having abandoned his princi- 
ples by an elaborate comparison of the English revolution of 1688 with that of 
France. His later writings, among which the ‘Thoughts on French Affairs” 
(1791) and “ Thoughts on a Regicide Peace” (1796) are the principal, were di- 
rected against the foreign influence of the revolutionary system, ‘“ France being 
no more a state but a faction, which must be destroyed or will destroy Europe.” 
Here again Burke was wrong ; if France was a revolutionary crater, the safest 
way was to let it burn out in itself, while the insane aggression of continental 
powers only confirmed the reign of terror. Burke would go to war for the idea 
of prescriptive right ; Pitt declined to fight for the French monarchy, and would 
make war only for the defence of English interests. 

Although Burke had the satisfaction of gaining the majority for his views, he 
retired from Parliament in 1794; a pension which he obtained he defended in 
the “ Letter to a Noble Lord,” a dignified plea, ‘pro domo.” One of his last 
works was ‘‘ Thoughts and Details on Scarcity” (1795). Ina time when polit- 
ical economy was still in a state of infancy, he held the most enlightened opin- 
ions on all questions relating to it; his doctrines on prices, wages, rent, etc., are 
still worth reading. Above all, he opposes indiscreet government tampering 
with the trade of provisions. ‘ Once habituated to get cheap bread, the people 
will never be satisfied to get it otherwise, and on the first scarcity they will turn 
and bite the hand that fed them.” 

Burke died July 8, 1797. His was a character of unblemished purity, manly’ 
uprightness, and perfect disinterestedness. He was a conservative of the truest 
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and best kind, but in his later years went too far in supporting existing institu- 
tions merely because they existed. Lacking practical accommodation to circum- 
stances, he would probably not have been a great minister; neither was he a con- 
summate parliamentary tactician and debater, nevertheless he stands in the first 
ranks of statesmen and orators. Lord Brougham goes too far in calling his 
speeches spoken dissertations ; they were carefully prepared set speeches. In 
them, as in his writings, we admire the most varied information, philosophical 
acuteness, penetrating sagacity, curious felicity of expression, and an eloquence 
embracing the full range and depth of the subject. Fox avowed that he had 
learned more from Burke than from all other men and authors, and for the same 
reason his works will remain a mine of political wisdom. The only drawback is 
that in his eagerness he sometimes overstated his case, and, embittered by the 
struggles of his later years, occasionally condescended to expressions bordering 
upon scurrility. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(1706-1790) 


HOUGH eminent qualities are generally 
Ale necessary to the acquisition of per- 
manent fame, the life of Franklin affords 
signal proof that moderate talents, judi- 
ciously directed, when aided by industry 
and perseverance, will enable a man to ren- 
der signal services to his country and his 
kind, and give him a claim to the homage 
of posterity. He was the fifteenth child of 
a tallow-chandler in Boston, where he was 
born January 17, 1706. His father at first 
intended to educate him for the church, 
but finding that the expense was likely to 
exceed his means, he took the boy home 
after he had.acquired little more than the 
elements of learning, to assist him in his own trade. The boy greatly disliked the 
nature of the employment, and was very anxious to become a sailor. Fortunately 
for him his friends controlled his inclinations; instead of going to sea he was 
apprenticed to his eldest brother, James, who was a printer. Franklin records 
in his Memoirs that though he had only at this time entered his twelfth year he 
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paid so much attention to his business that he soon became proficient in all its 
details, and, by the quickness with which he executed his work, obtained a little 
leisure, which he devoted to study. His studious habits were noticed by a 
gentleman named Adams, who had a large collection of books, which he placed 
at the disposal of Franklin; among these were some volumes of poetry, which 
fired his emulation, and he began to compose little pieces in verse. Two of 
these were printed by his brother and sold as street-ballads, but they were, as he 
informs us, wretched doggerel, and the ridicule thrown on them by his father 
deterred him from similar attempts. But though he laid aside poetry, he did 
not abandon his ambition to become a good English writer ; he studied the art 
of composition with great labor, being rewarded by the consciousness of im- 
provement. 

Franklin’s self-denial and power of control over his appetites were not less 
remarkable than his industry. Having, at the age of sixteen, read a work which 
recommended vegetable diet, he determined to adopt the system, and undertook 
to provide for himself upon his brother's allowing him one-half of the ordinary 
expenses of board. On this pittance he not only supported himself, but con- 
trived, by great abstemiousness, to save a portion of it, which he devoted to the 
purchase of books. He soon had an opportunity of testing his literary prog- 
ress; in 1720 his brother commenced the publication of a newspaper, the second 
Which had appeared in America, called the Mew England Courant. This paper, 
at a time when periodicals were rare, attracted most of the literary men of Boston 
to the house of the proprietor; their conversation, and particularly their remarks 
on the authorship of the various articles contributed to the paper, revived Frank- 
lin’s literary ambition ; he sent some communications to the journal in a feigned 
hand; they were inserted, and he tells us that ‘‘he had the exquisite pleasure to 
find that they met with approbation, and that, in the various conjectures respect- 
ing the author, no one was mentioned who did not enjoy a high reputation in the 
country for talents and genius.” He was thus encouraged to reveal his secret to 
his brother, but he did not obtain the respect and fraternal indulgence which he 
had anticipated. James Franklin was a man of violent temper; he treated Ben- 
jamin with great harshness, and often proceeded to the extremity of blows. 

An article which appeared in the Courant having given offence to the author- 
ities, James was thrown into prison for a month, and the management of the pa- 
per devolved on Benjamin. He conducted it with great spirit, but with ques- 
tionable prudence, for he made it the vehicle of sharp attacks on the principal 
persons in the colony. This gave such offence that when James was liberated 
from prison, an arbitrary order was issued that he should no longer print the 
paper called the Mew Lngland Courant. ‘To evade this order it was arranged 
that Benjamin’s indentures should be cancelled in order that the paper might be 
published in his name, but at the same time a secret contract was made between 
the parties, by which James was entitled to his brother’s services during the unex- 
pired period of apprenticeship. A fresh quarrel, however, soon arose, and Ben- 
jamin separated from his brother, taking what he has confessed to be an unfair 
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advantage of the circumstance that the contract could not be safely brought 
forward. 

The circumstance produced an unfavorable impression on the minds of the 
printers in Boston, and Franklin, finding it impossible to obtain employment in 
his native town, resolved to seek it in New York. Aware that his father would 
be opposed to this measure, he was tompelled to sell his books to raise money for 
defraying the expenses of his journey. America was at this time very thinly in- 
habited ; there were no public conveyances on the roads, the inns were few, and 
their accommodations miserable ; but Franklin had accustomed himself to hard 
fare, and he did not allow the inconvenience he endured to interfere with his en- 
joyment of new scenery. On reaching New York he found that the printers 
there had no occasion for his services, and he continued his journey to Philadel- 
phia. Having obtained employment in that city from a printer named Keimer, 
Franklin continued to devote his leisure hours to literature. The respectability 
of his appearance and the superior tone of his conversation began soon to be re- 
marked ; they led to his being introduced to several eminent men, and particu- 
larly to Sir William Keith, the Governor of Pennsylvania, who frequently invited 
him to his table. Keith urged Franklin to commence business on his own ac- 
count, and when the young man had ineffectually applied for assistance to his 
father in Boston, he advised him to go to London and form a connection with 
some of the great publishing houses, promising him letters of credit and recom- 
mendation. Franklin sailed for London, but the promised letters were never 
sent; and he found himself, on his arrival in England, thrown entirely on his 
own resources. 

Having soon obtained employment, he exhibited to his fellow-workmen an 
edifying example of industry and temperance, by which many of them profited. 
He also published a little work of a sceptical tendency, which procured him in- 
troductions to some eminent men, but which he afterward lamented as one of 
the greatest errors of his life. After remaining about eighteen months in Eng- 
land, he returned to Philadelphia as a clerk to Mr. Denham, and on the death 
of that gentleman went back once more to his old employer, Keimer. About 
this time he established a debating society, or club of persons of his own age, for 
the discussion of subjects connected with morals, politics, and natural philosophy. 
These discussions gradually assumed political importance, and had a great effect 
in stimulating the public mind during the War of Independence. 

Having quarrelled with Keimer, Franklin entered into partnership with a young 
man named Meredith, and commenced publishing a paper in opposition to one 
which had been started by his former employer. Meredith proving negligent of 
business, Franklin was enabled by his friends to dissolve the partnership, and to 
take the entire business into his own hands. His steady adherence to habits of 
industry and economy had brought him comparative wealth; and he now mar- 
ried Miss Read, whom he had met on his first arrival in Philadelphia. 

In 1732 Franklin began the publication of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s Almanac,” which 
soon became celebrated for its important lessons of practical morality. These 
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were subsequently collected in a little volume, and are still highly esteemed both 
in England and America. His high character for probity and intelligence in- 
duced the citizens of Philadelphia to intrust him with the management of public 
affairs ; he was appointed clerk of the general assembly, postmaster, and alder- 
man, and was put by the governor into the commission of the peace. All the 
hours he could spare from business he now dévoted to objects of local utility, and 
the city of Philadelphia is indebted to him for some of its finest buildings and 
best institutions. As his wealth increased he obtained leisure to devote himself 
to the study of philosophy, and to take a leading part in political life. 

We shall first look at his philosophical labors, by which his name first be- 
came known abroad. His attention was drawn to the subject of electricity in 
1746, by some experiments exhibited by Dr. Spence, who had come to Boston 
from Scotland. These isolated experiments were made with no regard to sys- 
tem, and led to no results. A glass tube, and some other apparatus that had 
been sent to Franklin by a friend in London, enabled him to repeat and verify 
these experiments. He soon began to devise new forms of investigation for 
himself, and at length made the great discovery, which may be said to be the 
foundation of electrical science, that there is a positive and negative state of elec- 
tricity. By this fact he explained the phenomenon of the Leyden phial, which 
at that time excited great attention in Europe, and had foiled the sagacity of its 
principal philosophers. In the course of his investigations he was led to suspect 
the identity of lightning and the electric fluid ; and he resolved to test this happy 
conjecture by a direct experiment. His apparatus was simply a paper-kite with 
a key attached to the tail. Having raised the kite during a thunder-storm, he 
watched the result with great anxiety ; after an interval of painful suspense, he 
saw the filaments of the string exhibit by their motion signs of electrical action ; 
he drew in the kite, and, presenting his knuckles to the key, received a strong 
spark, which of course decided the success of the experiment. Repeated sparks 
were drawn from the key, a phial was charged, a shock given, and the iden- 
tity of lightning with the electric fluid demonstrated beyond all possibility of 
doubt. 

Franklin had from time to time transmitted accounts of his electrical experi- 
ments to his friend, Mr. Collinson, in England, in order that they should be laid 
before the Council of the Royal Society ; but, as they were not published in the 
“Transactions” of that learned body, Collinson gave copies of the communica- 
tions to Cave, for insertion in the Gentleman's Magazine. Cave resolved to pub- 
lish them in a separate form, and the work, soon after its appearance, became 
generally recognized as the text-book of electrical science. It was translated 
into French, German, and Latin; the author’s experiments were repeated, and 
verified by the leading philosophers of France, Germany, and even Russia; the 
Royal Society atoned for its former tardiness by a hearty recognition of their 
value, and Franklin was elected a member of their body without solicitation or 
expense. The universities of St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Oxford subsequently 
conferred upon him the honorary title of Doctor of Laws. 
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We must pass more briefly over Franklin’s political career. In 1753 he was 
appointed Deputy Post-master of the American colonies. The post-office, which 
had previously supplied no revenue to the Government, became very productive 
under his management, and yielded three times as much as the post-office in 
Ireland. Nor was this the only service he rendered to the Government. At the 
time of Braddock’s unfortunate expedition against the French and Indians, he 
provided conveyances for the troops and stores at his own risk; he took a lead- 
ing part in obtaining a militia bill, and he proposed a plan for the union of the 
several colonies in a common system of defence against the Indians. These 
measures greatly increased his influence and popularity. 

Pennsylvania was at this period a proprietary government, and the proprie- 
tary body claimed exemption from taxation. In consequence of the disputes to 
which these claims gave rise, he was sent to England by the General Assembly, 
as agent for the provinces. He performed his duties with such zeal and ability, 
that he was appointed agent for the provinces of Massachusetts, Georgia, and 
Maryland ; and, on his return to America in 1762, received not only the thanks 
of the House of Assembly, but a grant of £45,000. Previous to his return he 
made a short visit to the continent, and was everywhere received with great 
honor, especially at the court of Louis XV. 

In the year 1764, the American colonies, alarmed at the system of taxation 
with which they were menaced by the British, resolved that Franklin should be 
sent to England, no longer as an agent, but as the general representative of the 
States. In this character he arrived in London about forty years after his first 
appearance in that city as a distressed mechanic. His own mind was strongly 
impressed by the contrast ; he went to the printing-office where he had worked, 
introduced himself to the men employed there, and joined in a little festival in 
honor of printing. He officially presented to Mr. Grenville a petition against 
the Stamp Act, but finding that the minister was not deterred from his purpose, 
he zealously exerted himself to organize an opposition to the measure. When it 
was proposed to repeal the bill in the following year, Franklin was examined 
before the House of Commons; the effect of his evidence was decisive, and the 
Stamp Act was repealed. 

The quarrel with the colonies, however, grew more and more bitter; and 
while Franklin’s words were always of peace, he championed the American cause 
with power and dignity. Attempts were made to win him over to the side of 
the Government, by offers of high honors and liberal emoluments; but threats 
and promises were alike unavailing to divert him from his course. He lingered 
in England, hoping that some turn in public affairs would avert the fatal neces- 
sity of war; but when the petition of the American Congress was rejected, and 
Lord Chatham's plan of reconciliation outvoted, he resolved to return home and 
share the fortunes of his countrymen. His departure was hastened by the intel- 
ligence that the ministers intended to arrest him on a charge of fomenting rebel- 
lion in the colonies ; he narrowly escaped this danger, and on landing in Amer- 
ica, he was elected a member of Congress. 
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Soon after the declaration of independence was issued, Dr. Franklin was 
sent as ambassador to France, to solicit aid for the infant republic. On his first 
arrival, in 1776, he was not officially received ; but when the intelligence of the 
English losses had given courage to the French court, negotiations were formally 
commenced, and on February 7, 1778, he had the honor of signing the first treaty 
between the United States and a foreign power. He remained at the French 
court as ambassador until the end of the war, when, as an American plenipoten- 
tiary, he signed the treaty of Paris, by which Great Britain recognized the inde- 
pendence of the United States. At the close of the negotiations (November, 
1782), he was anxious to be recalled ; but his diplomatic services were too highly 
valued to be spared, and he remained at Paris three years longer, during which 
period he negotiated treaties with Sweden and with Prussia. His residence in 
France was cheered by the enthusiasm with which he was regarded by all classes, 
particularly persons of literature and science; his departure from that city was 
lamented as a general loss to society. 

Honors of every kind awaited him on his return to his native land; he was 
appointed President of the State of Pennsylvania, and a member of the Federal 
Convention, by which the American Constitution was framed. But old age, and 
a painful disease, to which he had been long subject, compelled him to retire into 
the bosom of his family. Notwithstanding his sufferings, he preserved his af- 
fections and faculties unimpaired to the last, and died tranquilly, April 17, 1790. 
The American Congress, and the National Assembly of France, both went into 
mourning on receiving the intelligence of his death. 

Franklin’s powers were useful rather than brilliant ; his philosophical discove- 
ries were the result of patience and perseverance ; with a warmer imagination he 
would probably have been misled by speculative theory, like so many of his con- 
temporaries. His industry and his temperance were the sources of his early suc- 
cess, and they nurtured in him that spirit of independence which was the lead- 
ing characteristic of his private and public career. 
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By GENERAL BRADLEY T, JOHNSON 
(1736-1799) 


PATRICK HENRY was born in Hanover County, Virginia, May 20, 
1736; died in Charlotte County, Virginia, June 6, 1799. He was 
the son of Colonel John Henry, of Mount Brilliant, a Scotchman 
by birth, who was the nephew of Dr. William Robertson, the his- 
torian. Henry received only the limited education accessible in the 
tural locality in which he was born, consisting of the rudiments of an English 
training and absolutely no acquaintance with the classics, His early youth was 
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spent on the plantation, occupied with the amusements of his age and his epoch ; 
fishing and hunting gave him acquaintance with the fields, the streams, and the 
forests, and the observation of nature, her changes, her forces, and her moods. 
The habits thus formed evolved in part the great 
power of introspection and analysis of the feelings 
of men which afterward gave him such control of 
them. 

At the age of fifteen he was placed in a coun- 
try store as assistant salesman, or clerk. After a 
year’s experience, his father purchased a small stock 
of goods for him, and set him up on his own ac- 
count in partnership with his brother William. 

This adventure came to grief in a year, and 
then Henry, at the age of eighteen, married Miss 
Shelton, the daughter of a neighboring farmer. 

The young couple were settled on a farm by 
the joint efforts of their parents, where they en- 
deavored to win a subsistence with the assistance 
of two or three servants. In two years he sold out and invested in another mer- 
cantile undertaking. In a few years this ended in bankruptcy, leaving him with- 
out a dollar and with a wife and an increasing family to support. He was devoted 
to music, dancing, and amusement, and was incapable of continuous physical or 
intellectual labor. He had devoted himself to desultory reading of the best kind, 
and made himself acquainted with the history of England, of Greece, and of 
Rome. He therefore undertook to win a support by the profession and the prac- 
tice of the law, and after a brief pretence of preparation, by the generosity of 
the bar at that period, was admitted to practice. The vigor of his intellect, his 
powerful logic, and his acute analysis induced the examining committee to sign 
his certificate. 

That committee consisted of Mr. Lyons, then the leader of the Provincial 
bar, afterward president-judge of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia ; 
Mr. John Lewis, an emineiit lawyer, and John Randolph, afterward knighted and 
as Sir John Randolph, the king’s Attorney General for Virginia. Henry was 
twenty-four when admitted to the bar, and for three years did nothing. 

Under the law of Virginia the people, without regard to religious belief, were 
bound to pay a tax of so many pounds of tobacco per poll for the support of 
the clergy. The parson of each parish was entitled to sixteen thousand pounds 
of tobacco per annum. When the price of tobacco was low this imposition was 
borne not without grumbling. When short crops or increased demand raised the 
price, the General Assembly of the colony by law allowed the people the option 
to pay their poll-tax in tobacco, or to commute it at the fixed price of 16s. and 
8d. per hundred. When the market price was above that the tax was paid in 
currency ; when it was below, in tobacco. When tobacco rose to 50s. per hun- 
dred the parsons demanded tobacco for their salaries instead of 16s. 8d. per 
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hundred. The King in council declared the Commutation Act void, and the 
parsons brought suit for their salaries. The defendants pleaded the Commuta- 
tion Act in defence; to this plea the plaintiffs demurred ; and the court, as it was 
bound to do, gave judgment for the plaintiff on the demurrer. The only ques- 
tion then left was the gwantum of damages, to be assessed by a jury. The case 
selected for a test was the case of the Rev. James Maury against the sheriff of 
Hanover County and his sureties. It was set for trial at the December term of 
the County Court of Hanover, 1763. Henry was retained for the defendant, 
and made an argument so forcible, so conclusive, and so eloquent that it has 
made his fame as ‘“‘the greatest orator who ever lived,” as Mr. Jefferson wrote of 
him. He took the ground that allegiance and protection in government are 
reciprocal, that the King of Great Britain had failed to protect the people of Vir- 
ginia in their rights as Englishmen, and that therefore they owed no allegiance to 
him and he had no right to declare laws made by them void, therefore his nullifi- 
cation of the Commutation Act was void and of no effect. The jury found for 
the plaintiff with one penny damages, and thus ended the attempt to rely upon 
the power of the king to set aside laws made by Virginia for her own govern- 
ment. 

It was the first announcement in America of the radical revolutionary doc- 
trine that government is a matter of compact with the people, and when the 
former breaks the agreement, the latter are absolved from obedience to it. 

The next year Henry removed to Louisa County and was employed by Dan- 
dridge in the contested election case of Dandridge v. Littlepage before the 
House of Burgesses for a seat in that body. When the Stamp Act passed in 
1765, Mr. William Johnson, member of the House of Burgesses for Louisa 
County, resigned his place to make way for Henry, who was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

This body consisted of some of the ablest and most illustrious Americans 
who ever lived. George Washington, Peyton Randolph, Richard Bland, Ed- 
mund Pendleton, George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee were all members, and 
Henry at the first session won a place in the front rank among them. In May, 
1765, he introduced a series of resolutions, reiterating and enlarging the propo- 
sitions of the parson’s case, and declaring that the people of Virginia are entitled 
to all the rights of British subjects, and that they alone, through their General 
Assembly, “have the sole right and power to lay taxes and impositions on this 
colony,” and that any attempt by any other authority “has a manifest tendency 
to destroy British as well as American freedom.” They were opposed by the 
old members, but the eloquent logic of Henry, backed by Johnston, a member 
from Fairfax, carried them by a close vote, the last one by a majority of one. 

In this debate, Henry in a passion of eloquence exclaimed, ‘‘Ceesar had his 
Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, and George II].——’ “ Treason,” cried 
the Speaker and the House——-“ may profit by their example. If this be treason, 
make the most of it.” 

The next day, the House in a panic, reconsidered, rejected, and expunged 
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from the /owrnal the last resolution, which asserted the sole right of taxation 
in Virginia, and denied it to Parliament. 

Pidccy continued a member of the House of Burgesses from Louisa County 
until the close of the Revolution. He led Virginia in resistance to the tax on 
tea, and in organizing armed resistance to the Mother Country by all the colo- 
nies. He was among the first of the Americans who understood that liberty 
could only be preserved by defending it by force. 

He was sent as a deputy from VW edae to the first Continental Congress, 
which met at Philadelphia in September, 1774. He at once took a commanding 
influence in that body, and on its adjournment in October, returned home. 

In March, 1776, he attended the Convention of Vie held in Richmond. 
Here he moved that “this colony be immediately put in a state of defence, and 
that a committee be appointed to prepare a plan for embodying, assigning, and 
disciplining such a number of men as may be sufficient for that purpose.” Bln 
Harrison, Pendleton, and Nicholas, all vigorously opposed these resolutions as 
leading inevitably and logically to revolution and separation ; but Henry, in a storm 
of patriotic, eloquent enthusiasm, carried everything, uttering those deathless sen- 
tences, ‘‘ Our brethren are already in the field! Why stand we here idle. What 
is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have ? 

‘Ts life so dear or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery ? 

“Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death!” 

The resolutions were carried and Henry made chairman of the committee to 
organize the colony. He proceeded with great vigor to form companies of cav- 
alry or infantry in every county. On April 20, 1775, Lord Dunmore, the royal 
governor, seized the powder of the colony and placed it on the armed schooner 
Magdalene. The country rose at once. Henry, as captain, marched the inde- 
pendent company of Hanover on Williamsburgh, to compel the governor to pay 
for or restore the powder. Five thousand armed men were marching from the 
counties to reinforce him, when Lord Dunmore, through the intercession of 
Peyton Randolph, paid Henry for the powder and induced the volunteers from 
Hanover, Frederick, Berkeley, and other counties to return to their homes. As 
soon as they had returned, Dunmore issued a proclamation denouncing Henry 
and his comrades as traitors and rebels. 

Henry was elected by the Virginia Convention one of the deputies to the 
second Continental Congress. He was also elected colonel of the first Vir- 
ginia Regiment, and “commander-in-chief of all the forces raised and to be 
raised for the defence of the colony.” Lord Dunmore having erected a fortifica- 
tion south of Norfolk, at Great Bridge, Colonel W eaaiord with the second 
Virginia Regiment, was sent by the Committee of Safety to drive him away, 
which he did promptly and well. Henry claimed the right to command this ex- 
pedition himself, but his claim was not admitted by the committee, and _ his 
authority was disclaimed by Colonel Woodford. Henry insisted upon having 
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the question of rank between them decided, and the committee decided in favor 
of Colonel Henry. Yet when brigadiers were selected by Congress to command 
the troops of Virginia in the Continental Army, Andrew Lewis was made brig- 
adier, Henry colonel of the first regiment. He promptly refused the Conti- 
nental commission, and resigned the one held in the service of Virginia. Hen- 
ry’s conduct was justified in the opinion of his contemporaries and of posterity. 
He had led the colony at the risk of life and fortune, he had organized and led 
the first movement of troops against the royal authority, he had been appointed 
commander-in-chief and colonel of the First Regiment, and then had been super- 
seded in command by another, without excuse or justification. He was thus 
driven out of the military service by petty intrigues and small jealousies of 
smaller men, and the country deprived of his great abilities in the military field. 

On May 15, 1776, the Virginia Convention instructed their deputies in Con- 
gress ‘to declare the United Colonies free and independent States,” and on June 
29th adopted a form of State government and elected Mr. Henry governor. 
During the winter of 1776-77 was the darkest period of the revolution, and it 
has been charged that it was proposed to create him dictator; but his friends 
have always denied this, and it seems with truth, for he was re-elected governor, 
May 3oth, 1777. He was a firm supporter of General Washington through all 
the trials of that period, and firmly stood by him against the intrigue in the army 
to supersede him with Gates. He was again elected governor in the spring of 
1778, and the next year declined a re-election because in his opinion he was 
ineligible. His wife, Miss Shelton, died in 1775, leaving him the father of six 
children, and in 1777 he married Dorothea, daughter of Nathaniel W. Dandridge. 

After the expiration of his gubernatorial service he retired to his estate in 
Henry County. He was elected to the General Assembly for that County in 
1780, and he continued to represent it until after the revolution. He took the 
ground of amnesty to the’ Tories and the resumption of commercial intercourse 
with Great Britain. In 1784, he introduced and urged the passage of a bill to 
promote inter-marriages with the Indians, which failed to pass from his being 
again elected governor on November 17, 1784, for the term of three years. 

He declined a re-election, and was appointed one of the deputies from Vir- 
ginia to the Constitutional Convention to meet in Philadelphia. The order of 
appointment being George Washington, Patrick Henry, Edmund Randolph, 
John Blair, James Madison, George Mason and George Wythe. He, however, 
was too poor to perform the duties of the office and was obliged to return to the 
practice of the law. He was sent as a member from Prince Edward to the con- 
vention to consider the Federal Constitution which had been framed at Phila- 
delphia. The convention met at Richmond, June 2, 1788. 

It was composed of the most illustrious men that Virginia ever produced, 
and was probably the ablest body that ever convened in any country in any age. 
James Madison, John Marshall, James Monroe, Edmund Pendleton, George 
Nicholas, George Mason, Jarvis, Grayson, and Henry, Lee, and Randolph were 
among the members. Henry vigorously opposed the ratification of the new con- 
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stitution on the ground that it would establish a government of the people in 
place of a government of the States, and would create a consolidated govern- 
ment with omnipotent power, without check or balance, and lead to a great and 
mighty empire and an absolute despotism. The Federal party carried the ratifi- 
cation under the lead of Madison and Marshall by a majority of ten. 

In the ensuing General Assembly Henry opposed the election of Madison 
as one of the first senators under the new constitution, and secured that of Rich- 
ard Henry Lee and Grayson to represent Virginia in the first Congress. He 
also drafted and had passed resolutions calling upon Congress to call a Constitu- 
tional Convention of the States to cure by amendments the many defects in the 
Federal Constitution which were indicated by the amendments proposed to it by 
Virginia. The Convention was never called, but ten of the amendments were 
adopted by Congress and ratified by the States. 

He declined a re-election to the General Assembly in 1791, and retired to 
private life. In November, 1791, he appeared before the Federal Court in 
Richmond, for the defendant in the case of the British debts. The question in- 
volved was the right of Virginia to confiscate, during the war, debts due by her 
citizens to subjects of Great Britain. With Henry was John Marshall, and in 
the argument Henry made the greatest legal effort of his life. 

In November, 1795, he was again elected Governor of Virginia, but declined 
on account of his age. He was offered the mission to Spain by Washington dur- 
ing his first term, and to France during his second—both of which positions he 
declined. Alarmed at the position taken by the Virginia resolutions of 1798, he 
became a candidate for, and was elected to the General Assembly from Charlotte 
County in 1799. But the Virginia Legislature was opposed to his views, and 
reiterated those set forth in the resolution of 1708. 

His health had been infirm for several years, and he died June 6, 1799. The 
General Assembly passed resolutions recording their love and veneration for his 
name and fame, and ordered a bust of him to be procured and set up in one of 
the niches of the hall of the House of Delegates. It is now in the capitol at 
Richmond. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(1732-1799) 


EORGE WASHINGTON was born at 
G Bridge’s Creek, in Westmore- 
land County, Va., on February 22, 
1732. The first of the family who 
settled in Virginia came from North- 
ampton, but their ancestors are be- 
lieved to have been from Lancashire, 
while the ancient stock of the family 
is traced to the De Wessyngtons 
of Durham. George Washington’s 
father, Augustine, who died, after a 
sudden illness, in 1743, was twice 
married. At his death he left two 
surviving sons by the first marriage, 
and by the second, four sons (of 
whom George was the eldest) and a 
daughter. The mother of George 
Washington survived to see her son 
President. Augustine Washington left all his children in a state of comparative 
independence ; to his eldest son by the first marriage he left an estate (afterward 
called Mount Vernon) of twenty-five hundred acres and shares in iron works 
situated in Virginia and Maryland ; to the second, an estate in Westmoreland. 
Confiding in the prudence of his widow, he directed that the proceeds of all the 
property of her children should be at her disposal till they should respectively 
come of age; to George were left the lands and mansion occupied by his father 
at his decease ; to each of the other sons, an estate of six or seven hundred acres ; 
a suitable provision was made for the daughter. ’ 

George Washington was indebted for all the education he received to one of 
the common schools of the province, in which little was taught beyond reading, 
writing, and accounts. He left it before he had completed his sixteenth year ; 
the last two years of his attendance had: been devoted to the study of geometry, 
trigonometry, and surveying. He had learned to use logarithms. It is doubtful 
whether he ever received any instruction in the grammar of his own language ; 
and although, when the French officers under Rochambeau were in America, he 
attempted to acquire their language, it appears to have been without success. 
From his thirteenth year he evinced a turn for mastering the forms of deeds, 
constructing diagrams, and preparing tabular statements. His juvenile manu- 
scripts have been preserved ; the handwriting is neat, but stiff. During the last 
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summer he was at school, he surveyed the fields adjoining the school-house and 
the surrounding plantations, entering his measurements and calculations in a re- 
spectable field-book. He compiled about the same time, from various sources, 
‘“ Rules of Behavior in Company and Conversation.” Some selections in rhyme 
appear in his manuscripts, but the passages were evidently selected for the 
moral and religious sentiments they express, not from any taste for poetry. 
When a boy he was fond of forming his school-mates into companies, who 
paraded and fought mimic battles, in which he always commanded one of the 
parties. He cultivated with ardor all athletic exercises. His demeanor and 
conduct at school are said to have won the deference of the other boys, who 
were accustomed to make him the arbiter of their disputes. 

From the time of his leaving school till the latter part of 1753, Washington 
was unconsciously preparing himself for the great duties he had afterward to dis- 
charge. An attempt made to have him entered in the Royal Navy, in 1746, was 
frustrated by the interposition of his mother. The winter of 1748-49 he passed 
at Mount Vernon, then the seat of his brother Lawrence, in the study of mathe- 
matics and the exercise of practical surveying. George was introduced about 
this time to the family of Lord Fairfax, his brother having married the daughter of 
William Fairfax, a member of the Colonial Council, and a distant relative of that 
nobleman. The immense tracts of wild lands belonging to Lord Fairfax, in the 
valley of the Alleghany Mountains, had never been surveyed ; he had formed a 
favorable estimate of the talents of young Washington, and intrusted the task to 
him. His first essay was on some lands situated on the south branch of the Po- 
tomac, seventy miles above its junction with the main branch. Although per- 
formed in an almost impenetrable country, while winter yet lingered in the val- 
leys, by a youth who had only a month before completed his sixteenth year, it 
gave so much satisfaction that he soon after received a commission as public sur- 
veyor, an appointment which gave authority to his surveys, and enabled him to 
enter them in the county offices. 

The next three years were devoted without intermission, except in the winter 
months, to his profession. There were few surveyors in Virginia, and the de- 
mand for their services was consequently great, and their remuneration ample. 
Washington spent a considerable portion of these three years among the Alle- 
ghanies. The exposures and hardships of the wilderness could be endured only 
for a few weeks together, and he recruited his strength by surveying, at intervals, 
tracts and farms in the settled districts. Even at that early age his regular habits 
enabled him to acquire some property ; and his probity and business talent ob- 
tained for him the confidence of the leading men of the colony. 

At the time he attained his nineteenth year the frontiers were threatened with 
Indian depredations and French encroachments. To meet this danger the prov- 
ince was divided into military districts, to each of which an adjutant-general with 
the rank of major was appointed. George Washington was commissioned to one 
of these districts, with a salary of £150 per annum. There were many provincial 
officers (his brother among the number) in Virginia, who had served in the expe- 
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dition against Carthagena and in the West Indies. Under them he studied mil- 
itary exercises and tactics, entering with alacrity and zeal into the duties of his of- 
fice. These pursuits were varied by a voyage to Barbadoes, and a residence of 
some months in that colony, in company with his brother Lawrence, who was 
sent there by his physicians to seek relief from a pulmonary complaint. Frag- 
ments of the journal kept by George Washington on this excursion have been 
preserved ; they evince an interest in a wide range of subjects, and habits of mi- 
nute observation. At sea the log-book was daily copied, and the application of 
his favorite mathematics to navigation studied ; in the island, the soil, agricultural 
products, modes of culture, fruits, commerce, military force, fortifications, man- 
ners of the inhabitants, municipal regulations and government, all were noted in 
this journal. Lawrence Washington died in July, 1752, leaving a wife and infant 
daughter, and upon George, although the youngest executor, devolved the whole 
management of the property, in which he had a residuary interest. The affairs of 
the estate were extensive and complicated, and engrossed much of his time and 
thoughts for several months. His public duties were not, however, neglected. 
Soon after the arrival of Governor Dinwiddie the number of military divisions 
was reduced to four and the northern division allotted to Washington. It in- 
cluded several counties, which he had visited at stated intervals, to train and in- 
struct the military officers, inspect the men, arms, and accoutrements, and estab- 
lish a uniform system of manoeuvres and discipline. 

In 1753 the French in Canada pushed troops across the lakes, and at the 
same time bodies of armed men ascended from New Orleans to form a junction 
with them, and establish themselves on the upper waters of the Ohio. Governor 
Dinwiddie resolved to send a commissioner to confer with the French officer in 
command, and inquire by what authority he occupied a territory claimed by the 
British. This charge required a man of discretion, accustomed to travel in the 
woods, and familiar with Indian manners. Washington was selected, notwith- 
standing his youth, as possessed of these requisites. He set out from Williams- 
burg on October 31, 1753, and returned on January 16, 1754. He discovered 
that a permanent settlement was contemplated by the French within the British 
territory, and notwithstanding the vigilance of the garrison, he contrived to 
bring back with him a plan of their fort on a branch of French Creek, fifteen 
miles south of Lake Erie, and an accurate description of its form, size, construc- 
tion, cannon, and barracks. 

In March, 1754, the military establishment of the colony was increased to six 
companies. Colonel Fry, an Englishman of scientific acquirements and gentle- 
manly manners, was placed at the head of them, and Washington was appointed 
second in command. His first campaign was a trying but useful school to him. 
Fle was pushed forward, with three small companies, to occupy the outposts of 
the Ohio, in front of a superior French force, and unsupported by his command- 
ing officer. Relying upon his own resources and the friendship of the Indians, 
Washington pushed boldly on. On May 27th he encountered and defeated a 
detachment of the French army under M. De Jumonville, who fell in the action. 
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Soon after Colonel Fry died suddenly, and the chief command devolved upon 
Washington. Innis, the commander of the North Carolina troops, was, it is 
true, placed over his head, but the new commander never took the field. An ill- 
timed parsimony had occasioned disgust among the soldiers, but Washington re- 
mained unshaken. Anticipating that a strong detachment would be sent against 
him from Fort Duquesne as soon as Jumonville’s defeat was known there, he 
intrenched himself on the Great Meadows. The advance of the French in force 
obliged him to retreat, but this operation he performed in a manner that elicited 
a vote of thanks from the House of Burgesses. In 1755 Colonel Washington 
acceded to the request of General Braddock to take part in the campaign as one 
of his military family, retaining his former rank. When privately consulted by 
Braddock, ‘‘I urged him,” wrote Washington, ‘in the warmest terms I was able, 
to push forward, if he even did it with a small but chosen band, with such artil- 
lery and light stores as were necessary, leaving the heavy artillery and baggage 
to follow an the rear division by slow and easy marches.” This Rdtice. pre- 
vailed. Washington was, however, attacked by a violent fever, in consequence 
of which he was ons able to rejoin the army on the evening before the battle of 
the Monongahela. In that fatal affair he exposed himself with the most reckless 
bravery, and when the soldiers were finally put to rout, hastened to the rear 
division to order up horses and wagons for the wounded. The panic-stricken 
army dispersed on all sides, and Washington retired to Mount Vernon, which 
had now, by the death of his brother’s daughter without issue, become his own 
property. His bravery was universally admitted, and it was known that latterly 
his prudent counsels had been disregarded. 

In the autumn of the same year he was appointed to reorganize the provin- 
cial troops. He retained the command of them till the close of the campaign of 
1758. The tardiness and irresolution of provincial assemblies and governors com- 
pelled him to act during much of this time upon the defensive ; but to the neces- 
sity hence imposed upon him of projecting a chain of defensive forts for the 
Ohio frontier, he was indebted for that mastery of this kind of war, which after- 
ward availed him so much. ‘Till 1758 the Virginia troops remained on the foot- 
ing of militia; and Washington having had ample opportunities to convince him- 
self of the utter worthlessness of a militia in time of war, in the beginning of 
that year prevailed upon the Government to organize them on the same footing 
as the royal forces. At the same time that Washington’s experience was extend- 
ing, his sentiments of allegiance were weakened by the reluctance with which the 
claims of the provincial officers were admitted, and the unreserved preference 
uniformly given to the officers of the regular army. At the close of 1758 he re- 
signed his commission and retired into private life. 

On January 6, 1759, he married Mrs. Martha Custis, a young widow with 
two children. ‘ Mr. Custis,” says Mr. Sparke, ‘“‘had left large landed estates, 


‘and £45,000 sterling in money. One-third of this property she held in her own 


right ; the other two-thirds being equally divided between her two children.” 
Washington had a considerable fortune of his own at the time of his marriage, 
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consisting of the estate at Mount Vernon, and large tracts of land which he had 
selected during his surveying expeditions and obtained grants of at different times. 
He now devoted himself to the management of this extensive property, and to 
the guardianship of Mrs. Washington’s children, and till the commencement of 
1763 was, in appearance at least, principally occupied with these private matters. 
He found time, however, for public civil duties. He had been elected a member 
of the House of Burgesses before he resigned his commission, and although there 
were commonly two, and sometimes three sessions in every year, he was punctual 
in his attendance from beginning to end of each. During the period of his ser- 
vice in the Legislature he frequently attended on such theatrical exhibitions as 
were then presented in America, and lived on terms of intimacy with the most 
eminent men of Virginia. At Mount Vernon he practised on a large scale the 
hospitality for which the Southern planters have ever been distinguished. His 
chief diversion in the country was the chase. He exported the produce of his 
estates to London, Liverpool, and Bristol, and imported everything required for his 
property, and domestic establishment. His industry was equal to his enterprise ; 
his day-books, ledgers and letter-books were all kept by himself and he drew 
up his own contracts and deeds. In the House of Burgesses he seldom spoke, 
but nothing escaped his notice, and his opinion was eagerly sought and followed. 
He assumed trusts at the solicitation of friends, and was much in request as an 
arbitrator. He was, probably without being himself aware of it, establishing a 
wide and strong influence, which no person suspected till the time arrived for 
exercising it. 

On March 4, 1773, Lord Dunmore prorogued the intractable House of Bur- 
gesses. Washington had been a close observer of every previous movement in 
his country, though it was not in his nature to play the agitator. He had ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the Stamp Act in unqualified terms. The non- 
importation agreement, drawn up by George Mason in 1769, was presented to 
the members of the dissolved House of Burgesses by Washington. In 1773 he 
supported the resolutions instituting a committee of correspondence and recom- 
mending the legislatures of the other colonies to do the same. He represented 
Fairfax County in the Convention which met at Williamsburg, in August, 1774, 
and was appointed by it one of the six Virginian delegates to the first General 
Congress. On his return from Congress he was virtually placed in command of 
the Virginian Independent Companies. In the spring of 1775 he devised a plan 
for the more complete military organization of Virginia; and on June 15th 
of that year, he was elected commander-in-chief of the continental army by 
Congress. 

The portion of Washington’s life which we have hitherto been passing in 
review, may be considered as his probationary period—the time during which he 
was training himself for the great business of his life. His subsequent career 
naturally subdivides itself into two periods—that of his military command and 
that of his presidency. In the former we have Washington the soldier ; in the 
latter, Washington the statesman. His avocations from 1748 to 1775 were as 
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good a school as can well be conceived for acquiring the accomplishments of 
either character. His early intimacy and connection with the Fairfax family 
had taught him to look on society with the eyes of the class which takes a part 
in government. His familiarity with applied mathematics and his experience as 
a surveyor on the wild frontier lands, had made him master of that most impor- 
tant branch of knowledge for a commander—the topography of the country. His 
experience as a parade officer, as a partisan on the frontier, and as the com- 
mander of considerable bodies of disciplined troops, had taught him the princi- 
ples both of the war of detail and the war of large masses. On the other hand, 
his punctual habits of business, his familiarity with the details both of agriculture 
and commerce, and the experience he had acquired as trustee, arbitrator, and 
member of the House of Burgesses, were so many preparatory studies for the 
duties of a statesman. He commenced his great task of first liberating and then 
governing a nation, with all the advantages of this varied experience, in his forty- 
third year, an age at which the physical vigor is undiminished, and the intellect 
fully ripe. He persevered in it, with a brief interval of repose, for upward of 
twenty years, with almost uniform success, and with an exemption from the 
faults of great leaders unparalleled in history. 

Washington was elected commander-in-chief on June 15, 1775; he resigned 
his commission into the hands of the President of Congress on December 23, 
1783. His intermediate record as a general, and as the steadfast and undismayed 
leader of an apparently hopeless struggle, we pass over here. It is the entire 
history of the American Revolution. 

We must also pass briefly over the interval which separates the epoch of 
Washington the soldier from that of Washington the statesman—the few years 
which elapsed between the resignation of his command in 1783, and his election 
as first President of the United States, in February, 1789. It was for him no 
period of idleness. In addition to a liberal increase of hospitality at Mount Ver- 
non, and indefatigable attention to the management of his large estates, he ac- 
tively promoted in his own State, plans of internal navigation, acts for encour- 
aging education, and plans for the civilization of the Indians. He also acted as 
delegate from Virginia to the Convention which framed the first constitution of 
the United States. We now turn to contemplate him as president. 

Washington left Mount Vernon for New York, which was then the seat of 
Congress, on April 16, 1789. His journey was a triumphal procession. He 
took the oath of office on April 30th, with religious services, processions, and 
other solemnities. 

The new president's first step was to request elaborate reports from the Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, the Secretary of War, and the Commissioners of the 
Treasury. The reports he read, and condensed with his own. hand, particularly 
those of the Treasury board. The voluminous official correspondence in the public 
archives, from the time of the treaty of peace till the time he entered on the presi- 
dency, he read, abridged, and studied, with the view of fixing in his mind every 
important point that had been discussed, and the history of what had been done. 
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His arrangements for the transaction of business and the reception of visitors 
were characterized by the same spirit of order which had marked him when a boy, 
and when at the head of the army. Every Tuesday, between the hours of three 
and four, he was prepared to receive such persons as chose to call. Every Friday 
afternoon the rooms were open in like manner for visits to Mrs. Washington. 
He accepted no invitations to dinner, but invited to his own table foreign minis- 
ters, officers of the government, and others, in such numbers as his domestic es- 
tablishment could accommodate. The rest of the week-days were devoted to 
business appointments. No visits were received on Sunday, or promiscuous 
company admitted; he attended church regularly, and the rest of that day was 
his own. 

The organization of the executive departments was decreed by act of Con- 
gress during the first session. They were the Departments of Foreign Affairs 
(afterward called the Department of State, and including both foreign and domes- 
tic affairs), of the Treasury, and of War. It devolved upon the president to select 
proper persons to fill the several offices. Jefferson was appointed Secretary of 
State ; Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury ; and Knox, Secretary of War. Ran- 
dolph had the post of Attorney-General. Jay was made Chief-Justice. After 
making these appointments he undertook a tour through the Eastern States, and 
returned to be present at the opening of Congress, in January, 1790. 

In his opening speech he recommended to the attention of the Legislature a 
provision for the common defence; laws for naturalizing foreigners ; a uniform 
system of currency, weights, and measures; the encouragement of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures ; the promotion of science and literature; and an 
effective system for the support of the public credit. The last topic gave rise to 
protracted and vehement debates. At last Hamilton’s plan for funding all the 
domestic debts was carried by a small majority in both Houses of Congress. 
The president suppressed his sentiments on the subject while it was under debate 
in Congress, but he approved the act for funding the public debt, and was from 
conviction a decided friend to the measure. It now became apparent to the 
most unreflecting that two great parties were in the process of formation, the one ~ 
jealous of anything that might encroach upon democratic principles ; the other 
distrustful of the power of institutions so simple as those of the United States to 
preserve tranquillity and the cohesion of the state. Jefferson was the head of the 
Democratic, Hamilton of what was afterward called the Federalist party. _Wash- 
ington endeavored to reconcile these ardent and incompatible spirits. His own 
views were more in accordance with those of Hamilton; but he knew Jefferson’s 
value as a statesman, and he felt the importance of the president remaining inde- 
pendent of either party. The two secretaries, however, continued to diverge in 
their political course, and ultimately their differences settled into personal enmity. 

The president’s term of office was drawing to a close, and an anxious wish be- 
gan to prevail that he should allow himself to be elected for a second term. Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton, and Randolph—who did not exactly coincide with either—all 
shared in this anxiety, and each wrote a long letter to Washington, assigning 
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reasons for his allowing himself to be re-elected. He yielded; and on March 4, 
1793, he took the oath of office in the senate chamber. 

The first question that came before the cabinet after the re-election, rendered 
more decided the differences which already existed. The European parties, of 
which the court of England and the French republic were the representatives, 
were eager to draw the United States into the vortex of their struggle. The 
president and his cabinet were unanimous in their determination to preserve neu- 
trality, but the aristocratic and democratic sections of the cabinet could not re- 
frain from displaying their respective biases and their jealousy of each other. 
Foreign affairs were mingled with domestic politics, and the Democratic and Fed- 
eralist parties became avowedly organized. Washington was for a time allowed 
to keep aloof from the contest—not fora long time. <A circumstance insignifi- 
cant in itself increased the bitterness of the contest out of doors. Democratic 
societies had been formed on the model of the Jacobin clubs of France. Wash- 
ington regarded them with alarm, and the unmeasured expression of his senti- 
ments on this head subjected him to a share in the attacks made upon the party 
accused of undue fondness for England and English institutions. 

Advices from the American minister in London representing that the British 
cabinet was disposed to settle the differences between the two countries amicably, 
Washington nominated Mr. Jay to the Senate as Envoy-extraordinary to the 
court of Great Britain. The nomination, though strenuously opposed by the 
Democratic party, was confirmed in the Senate by a majority of two to one. The 
treaty negotiated by Jay was received at the seat of government in March, 1795, 
soon after the session of Congress closed. The president summoned the Sen- 
ate to meet in June to ratify it. The treaty was ratified. Before the treaty was 
signed by the president it was surreptitiously published. It was vehemently con- 
demned, and public meetings against it were held to intimidate the executive. 
The president, nevertheless, signed the treaty on August 18th. When Congress 
met in March, 1796, a resolution was carried by a large majority in the House of 
Representatives, requesting the president to lay before the house the instructions 
to Mr. Jay, the correspondence, and other documents relating to the negotiations. 
Washington declined to furnish the papers; a vehement debate ensued, but in 
the end the hostile majority yielded to the exigency of the case and united in 
passing laws for the fulfilment of the treaty. 

The two houses of Congress met again in December. Washington had pub- 
lished on September 15th his farewell address to the United States. He now 
delivered his last speech to Congress, and took occasion to urge upon that body 
the gradual increase of the navy, a provision for the encouragement of agriculture 
and manufactures, the establishment of a national university, and of a military 
academy. Little was done during the session; public attention was engrossed 
by the presidential election. Adams, the Federalist candidate, had the highest 
number of votes; Jefferson, the Democratic candidate (who was consequently 
declared vice-president), the next. Washington’s commanding character and 
isolation from party, had preserved this degree of strength to the holders of his 
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own political views. He was present as a spectator at the installation of his suc- 
cessor, and immediately afterward returned to Mount Vernon. 

He survived till December 14, 1799, but except when summoned in May, 
1798, to take the command of the provincial army, on the prospect of a war with 
France, did not again engage in public business. 

The character of Washington is one of simple and substantial greatness. 
His passions were vehement but concentrated, and thoroughly under control. , 
An irresistible strength of will was combined with a singularly well-balanced 
mind, with much sagacity, much benevolence, much love of justice. Without 
possessing what may be called genius, Washington was endowed with a rare 
quickness of perception and soundness of judgment, and an eager desire of 
knowledge. His extremely methodical habits enabled him to find time for 
everything, and were linked with a talent for organization. During the War of- 
Independence he was the defensive force of America; wanting hin it would al- 
most appear as if the democratic mass must have resolved itself into its elements. 
To place Washington as a warrior on a footing with the Czsars, Napoleons, and 
Wellingtons, would be absurd. He lost more battles than he gained. But he 
kept an army together and kept up resistance to the enemy, under more adverse 
circumstances than any other general ever did. His services as a statesman were 
similar in kind. He upheld the organization of the American state during the 
first eight years of its existence, amid the storms of Jacobinical controversy, and 
gave it time to consolidate. No other American but himself could have done 
ang for of all the American leaders he was the only one whom men felt differed 
from themselves. The rest were soldiers or civilians, Federalists or Democrats ; 
but he was Washington. The awe and reverence felt for him were blended with 
affection for his kindly qualities, and except for a brief period toward the close 
of his second presidential term, there has been but one sentiment entertained 
toward him throughout the Union—that of reverential love. His was one of 
those rare natures which greatness follows without their striving for it. 


The following extract is from a letter written by him to his adopted daugh- 
ter, Nellie Custis, on the subject of love :* 

‘‘ Love is said to be an involuntary passion, and it is therefore contended that 
it cannot be resisted. This is true in part only, for like all things else, when 
nourished and supplied plentifully with aliment it is rapid in progress; but let 
these be withdrawn and it may be stifled in its birth or much stunted in its 
growth. For example: a woman (the same may be said of the other sex) all 
beautiful and accomplished, will, while her hand and heart are undisposed of, turn 
the heads and set the circle in which she moves on fire. Let her marry, and 
what is the consequence ? The madness ceases and all is quiet again. Why? 
Not because there is any diminution in the charm of the lady, but because there 


* Copied by kind permission of the publishers, Messrs. Harper & Bros., from Benson Lossing’s ‘* Mary and 
Martha Washington.” 
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is an end of hope. Hence it follows that love may, and therefore ought to be, 
under the guidance of reason, for although we cannot avoid first impressions, we 
may assuredly place them under guard ; and my motives for treating on this sub- 
ject are to show you, while you remain Eleanor Parke Custis, spinster, and retain 
the resolution to love with moderation, the propriety of adhering to the latter 
resolution, at least until you have secured your game, or the way by which it may 
be accomplished. 

‘““When the fire is beginning to kindle, and your heart growing warm, pro- 
pound these questions to it: Who is this invader? Have I a competent knowl- 
edge of him? Is he a man of good character; a man of sense? For, be as- 
sured, a sensible woman can never be happy with a fool. What has been his 
walk in life? Is he a gambler, a spendthrift, or drunkard? Is his fortune suffi- 
cient to maintain me in the manner I have been accustomed to live, and my sis- 
ters do live ? and is he one to whom my friends can have no reasonable objec- 
tion? If these interrogatories can be satisfactorily answered there will remain 
but one more to be asked ; that, however, is an important one: Have I sufficient 
ground to conclude that his affections are engaged by me? Without this the 
heart of sensibility will struggle against a passion that is not reciprocated—deli- 
cacy, custom, or call it by what epithet you will, having precluded all advances 
on your part. The declaration, without the most zxdzrect invitation of yours, 
must proceed from the man, to render it permanent and valuable, and nothing 
short of good sense, and an easy, unaffected conduct can draw the line between 
prudery and coquetry. It would be no great departure from truth to say that it 
rarely happens otherwise than that a thorough-paced coquette dies in celibacy, as 
a punishment for her attempts to mislead others by encouraging looks, words, or 
actions, given for no other purpose than to draw men on to make overtures that 
they may be rejected. . . . Every blessing, among which a good husband 
when you want one, is bestowed on you by yours affectionately.” 


JOHN ADAMS 


By EDWIN WILLIAMS 
(1735-1826) 


oun ApaAms, the second president of the United States, was born on 
the 19th of October (old style), 1735, in that part of the town of 


corporated by the name of Quincy. He was the fourth in descent 
from Henry Adams, who fled from persecution in Devonshire, Eng- 
land, and settled in Massachusetts about the year 1630. Another of the ances- 
tors of Mr. Adams was John Alden, one of the Pilgrim founders of the Ply- 
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mouth colony in 1620. Receiving his early education in his native town, John 
Adams, in 1751, was admitted a member of Harvard College, at Cambridge, 
where he graduated in regular course four years afterward. On leaving college 
he went to Worcester, for the purpose 
of studying law, and at the same time to 
support himself, according to the usage 
at that time in New England, by teach- 
ing in the grammar-school of that town. 
He studied law with James Putnam, a 
barrister of eminence, by whom he was 
afterward introduced to the acquaintance 
of Jeremy Gridley, then attorney-general 
of the province, who proposed him to 
the court for admission to the bar of 
Suffolk County, in 1758, and gave him 
access to his library, which was then one 
of the best in America. 

Mr. Adams commenced the practice 
of his profession in his native town, and 
by travelling the circuits with the court, 
became well known in that part of the 
country. In 1766, by the advice of Mr. 
Gridley, he removed to Boston, where 
he soon distinguished himself at the bar by his superior talents as counsel and 
advocate. At an earlier period of his life his thoughts had begun to turn on 
general politics, and the prospects of his country engaged his attention. Soon 
after leaving college he wrote a letter to a friend, dated at Worcester, October 
12, 1755, Which evinces so remarkable a foresight that it is fortunate it has been 
preserved. We make the following extracts: ‘‘ Soon after the Reformation a few 
people came over into this new world for conscience’ sake. Perhaps this appar- 
ently trivial incident may transfer the great seat of empire into America. It 
looks likely to me, if we can remove the turbulent Gallics, our people, according 
to the exactest computation, will, in another century, become more numerous 
than England herself. The only way to keep us from setting up for ourselves 
is to disunite us. Dzvzde ef emepera. Keep us in distinct colonies, and then 
some great men in each colony, desiring the monarchy of the whole, will destroy 
each other's influence, and keep the country in equilibrio. Be not surprised that 
I am turned politician ; the whole town is immersed in politics. I sit and hear, 
and, after being led through a maze of sage observations, | sometimes retire 
and, by laying things together, form some reflections pleasing to myself. The 
produce of one of these reveries you have read above.” Mr. Webster ob- 
serves: “It is remarkable that the author of this prognostication should live 
to see fulfilled to the letter what could have seemed to others, at the time, but 
the extravagance of youthful fancy. His earliest political feelings were thus 
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strongly American, and from this ardent attachment to his native soil he never 
departed.” 

In 1764 he married Abigail Smith, daughter of Rev. William Smith, of 
Weymouth, and granddaughter of Colonel Quincy, a lady of uncommon en- 
dowments and excellent education. He had previously imbibed a_ prejudice 
against the prevailing religious opinions of New England, and became attached 
to speculations hostile to those opinions. Nor were his views afterward changed. 
In his religious sentiments he accorded with Dr. Bancroft, a Unitarian minister 
of Worcester, of whose printed sermons he expressed his high approbation. In 
1765 Mr. Adams published an essay on canon and feudal law, the object of 
which was to show the conspiracy between Church and State for the purpose of 
oppressing the people. 

In 1770 he was chosen a representative from the town of Boston, in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. The same year he was one of the counsel who de- 
fended Captain Preston and the British soldiers who fired at his order upon the 
inhabitants of Boston. Captain Preston was acquitted, and Mr. Adams lost no 
favor with his fellow-citizens by engaging in this trial. As a member of the Leg- 
islature he opposed the royal governor, Hutchinson, in his measures, and also 
wrote against the British Government in the newspapers. In 1774 he was 
elected a member of the Massachusetts Council, and negatived by Governor 
Gage. In this and the next year he wrote on the Whig side, the pamphlets called 
“Nov Anglus,” in reply to essays, signed ‘‘ Massachusitensis,” in favor of the 
British Government, by Sewall, the attorney-general. The same year he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Continental Congress, from Massachusetts, and in that 
body, which met at Philadelphia, he became one of the most efficient and able 
advocates of liberty. In the Congress which met in May, 1775, he again took 
his seat, having been reappointed asa delegate. In 1775 he seconded the nomi- 
nation of Washington as commander-in-chief of the army, and in July, 1776, he 
was the adviser and great supporter of the Declaration of Independence. It was 
reported by a committee composed of Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Livingston. During the same year 
he, with Dr. Franklin and Edward Rutledge, was deputed to treat with Lord 
Howe for the pacification of the colonies. He declined at this time the offer of 
the office of Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

In December, 1777, Mr. Adams was appointed a commissioner to the court 
of France; and with the exception of one short interval, during which he aided 
in the framing of the Massachusetts State Constitution, he spent the following 
eleven years in diplomatic services abroad. He arranged the treaties of the 
United States with most foreign nations during that time, was associated with 
Franklin and Jay in signing the treaty of peace with England, and was our first 
English minister. 

The services of Mr. Adams in the cause of his country, at home and abroad, 
during the period to which we have referred, it is believed, were not excelled by 
those of any other of the patriots of the Revolution. In the language of one of 
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his eulogists (Mr. J. E. Sprague, of Massachusetts), ‘‘ Not a hundred men in 
the country could have been acquainted with any part of the labors of Mr. 
Adams—they appeared anonymously, or under assumed titles; they were con- 
cealed in the secret conclaves of Congress, or the more secret cabinets of princes. 
Such services are never known to the public; or, if known, only in history, when 
the actors of the day have passed from the stage, and the motives for longer con- 
cealment cease to exist. As we ascend the mount of history, and rise above the 
vapors of party prejudice, we shall all acknowledge that we owe our independence 
more to John Adams than to any other created being, and that he was the Great 
Leader of the American Revolution.” 

When permission was given him to return from Europe, the Continental Con- 
gress adopted the following resolution: ‘ Resolved, That Congress entertain a 
high sense of the services which Mr. Adams has rendered to the United States, in 
the execution of the various important trusts which they have from time to time 
committed to him; and that the thanks of Congress be presented to him for the 
patriotism, perseverance, integrity, and diligence with which he has ably and faith- 
fully served his country.” Such was the testimonial of his country, expressed 
through the national councils, at the termination of his revolutionary and diplo- 
matic career. 

During the absence of Mr. Adams in Europe, the Constitution of the United 
States had been formed and adopted. He highly approved of its provisions, and 
on his return, when it was about to go into operation, he was selected by the 
friends of the Constitution to be placed on the ticket with Washington as a can- 
didate for one of the two highest offices in the gift of the people. He was con- 
sequently elected vice-president, and on the assembling of the Senate he took his 
seat, as president of that body, at New York, in April, 1789. Having been re- 
elected to that office in 1792, he held it, and presided in the Senate with great 
dignity, during the entire period of the administration of Washington, whose con- 
fidence he enjoyed, and by whom he was consulted on important questions. In his 
valedictory address to the Senate he remarks: “It isa recollection of which noth- 
ing can ever deprive me, and it will be a source of comfort to me through the re- 
mainder of my life that, on the one hand, I have for eight years held the second 
situation under our Constitution, in perfect and uninterrupted harmony with the 
first, without envy in the one, or jealousy in the other, so, on the other hand, I 
have never had the smallest misunderstanding with any member of the Senate.” 

In 1790 Mr. Adams wrote his celebrated “ Discourses on: Davila;” they were 
anonymously published at first, in the Gazette of the Untted States, of Philadel- 
phia, in a series of numbers; they may be considered as a sequel to his ‘‘ Defence 
of the American Constitutions.” He was a decided friend and patron of liter- 
ature and the arts, and while in Europe, having obtained much information on 
the subject of public institutions, he contributed largely to the advancement of 
establishments in his native State for the encouragement of arts, sciences, and 
letters. 

On the retirement of General Washington from the presidency of the United 
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States, Mr. Adams was elected his successor, after a close and spirited contest 
with two rivals for that high office; Mr. Jefferson being supported by the Demo- 
cratic or Republican party, whilea portion of the Federal party preferred Mr. Thom- 
as Pinckney, of South Carolina, who was placed on the ticket with Mr. Adams. 
The result was the election of Mr. Adams as president, and in March, 1797, he 
entered upon his duties in that office. He came to the presidency in a stormy 
time. In the language of Colonel Knapp, ‘the French revolution had just 
reached its highest point of settled delirium, after some of the paroxysms of its 
fury had passed away. The people of the United States took sides, some approv- 
ing, others deprecating, the course pursued by France. Mr. Adams wished to 
preserve a neutrality, but found this quite impossible. A navy was raised with 
surprising promptitude, to prevent insolence and to chastise aggression. It had 
the desired effect, and France was taught that the Americans were friends in 
peace, but were not fearful of war when it could not be averted. When the his- 
torian shall come to this page of our history, he will do justice to the sagacity, to 
the spirit, and to the integrity of Mr Adams, and will find that he had more rea- 
sons, and good ones, for his conduct, than his friends or enemies ever gave him.” 

In his course of public policy, when war with France was expected, he was 
encouraged by addresses from all quarters, and by the approving voice of Wash- 
ington. He, however, gave dissatisfaction to many of his own political party, in 
his final attempts to conciliate France, and in his removal of two members of 
his cabinet toward the close of his administration. Under these circumstances, 
notwithstanding Mr. Adams was the candidate of the Federal party for re-election 
as president, and received their faithful support, it is not strange that his oppo- 
nents, with the advantage in their favor of the superior popularity of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, succeeded in defeating him. For this event, the correspondence of Mr. 
Adams shows that he was prepared, and he left the arduous duties of chief mag- 
istrate probably with less of disappointment than his enemies expected. 

Immediately after Mr. Jefferson had succeeded to the presidency, in 1801, 
Mr. Adams retired to his estate at Quincy, in Massachusetts, and passed the re- 
mainder of his days in literary and scientific leisure, though occasionally address- 
ing various communications to the public. He gave his support generally to the 
administration of Mr. Jefferson, and the friendship between these distinguished 
men was revived by a correspondence, and continued for several years previous 
to their death. When the disputes with Great Britain eventuated in war, Mr. 
Adams avowed his approbation of that measure, and in 1815 he saw the second 
treaty of peace concluded with that nation, by a commission of which his son 
was at the head, as he had been himself in that commission which formed the 
treaty of 1783. 

In 1816 the Republican party in Massachusetts, which had once vehemently 
opposed him as president of the United States, paid him the compliment of plac- 
ing his name at the head of their list of presidential electors. In 1820 he was 
chosen a member of the State Convention to revise the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, which body unanimously solicited him to act as their president. This he 
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declined on account of his age, but he was complimented by a vote of the con- 
vention acknowledging his great services, for a period of more than half a cen- 
tury, in the cause of his country and of mankind. 

The last years of the long life of Mr. Adams were peaceful and tranquil. 
Flis mansion was always the abode of elegant hospitality, and he was occasionally 
enlivened by visits from his distinguished son, whom, in 1825, he had the singular 
felicity of seeing elevated to the office of President of the United States. At 
length, having lived to a good old age, he expired, surrounded by his affectionate 
relatives, on July 4, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of that independence which he 
had done so much to achieve. A short time before his death, being asked to 
suggest a toast for the customary celebration, he replied, “I will give you—Inde- 
pendence forever.” Mr. Jefferson died on the same day. <A similar coincidence 
occurred five years afterward, in the death of President Monroe, July 4, 1831. 

Mr. Adams was of middle stature and full person, and when elected president, 
was bald on the top of his head. His countenance beamed with intelligence, 
and moral as well as physical courage. His walk was firm and dignified to a late 
period of his life. His manner was slow and deliberate, unless he was excited, 
and when this happened he expressed himself with great energy. He was ever a 
man of purest morals, and is said to have been a firm believer in Christianity, not 
from habit and example, but from diligent investigation of its proofs. 


DHOMAS jE REERSON * 


By HON. JOHN B. HENDERSON 


(1743-1826) 


HOMAS JEFFERSON was born April 2, 1743, at Shadwell, Albemarle 
County, Va. His father, Peter Jefferson, was a descendant of a 
* Welsh family which came to Virginia before the Pilgrims landed in 
€ ate Massachusetts. The father’s income was derived from a large farm 
£0252) adjoining that of William Randolph, whose daughter, Jane, he mar- 
ried in 1738. Monticello, the future residence of his son Thomas, was a part of 
this farm. Peter Jefferson was a leader among the men of his day and received 
expressions of public confidence from the voters of his county. He died in 
1759, having directed that Thomas should complete his education in William 
and Mary College at Williamsburg, then the capital of the colony. 

Thomas entered the college and by assiduous application he soon built upon 
the learning acquired in the public and private schools of his county, an educa- 
tion quite liberal and advanced for that period. 

He was tall, and in youth somewhat awkward in manner. What he’ lacked, 
however, in personal grace was at once forgotten in the vivacity of his conversa- 
tion, made doubly charming by the extent and variety of his learning. During his 
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collegiate days he formed a close friendship with Patrick Henry, John Marshall, 
and others who afterward became distinguished in American history. He was 
always welcome in the house of Governor 
Fauquier, from whom he learned much of 
the social, political, and parliamentary life 
of the old world. It was here that he first 
met George Wythe, a gifted and talented 
young lawyer, who afterward became Chan- 
cellor of the State. 

After leaving college he entered upon 
the study of the law in the office of his 
friend Mr. Wythe, and with this and the 
management of his father’s estate he found 
himself abundantly occupied. 

In 1767 he was admitted to the bar, and 
for several years devoted himself to the 
practice of his profession. It is quite prob- 
able that, in consequence of his inabil- 
ity to speak and his utter incapacity for 
forensic controversy, his career at the 
bar would not have reached the highest 
distinction. _ What he lacked, however, in the power of speech, found ample 
compensation in the strength, beauty, and elegance of expression which he 
commanded with the pen. This extraordinary talent was destined soon to find 
abundant employment in defending the rights of the people against the oppres- 
sive acts of the mother-country. Patrick Henry had already argued the ‘ Par- 
sons’ Cause” in December, 1763, and Jefferson himself, as a college student at 
Williamsburg, had listened to the impassioned speech of Henry in the Virginia 
House of Burgesses against the Stamp Act of Parliament. But the fiery elo- 
quence of his friend Henry only fanned a flame that already burned in the 
breast of Jefferson. Impulsive by nature, by education and training a democrat, 
he naturally espoused the cause of his countrymen. The peculiar condition of 
the colonies furnished the opportunity to Jefferson’s wonderful faculty for writ- 
ing. The orator could not be heard by all the people of the colonies; but the 
products of the pen could be carried to the most secluded hamlet. And truly in 
Jefferson’s hands the pen was “ mightier than the sword.” 

The first year after opening his law office, at the age of twenty-five, he was 
elected a member of the House of Burgesses from Albemarle, his native county, 
and on taking his seat the following May, the controversy between the royal 
governor and the assembly at once began. Jefferson prepared the resolutions in 
reply to the executive speech; and on the third day of the session the passage 
of other resolutions, in the form of a bill of rights, caused the governor to 
dissolve the assembly. Jefferson was again elected to the House of Burgesses, 
and in 1774, was elected a delegate to the State convention. 

17 
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On account of illness he failed to reach the convention, but he prepared and 
forwarded to its president a draft of instructions which he hoped would be 
adopted for the guidance of those to be sent by the body as delegates to the 
General Congress of the colonies. For this paper, afterward published as “ A 
Summary View of the Rights of British America,” the name of Jefferson was 
inserted in a bill of attainder brought into the English Parliament. 

After a short detention in the House of Burgesses, in which he drafted the 
reply of Virginia to the “ conciliatory proposition” of Lord North, he proceeded 
to Philadelphia as a delegate to the General Congress, in which he took his seat 
Ony)| UNGreIe 17-75: 

When Jefferson entered the Congress, conditions existing between the mother 
country and the colonies had already reached the point of open rebellion. It is 
true that the taxes had all been repealed except the import tax on tea, but the 
repeals had been invariably accompanied with the assertion of an unlimited right 
to tax without the consent of the colonies. English troops had been quartered 
in Boston, and English war-ships occupied its harbor. The right of deportation 
to, and trial in, England for offences committed in America, was still claimed by 
both king and Parliament. The battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill had now 
been fought, and Washington had already been commissioned as commander-in- 
chief of the colonial armies. 

In this condition of affairs Massachusetts and Virginia, in which had been 
most keenly felt the oppressive acts of the mother country, were quite ready for 
open and avowed rebellion. But in many of the other colonies the sense of loy- 
alty and the ties of friendship were yet sufficiently strong to induce the hope of 
continued union. 

It was therefore not until June 7, 1776, that Virginia, through Richard 
Henry Lee, introduced into Congress at Philadelphia the resolutions for a final 
separation ; and a few days thereafter a committee was appointed to prepare the 
Declaration of Independence. Jefferson was placed at the head of this commit- 
tee, his colleagues consisting of Adams, Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert 
R. Livingston. The declaration was prepared by Jefferson, and when submitted 
to Dr. Franklin and John Adams for criticism, some verbal amendments sug- 
gested by them were made. It was then reported to Congress on June 28th, 
and after debate and other slight amendments by the body itself, it was adopted 
and signed on July 4, 1776. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of the paper, it is essentially the work of 
Jefferson. It has been much criticised, both in its substance and its form. It is 
quite certain, however, that since its promulgation there has been, not only in the 
United States but abroad, a continually increasing tendency to accept and apply 
its principles in the practical affairs of government. As an eloquent arraignment 
of tyranny, a denunciation of oppression and an inspiration to resistance, it stands 
perhaps unequalled among the products of human intellect. As appropriately 
said by another, the paper is “consecrated in the affections of Americans and 
praise may seem as superfluous as censure would be unavailing.” 
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So soon as the colonies had become united in the cause of forcible resistance, 
Jefferson returned to his own State to commence perhaps the most useful and 
beneficent work of his life. He had again been elected to Congress, but with 
the prescience of the seer, he chose the seemingly less important place of repre- 
sentative to the Legislature of his State. He took his seat on October 7, 1776. 
On the 11th of the same month he asked leave to present a bill to establish 
courts of justice in the State of Virginia; on the next day, to authorize ten- 
ants ez ¢az/ to convey their estates in fee simple. This was immediately fol- 
lowed by other bills for the utter overthrow of primogeniture and the whole law 
of entails. 

His reformatory spirit did not stop with these radical measures. He found 
another danger in the conservatism and aristocratic tendencies of the established 
church of the State. In his judgment the whole body of law and custom inher- 
ited from England must be thoroughly exterminated, to the end that English in- 
fluence might be driven from the land. In his judgment English institutions 
had been cunningly devised in the interest of monarchy. Their purpose, he be- 
lieved, was to create and maintain distinctions in society, and to perpetuate and 
strengthen an aristocratic caste as the ally and support of the crown. So long 
as they existed there was constant danger of relapse from the high purposes of 
the rebellion. In Jefferson’s regard, they were inconsistent with the principles of 
the revolution now proclaimed, and sooner or later would be found its open or 
secret enemies. _ 

For these reforms the old aristocracy of his State denounced him as a Jacobin, 
and the established church denounced him as an infidel. 

Jefferson continued to serve in the House of Delegates during the years 1777 
and 1778, and in addition to the measures already named, he secured laws to 
establish elementary and collegiate education in the State, and to prohibit the 
further importation of slaves into Viginia. He also sought to inaugurate a sys- 
tem of gradual emancipation ; but slavery was already so thoroughly engrafted on 
the social system of the people, that even Jefferson, Wythe, and Mason could not 
dislodge it. Jefferson, in 1821, referring to his failure in this regard, said: ‘‘it 
was found that the public mind would not yet bear the proposition, nor will it 
bear it, even to this day; yet the day is not distant, when it must bear and adopt 
it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate 
than that these people are to be free.” 

On retiring from the Legislature he was elected governor of the State. The 
period of his service in this position was unfortunate for his fame. He was 
essentially a civilian, neither having, nor pretending to have, military skill or 
knowledge. The war had now been transferred to the Southern States. Corn- 
wallis had overrun Georgia and South Carolina, defeated Gates at Camden, and 
was pushing north for the desolation of Virginia. The State had already be- 
come impoverished by its liberal contributions of money, men, and arms to the 
general cause, and was now powerless for its own defence. The hated Benedict 
Arnold was able to ascend the James River to Richmond, dispersing the Legisla- 
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ture and burning the town. Tarleton afterward penetrated as far as.Charlottes- 
ville—Jefferson and the Legislature narrowly escaping capture. Jefferson felt 
keenly the situation, and at the expiration of his term retired to Monticello, hu- 
miliated and overwhelmed by unjust criticism and undeserved censure. His 
gloom and melancholy were made still more sad at this period, by the death of 
his wife, whom he had married in 1772. But the privilege of neither obscurity 
nor rest was reserved for him. _ The winter session of 1783 found him again in 
the General Congress abolishing the English system of coinage and providing 
for the government of the Northwestern territory, which had been ceded to the 
confederation by Virginia. 

In 1784 he was named as a minister plenipotentiary to Europe at large, to 
assist Adams and Franklin in the negotiation of commercial treaties. In 1785 
he became minister to France in the place of Dr. Franklin, who had resigned ; 
and in March, 1790, in pursuance of a previous acceptance, he entered the Cabi- 
net of President Washington as Secretary of State. 

Already the germs of two great conflicting parties had been sown. The de- 
bates in the convention that framed the Constitution, and still more manifestly 
the controversies in the State Conventions called to consider the adoption of the 
instrument, had developed the differences, which, in theory at least, have distin- 
guished political parties ever since. The colonies had been chiefly settled by 
Englishmen. No people are more tenacious than they of preconceived opinions, 
or more averse to the abandonment of ancient forms and customs. A strong 
attachment to the institutions of England still remained with the people of the 
colonies. With many of them the whole object of the revolution was political 
separation from the mother country. They heartily desired independence and 
freedom, and they had willingly risked their lives to secure them. But the free- 
dom they sought was the right, if they chose, to establish and perpetuate those 
cherished institutions of the mother-country for themselves. They would enjoy 
them still, and make them a lasting inheritance for their posterity, but free from 
the power and dominion of Europe. 

Such persons had revolted not against England, but against England’s wrong- 
ful acts; not against the authority of law, but against the perversion of law. To 
them the Declaration of Independence was a splendid piece of rhetoric intended 
only to inflame the mind with a sense of injury, and to nerve the heart to deter- 
mined resistance. Like the Marseillaise hymn, it was merely to be repeated on 
entering the battle. Like the bugle blast, it served only to stimulate the soul 
and shut out all other sounds while the contest lasted. Not so with Jefferson 
and his followers. The Declaration of Independence truly reflected their politi- 
cal sentiments. To them the revolution meant something more than mere sepa- 
ration. It looked to the-total repudiation of the English system of government, 
and the substitution of the rule of the people. They admitted the inefficiency 
of the articles of confederation, and were willing to accept nationality in a modi- 
fied form. But to them the Constitution as framed in 1787 was armed with the 
most dangerous powers. They accepted it merely as a choice of evils, trusting 
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by strict construction and future amendment to give it eventually the form and 
mould of their own views. 

The President, in selecting his ministers, sought to compromise these antag- 
onisms by giving the parties equal representation in his Cabinet. Between two 
such men, however, as Jefferson, his Secretary of State, and Alexander Hamilton, 
his Secretary of the Treasury, there could be no permanent co-operation. So 
eager, indeed, was Jefferson to inaugurate the controversy, that he really began the 
battle of strict construction before his peculiar principles had been seriously in- 
vaded. Time has long since demonstrated that, in his opposition to Hamilton’s 
financial measures, he was clearly wrong. The truth seems to be, that in this 
branch of politics, Jefferson was without erotpled se or practical skill. 

In his discussions with the English minister touching violations of the late 
treaty of peace, and in the controversy with Spain in respect to the right of navi- 
gating the Mississippi River through her territory to the Gulf, Jefferson displayed 
his usual ability. 

The declaration of war by France, now a republic, against England, precipi- 
tated upon the Government of the United States a number of difficult and 
troublesome questions of international law. They were especially irritating be- 
cause of the personal feelings involved in their discussion and settlement. A 
profound sense of gratitude to France for assistance in the late revolutionary 
struggle, was felt by all classes in America, while the Republicans were especially 
open and undisguised in their expressions of sympathy for the French people. 
And but for the imprudent conduct of the French minister, Genet, the suprem- 
acy of the Federal party might have been seriously jeopardized in the beginning 
of Washington’s second term. The conduct of this functionary was so insolent 
and exacting as to excite disgust for himself, and to cool in a marked degree 
the zeal of the Republicans in their support of the new republic. 

While Jefferson’s sympathy with France was perhaps too manifest, and while 
his personal conduct in the Cabinet touching this question was not altogether 
kind to the president, and in other respects liable to criticism, his correspond- 
ence with the French Government, when finally published, was found to have 
been based upon the highest principles of international right and dictated by a 
proper sense of the dignity and character of his own country. 

Jefferson’s proud nature had for several years, chafed under the continued 
success of Federal measures. Washington had manifestly ignored his counsel in 
the Cabinet, and favored Hamilton in the administration of the Government. 
Jefferson was piqued and chagrined beyond further endurance. He _ hated 
Hamilton with an intensity due only to an open enemy of the country. 

In this state of mind, on December 31, 1793, he resigned from the Cabinet, 
and again sought the seclusion and quiet of his farm at Monticello. But his pen 
was never idle. He was untiring in the dissemination of his peculiar views of 
government. With emotions intensified by strong convictions of right, his con- 
tributions to the political literature of the day were vigorous and peculiarly at- 
tractive. He continued to be the acknowledged leader of the Republican party, 
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and was promptly named as its candidate for president in 1796, to succeed Gen- 
eral Washington, who had declined a third term. Between him and John Adams, 
the candidate of the Federal party, the vote was very close, Adams receiving 71 
electoral votes and Jefferson 68. Under the provisions of the Constitution as 
they existed at the time, Adams became President and Jefferson Vice-President. 

During Adams’ term were passed the Alien and Sedition laws, as well as 
others, unnecessary and of doubtful constitutionality, which proved to be fatal 
and ruinous mistakes of the Federal party. Jefferson and Madison’s threats of 
State repudiation against Federal legislation, as enunciated in the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions, furnished good arguments, of course, for the continued exist- 
ence of a truly national party. But the seeds of decay had been sown. Adams 
was vain, impulsive, rash, and violent. Jefferson was far more deliberate, with 
larger views of statesmanship and a better knowledge of the people. He had 
abundant cunning and the ready adaptation of partisan skill. 

In a contest of four years between such leaders, it is not strange that when 
the election of 1800 came on, Jefferson should receive 73 electoral votes while 
Adams received but 65. 

Although Jefferson was elected over Adams, he was not yet elected over 
Aaron Burr, who had received an equal number of votes for president with him- 
self. In reality no vote had been intended for Burr as President—the purpose 
being to elect Jefferson President and Burr Vice-President. 

Under the constitutional provision already referred to, the election was re- 
mitted to the House of Representatives. Finally, by the aid of Hamilton, who 
only hated Jefferson less than he hated Burr, the controversy was decided in 
favor of the former. 

The moment Jefferson became president his whole character seemed to be 
changed. Instead of the relentless partisan of the past, he became the apostle of 
benevolence and charity. His inaugural address, in that florid rhetoric of which 
he was master, enunciated principles of government to which no friend of hu- 
man liberty could object. The spirit of conciliation breathed in every sen- 


tence. ‘‘ Every difference of opinion,” he said, ‘is not a difference of principle. 
We have called by different names brethren of the same principles. We are all 
Republicans—we are all Federalists. . . . Let us then, with courage and con- 


fidence, pursue our own Federal and Republican principles, our attachment to 
our Union and representative government.” 

The short-lived peace of Europe had re-established American commerce on 
the ocean, and general prosperity pervaded all departments of business. Indeed, 
the wise moderation of the president had brought the most agreeable disappoint- 
ment to his enemies. Federalists were not removed from office for political rea- 
sons, and the country settled down into the conviction that Republican success 
after all, might prove to be a beneficent change. 

As already stated, the Northwest territory, extending from the Ohio to the 
Mississippi River, had formerly belonged to Virginia, and perhaps no public man 
of his day so well understood as did Jefferson, the importance and needs of that 
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vast domain. Spain, as the owner of Louisiana, held supreme control of New 
Orleans and the lower Mississippi. 

While Secretary of State under Washington, Jefferson would have been con- 
tent with the acquisition of the Island of New Orleans, and the free navigation 
of the Mississippi River. Circumstances had now changed. He was himself 
president. Spain had suddenly conveyed Louisiana to France, and Napoleon 
was meditating the abrogation of the peace of Amiens and the declaration of war 
against England. In such a war France could not well retain her distant posses- 
sions against the superior naval power of her old and grasping enemy. Napoleon 
had a property which in case of war, he was likely to lose. He had resolved on 
war, and for that purpose needed money, which, fortunately, the American Treas- 
ury could furnish at once. 

Instead of the Island of New Orleans the President’s dream now embraced 
the whole of the Louisiana purchase, extending from the Mississippi River to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Livingston, of New York, the associate of Jefferson, in 1776, on the Com- 
mittee to frame the Declaration of Independence, was now Minister to France, 
but he was unfortunately embarrassed by his committal to the acquisition of 
New Orleans alone. Monroe’s term, as Governor of Virginia, had just expired. 
He had formerly served the country most acceptably at the French court. He 
was the devoted friend, personally and politically, of Jefferson. They were both 
committed to the ‘strict construction” theory of the Constitution. This narrow 
view of the instrument, on which their party had come into power, absolutely 
forbade the acquisition of territory by purchase. But Louisiana was necessary 
not only to the growth, but to the maintenance of the Union. It mattered not 
that the professions of the Republican party had to be violated. The prize out- 
weighed the virtue of party consistency. Jefferson himself was forced to admit 
the want of power, but having resolved on the act, he said: ‘The less that is 
said about any constitutional difficulty the better.” Again he said: “It will be 
desirable for Congress to do what is necessary in silence.” 

With these views he despatched Monroe to Paris. For obvious reasons writ- 
ten instructions were avoided ; but it is quite certain that unlimited discretion to 
the Minister had resulted from a careful comparison of views. 

It was under these circumstances that in 1803 the vast domain known as 
“The Louisiana Purchase” was obtained by the United States for the paltry con- 
sideration of fifteen million dollars. 

This of itself added immensely to Jefferson’s popularity. Internal taxation 
had been abolished. Rigid economy of administration had been introduced. 
The public debt was in the course of rapid extinction. The rigorous ceremonials 
of former administrations had given place to the simplest forms, and the temples 
of power had been made accessible to the humblest citizen. The country en- 
joyed great prosperity, and a spirit of contentment pervaded the land. 

Jefferson’s second election, in 1804, was almost without opposition—his vote 
being 162 to 14 for C. C. Pinkney, the Federal candidate. 
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The second term of the President was far less successful than the first. A 
political exigency in France had forced the sale of Louisiana, and its opportune 
purchase had given Jefferson unbounded popularity, and linked his name-with the 
future greatness of his country. But the impending hostilities producing that 
exigency had now been declared. France and England were again in open war, and 
each, to wound the other, had recklessly trampled upon the rights of the United 
States. English orders in council blockaded the ports of France, and Napo- 
leon’s Berlin decrees equally closed those of Engiand against neutral commerce. 
The right of search was claimed by both powers, and offensively exercised by 
England. Time had now brought its inevitable revenges. Jefferson was again 
confronted by conditions in which he manifested more or less of weakness and 
incapacity. In peace his statesmanship was always creditable, and at times, truly 
magnificent. In the presence of war he was too often vacillating and incompe- 
tent. The embargo on the commerce of his own country, which he suggested, 
was hardly less injurious than the wrongs of which he complained. The remedy 
was worse, if possible, than the disease. 

Aaron Burr, in contesting for the presidency in 1801, had forfeited the confi- 
dence of his own party, and for killing Hamilton ina duel in 1804, he had incurred 
the hatred of the Federalists, and lost the respect of all parties. In his despera- 
tion he had organized an expedition to proceed down the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers with a view, as was supposed, of invading Mexico, or segregating from 
the United States a portion of its territory. He was arrested for treason and 
brought to Richmond, where he was finally tried for a high misdemeanor in or- 
ganizing forces against Spain within the United States. In this prosecution, as 
in the impeachment of Judge Chase of the Supreme Court, executive encour- 
agement and aid were offensively open and notorious. 

When the embargo had almost ruined the commercial States of the Union, 
it was modified by a non-intercourse act with France and England, to take effect 
on March 4, 1809, the last day of Jefferson’s term. 

At the close of his second term Jefferson permanently retired from office, 
and spent his remaining years at Monticello. 

By a singular coincidence both he and John Adams died on July 4, 1826, 
just fifty years after they had signed the Declaration of Independence. 

The brief facts already recited clearly indicate the character of the man. He 
was a bold and original thinker. With him mere precedent was without weight. 
By nature he was a democrat, plain, simple, and unostentatious. He not only 
believed in the capacity of the people for self-government, but in their honest 
wish to govern aright. In the struggle of the Revolution his devotion to the 
rights of the people against English tyranny took the form of religious enthu- 
siasm. In France he witnessed the sufferings and misery of the down-trodden 
poor, whose wild vengeance he believed to be justified by the long ages of op- 
pression and wrong under which they had groaned. 

He distrusted power and naturally sought to restrict its exercise. Hating 
monarchy, he feared to delegate large powers of government even in republican 
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forms. Hating an aristocracy, he encouraged the masses to demand equality in 
civil, political, and social rights. 

His political inconsistencies resulted from the usual impossibility of reconcil- 
ing theory and practice. When his opponents were in power, their purposes, he 
thought, were accomplished through violations of the constitution. An equally 
dangerous exercise of power by his friends failed to excite his alarm. Feeling 
conscious within himself of an honest purpose to subserve the good of the peo- 
ple and to perpetuate their liberties, he found ready justification for every act 
having, in his judgment, those ends in view. 

America has produced no man so dear to the masses of its people as Thomas 
Jefferson. He was an iconoclast, but the images broken by him were the idols 
of a past age, and no longer deserved the worship of a free people. 


2 GA ca7 ze. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
(1757-1804) 


HE parentage of Alexander Hamilton is 
dE eS by his son and biographer as of 
mingled Scottish and French ancestry— 
Scottish on the father’s side, Huguenot on 
the mother’s. Students of the doctrine of 
temperaments may find something to ponder 
over in such a fusion under the genial ray 
of the southern sun. Given the key, they 
may unlock with it many cabinets in the 
idiosyncrasy of the future Hamilton ; Scot- 
tish perseverance and integrity, French hon- 
or and susceptibility, tropical fervor. Be 
that as it may, Alexander Hamilton first 
saw the light in the West India island, St. 
Christopher, January 11,1757. His father 
was a trader or captain, sailing between the 
islands of the archipelago, whose business 
brought him into relation with Nicholas Cruger, a wealthy merchant of Santa 
Cruz, in intimate relation with New York, in whose counting-house the son was 
placed at the age of twelve. He was a boy of quick intellect, in advance of his 
years, and had already made much of limited opportunities of instruction, as we 
may learn from an exceedingly well-penned epistle, addressed thus early to a 
school-fellow who had found his way to New York. In this remarkable letter, 
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the boy seems to have written with prophetic instinct. ‘To confess my weak- 
ness, Ned,” he says, ‘‘my ambition is prevalent, so that I contemn the grovelling 
condition of a clerk or the like, to which my fortune condemns me, and would 
willingly risk my life, though not my character, to exalt my station. . . . I 
mean to prepare the way for futurity. . . . I shall conclude by saying, I wish 
there was a war.” This may be regarded as a boyish rhapsody ; but all boys are 
not given to such rhapsodies. 

The clerk had his hours for study as well as for the counting-room, and doubt- 
less practised his pen in composition, for we hear of his writing an account of a 
fearful hurricane which visited the island, a narrative which appears to have been 
published, since it attracted the attention of the governor. These evidences of 
talent determined his friends to send him to New York to complete his education. 
He came, landing at Boston in the autumn of 1772, and was received at New 
York by the correspondents of Dr. Knox, a clergyman who had become inter- 
ested in his welfare in Santa Cruz. He was immediately introduced to the school 
of Francis Barber, at Elizabethtown, where he enjoyed the society of the Boudi- 
nots, Livingstons, and other influential people of the colony. He studied early, 
and at the close of the year presented himself to Doctor Witherspoon, at Prince- 
ton, with a request to be permitted to overleap some of the usual collegiate terms 
according to his qualifications. As this wascontrary to the usage of the place, he 
entered King’s College, now Columbia, in New York, with the special privileges 
he desired. In addition to the usual studies, he attended the anatomical course of 

Clossey. Colonel Troup, at this time his room-fellow, testifies to his earnest re- 
ligious feeling, a very noticeable thing in a youth of his powers. He wrote verses 
freely—among them doggerel burlesques of the productions of the ministerial 
writers of the day. 

The Revolution was now fairly getting under way, and in the opening tumul- 
tuous scenes in New York, strong hands were wanted at the wheel. Hamilton, 
at the age of seventeen, in 1774, did not hesitate in making his decision. He 
entered the field against the dashing young president of the college, Myles 
Cooper, of convivial memory, in a reply in Holt’s Gazette to some Tory manifesto 
of that divine. About this time, after the adjournment of Congress, at the close 
of the year, he also published a pamphlet in vindication of the measures of Con- 
gress, against the attacks of Seabury and Wilkins. The contest, however, was 
one which was not to be decided by the pen alone. The old prerogative lawyers 
and divines were not to be shaken out of their seats by the constitutional argu- 
ments of such young counsellors as Hamilton and Jay. The hard hands of the 
committee of mechanics were much more demonstrative. Myles Cooper, Sea- 
bury, and their brethren very naturally suspected the logic, and laughed at the 
novel measures of the day by which the popular party in their restrictive, non- 
importation measures proposed to dispense with the wisdom of Lords and Com- 
mons, and starve themselves into independence. It is well sometimes to look at 
that side of the question, too. 

But all the pooh-poohing in the world over the best wine in the colony, was 
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not to stop the affair which had commenced. Volunteers were drilling, men of 
sound heads and stout hearts were getting ready for action. There were certain 
cannon to be removed from the Battery ; Hamilton was engaged in the duty 
with his comrades, ‘‘ Hearts of oak” they called themselves; a boat approached 
from the man-of-war Asia, in the harbor ; the citizens fired ; the fire was returned 
from the ship, and one of Hamilton’s company was killed. The Liberty Boys 
spread the alarm and gathered in a mob, threatening to attack the college and 
seize its president, Myles Cooper. Hamilton, who was no friend to riot, little as 
he was afraid of discussion or of force, interposed with a speech from the college 
steps, while the president, roused from his bed, half naked, took refuge on the 
shore, wandering over the island in the night to the old Stuyvesant mansion, 
whence he was the next day finally removed from America in his Majesty’s ves- 
sel, the Kingfisher. The royal governor, Tryon, took refuge in the Asia shortly 
after. ) 

Hamilton now turned his attention in earnest to military affairs, making 
choice of the artillery service, in which he gained some instruction from a British 
soldier, and by aid of the popular leader, McDougal, received from the conven- 
tion the appointment of captain of the Provincial Company of Artillery. He 
had only recently completed his nineteenth year. It was early, but not so very 
early fora man of genius; for the child in such cases is the father of the man, 
and youth is an additional spur to exertion. But this was not all. The young 
captain was engaged, not only in the gymnastics of drilling recruits, but he was 
reading, thinking, and working out problems in political economy for himself— 
and the future. Dr. Johnson said that he learned little after eighteen ; Hamil- 
ton would seem to have laid the foundation at least, of all his knowledge before 
twenty. ‘His military books of this period,” says his son, “give an interesting 
exhibition of his train of thought. In the pay-book of his company, amid vari- 
ous general speculations and extracts from the ancients, chiefly relating to poli- 
tics and war, are intermingled tables of political arithmetic, considerations on 
commerce, the value of the relative productions which are its objects, the balance 
of trade, the progress of population, and the principles on which depends the 
value of a circulating medium; and among his papers there remains a carefully 
digested outline of a plan for the political and commercial history of British 
America, compiled at this time.” There is the germ in all this of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

The battle of Long Island now ensued on the vain attempt to resist the land- 
ing of Howe and his British troops, followed by the masterly retreat of Washing- 
ton, in which Hamilton brought up the rear. The subsequent American proceed- 
ings in the evacuation of the city, the passage from the island to Westchester, and 
the subsequent retreat before Cornwallis through the Jerseys under Washington, 
if they had little of glory, at least required their full share of military determina- 
tion and endurance. Hamilton was active throughout the campaign. At White 
Plains and on the Raritan, at Trenton and Princeton, his artillery did good ser- 
vice. When he entered Morristown, his original company of a hundred was re- 
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duced by the accidents of war to twenty-five. Here, on March 1, 1777, leaving 
the line of the army, he became attached to the staff of Washington as his aid. 
This was the commencement of that half military, half civil relation which iden- 
tified Hamilton in joint labors and councils with the Father of his Country. 

Hamilton became, in fact, the nght-hand man of Washington, not only dur- 
ing the war, but throughout his subsequent political career, and no better proof 
than this can be had at once of the sagacity of Washington in selecting his in- 
struments, and of the honor and worth of Hamilton in so long and so successfully 
maintaining this distinguished position. In the staff of the commander-in-chief, 
Hamilton, we are told, acquired the title, “The Little Lion.” His spirit and 
courage were shown in numerous instances, particularly in the battle of Mon- 
mouth, where Lee exposed bravery to such violent hazards, an affair out of which 
grew a duel between that officer and Colonel John Laurens, one of Washington's 
aids, in which Hamilton was the second of his friend and associate. Nor was 
Hamilton’s counsel less serviceable in interviews with the French officers, and 
those frequent negotiations with the different portions of the army, and with Con- 
gress, which were among the hardest necessities of Washington’s campaigns. 

The relation of anieon to Washington, as a member ‘of his militar y family, 
was suddenly brought to a termination at head-quarters on the Hudson, in Feb- 
ruary, 1781. The difference arose in a momentary forgetfulness of temper on 
the part of Washington. For some purpose of consultation he required the pres- 
ence of Hamilton, who was detained from keeping the appointment on the in- 
stant, for it appears to have been a.delay of but a few moments. Washington, 
however, was impatient, and meeting Hamilton at the head of the stairs, angrily 
exclaimed, “Colonel Hamilton, you have kept me waiting at the head of the 
stairs these ten minutes; I must tell you, sir, you treat me with disrespect.” 
Hamilton firmly replied, “I am not conscious of it, sir; but since you have 
thought it necessary to tell me so, we part.” “ Very well, sir,” said Washington, 
“if it be your choice,” or something to that effect, and the friends separated. 
Washington immediately opened the way for the Secretary’s continuance at his 
post, but, without any feeling of asperity, the overture was declined. Hamilton, 
however, proffered his services and counsel. With no other man than Washing- 
ton, indeed, could the subordinate relation have continued so long, and Hamilton 
had often thought of renouncing it ; but he saw in Washington the man for the 
times, the great representative of a great cause, for which minor considerations 
must be sacrificed. Writing at this moment to Schuyler, he says, ‘“‘ The General 
is a very honest man; his competitors have slender abilities and less integrity. 
His popularity has often been essential to the safety of America, and is still of 
great importance to it. These considerations have influenced my past conduct 
respecting him, and will influence my future. I think it is necessary he should 
be supported.” 

Hamilton was now desirous to resume active service in the line, and after 
some discussion as to rank, received the command of a New York battalion of 
light infantry, which he led right manfully at the siege of Yorktown. He wa 
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anxious to signalize himself at this crowning act of the war by some distinguished 
exercise of bravery, and when, at an advanced period of the approaches, a re- 
doubt was to be stormed, he eagerly solicited the forlorn hope from Washington. 
Advancing to the charge with characteristic spirit, at the point of the bayonet, 
exposed to a heavy fire, he struggled through the ditch, and surmounting the de- 
fences, took the work in the most brilliant manner. He gallantly arrested the 
slaughter at the first moment, and thus placed his humanity upon a level with his 
bravery. 

The war being now brought to an end, Hamilton turned his attention to the 
law, and in a few months’ ardent devotion—the devotion of Hamilton was al- 
ways ardent—at Albany to the study with the aid of his friend, Colonel Troup, 
and the stimulus of his recent marriage, qualified himself thoroughly for the prac- 
tice of the profession. He was admitted to the Supreme Court at its July term, 
1782. About the same time, at the solicitation of Robert Morris, the financier 
of Congress, he accepted the appointment of receiver of the continental taxes in 
the State of New York, with the understanding that his exertions were to be em- 
ployed in impressing upon the Legislature the wants and objects of the Govern- 
ment. In pursuance of this, he urged resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted in July, 1782, recommending the call of a convention for the purpose of 
revising and amending the Articles of Confederation. He was also elected by 
the Legislature of this year a member of Congress. He bore an active part in 
its debates, and was greatly employed in its important financial measures. 

On the final departure of the British from New York, in 1783, Hamilton be- 
came a resident of the city with his family, and devoted himself assiduously to 
the practice of his profession. He was constantly, however, looked to as a pub- 
lic man. We find him, in 1784, appealing to the public under the signature of 
Phocion, in favor of more liberal and enlightened views in regard to the loyal- 
ists of the late Revolution, and their rights of property. In 1786 he is a member 
of the State Assembly, and in September of the same year among the delegates of 
the five States which, at the instance of Virginia, met at Annapolis to confer on 
the commercial interests of the country ; a too limited representation, indeed, to 
achieve the objects in view, but the precursor of the great Federal Convention 
at Philadelphia of the following year. 

We have seen Hamilton’s early studies of the theoretical workings of gov- 
ernment. His practical experience, in the army of Washington, of the imperfec- 
tions of Congress and the defects of the old confederation, was not likely to let him 
forget the subject. Authority in government, rules in legislation, financial meas- 
ures, taxes, loans, and a bank, were topics constantly before his mind. The Con- 
vention of 1787 gave him, at length, the wished-for opportunity to enter upon a 
full discussion of his plans in a cause and before an audience worthy of his powers. 
Washington was the presiding officer, Franklin was in attendance ; it was a con- 
gregation of notables—Rufus King, Oliver Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, William 
Livingston, Robert Morris, Gouverneur Morris, John Dickinson, Luther Martin, 
James Madison, George Wythe, John Rutledge, and others as worthy. Much 
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has been said of Hamilton’s course in this Convention, and of his advocacy of 
monarchical views. It is true that a plan of government which he supported in 
a speech of length and eloquence, provided several features, as the life tenure of 
the President and senators, and the appointment of State officers by the General 
Government, which, in the interpretation of some minds, as Patrick Henry used 
to express it, ‘was an awful squinting toward monarchy ;” but, on the other 
hand, it should be remembered that the Convention was a meeting for consulta- 
tion, with closed doors, in a committee of the whole, in which perfect freedom in 
the interchange of views was desirable ; that, in the view of our own day, other 
members displayed heresies quite as obnoxious, and that in the final resolves of 
the Constitution, Hamilton, with the others, yielded his prejudices, and became 
the firm defender of the instrument as it was adopted, and substantially now stands. 

Remember the age of Hamilton at this time—twenty-nine ; a greater prodigy 
in the Convention at Philadelphia than the youth in the army of Washington. 
To no one probably are we more indebted for the Constitution than to Hamil- 
ton. The Convention which laid the instrument before the country for its adop- 
tion had scarcely adjourned, when, in company with Madison and Jay, he took 
up the pen in its explanation and defence, in the celebrated series of papers, 
“The Federalist,” originally published in the New York Dazly Advertiser. 
Hamilton began and closed the work. Of its eighty-five papers much the 
greater portion, it is believed, were written by him. 

The discussion of the financial and military powers, the executive and the 
judiciary, fell to his pen... In the New York Convention he was again the effi- 
cient advocate of the adoption of the Constitution. Ina separate series of pa- 
pers, signed Philo Publius, published in another journal, Hamilton, assisted by 
his friends, met various objections, the discussion of which would have marred 
the unity of ‘‘ The Federalist,” which was thus left a classical commentary upon 
the Constitution. 

Having been thus instrumental in forming the Constitution, Hamilton was 
destined to be one of the most active agents of its powers. When the new gov- 
ernment went into operation, under its provisions he was summoned by Wash- 
ington, to the discharge of one of the most onerous duties of the department, in 
his appointment as Secretary of the Treasury. He continued in office six years, 
marking his administration—for such it was in his province—by his report and 
measures for the funding of the public debt, the excise revenue system, which 
he was called upon to assert in arms during the insurrection of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the creation of a National Bank. His reports on these subjects, and 
on manufactures, in which he advocated protection, are among the most impor- 
tant contributions of their kind to our national archives. In allusion to the 
financial measures of Hamilton, and their success at the time in the welfare of 
the country, Daniel Webster, in a speech at New York, half a century afterward, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ He smote the rock of the national resources, and abundant streams 
of revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of the public, and it 
sprung upon its feet.” 
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The measures of Hamilton, however, were not adopted without opposition. 
Jefferson was their persistent opponent ; local interests and State pretensions 
arose to thwart the measures of Government, and gave birth to the party feuds of 
Federalism and its opponents. A growing element of disaffection was added to 
the political caldron in the relations with England and the disturbing influences 
of the principles of the French Revolution. Hamilton bore the brunt of much of 
this popular opposition, which came to a crisis in the discussions attending the 
British Treaty of Jay, in 1794, as he defended its provisions in the papers signed 
“Camillus,” while it was before the country, and advocated its leading neutrality 
principles in “The Letters of Pacificus,” published by him the previous year. 
When France had wearied out all indulgence by her aggressions on the high seas, 
and by her treatment of our ministers at Paris, and Washington was again called to 
the field in anticipation of an expected invasion, Hamilton was appointed second 
in command, and now employed himself in the organization of the army. On 
the death of Washington he became commander-in-chief. On the conclusion of 
a treaty with France the army disbanded. 

In the intervals of these public duties, Hamilton was actively employed in his 
profession in the higher courts of the State. The late Chancellor Kent after- 
ward recalled his ‘“‘ clear, elegant, and fluent style and commanding manner. He 
never made any argument in court without displaying his habit of thinking and 
resorting at once to some well-founded principle of law, and drawing his deduc- 
tions logically from his premises. Law was always treated by him as a science, 
founded on established principles. His manners were gentle, affable, and kind. 
He appeared to be frank, liberal, and courteous in all his professional inter- 
course.” 

The last important trial in which Hamilton was engaged, the case of the 
People against Harry Croswell, in the Supreme Court, a few months before his 
untimely death, is memorable also for his maintenance of the right of juries to 
determine the law as well as the fact in cases of libel. 

The party politics of the time had been broken up in the simplicity of their 
outline by the administration of John Adams. Aaron Burr was the most promi- 
nent intriguer in the field. He had attained the vice-presidency, and the choice 
hung for a while suspended between him and Jefferson for the presidency. Be- 
tween the two, Hamilton, who had formed an unfavorable opinion of the charac- 
ter of Burr, preferred his old antagonist, Jefferson, and cast his influence accord- 
ingly. When Burr afterward sought the office of Governor of New York, in a 
contest with a member of his own Republican party, in which he relied upon the 
support of the Federalists, he was defeated by Hamilton, who made no secret of 
his opposition. Smarting under the failure of his intrigue, Burr determined to 
challenge the honest man who stood in his way to power. He had no ground 
of personal offence bringing Hamilton within any justifiable pretensions even of 
the lax code of the duellist. The expressions which he called upon him to 
avow or disavow, were vague, and were based upon the report of a person who 
specified neither time, place, nor the words. It was a loose matter of hearsay 
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which was alleged—evidently a wanton provocation to a murderous duel. Burr 
demanded so broad a retraction from Hamilton of all he might have said, that 
compliance was impossible. It was an attempt to procure an indorsement of his 
character at the cost of the moral character of the indorser. Hamilton despised 
the manceuvre, but perceiving that a meeting was forced upon him, and unhap- 
pily determining, contrary to his better judgment, that his usefulness would be 
destroyed in the public affairs of the times if he avoided the contest, fell into the 
fatal snare. 

He executed his will, in which he made provision for his family and creditors, 
thinking tenderly of his wife, enjoining his children to bear in mind she had been 
to them the most devoted and best of mothers. On the night preceding the ap- 
pointment he wrote a paper declaring his intention to throw away his fire, and 
acquitting himself before the world of the malice of the duellist, while he rested 
his conduct upon his usefulness to his country. The next morning, July 11th, they 
met at Weehawken ; the weapons were pistols, the distance ten paces. The duel 
was fought within a few feet of the shore, in a woodland scene beneath the cliff 
opposite the present inhabited portion of New York, at a spot now traversed or 
closely approached by the river road, but then readily accessible only by water. 
Hamilton fell at the first fire, mortally wounded, his pistol-shot striking at ran- 
dom a twig some seven feet above the head of his antagonist. Burr fled, a wan- 
derer over the earth. Hamilton was carried across the river, supported by Pen- 
dleton and Dr. Hosack, to the house of his friend, Mr. Bayard, at Greenwich. 
He was there enabled to take farewell of his family, and receive the last conso- 
lations of religion from the hands of Bishop Moore. He died on the afternoon 
of Thursday, July 12, 1804. , 

The reception of the fatal news sent a thrill of horror through the community. 
The brilliant, fiery youth of Hamilton, which had lighted his countrymen to victory 
and a place among the nations—Hamilton, the counsellor of Washington, the 
consummate statesman of the Constitution, the reliance of the State, the hope 
of the future : visions such as these were contrasted in the popular mind with his 
wretched fall. We perhaps darken the shades of the picture, for time and proof 
have added to the greatness of Hamilton, and Burr waited not for death to ex- 
hibit the penury of his fame. But the men who knew the heart of Hamilton, 
who saw in him the bulwark of the State, his contemporaries, wept his fate with 
no common lamentation. New York gave her public honors to his grave. Gou- 
verneur Morris, with strenuous words, delivered the funeral oration by the side of 
his bier, under the portico of old Trinity ; and Mason, the pulpit orator of his 
time, thundered his strong sentences at the crime which had robbed the world of 
Hamilton. 
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GOUNT) DESMIRABEAW * 


BY CHARLES S. HATHAWAY 
(1749-1791) 


ONORE GABRIEL RIQUETTI, COUNT DE 

MIRABEAU, one of the most eminent 
among the great authors, orators, and states- 
men of France, was born on March 9, 17409, 
on his father’s estate at Bignon, near Ne- 
mours. 

The earliest of Mirabeau’s ancestors of 
whom there is any notable record, was Jean 
Riquetti, a prominent merchant at Mar- 
seilles, who, in 1570, bought the chateau 
and estate of Mirabeau, near Pertuis, from 
the well-known Provengal family of Barras, 
and who, a few years later, acquired the title 
of Esquire. 

In 1685, one hundred and fifteen years 
after the purchase above mentioned, Honoré 
Riquetti, lineal descendant of the Marseilles 
merchant, obtained the title of Marquis de 
Mirabeau, and there was born to this marquis a son, Jean Antoine Riquetti, who 
achieved a worthy record as a soldier, but whose prominent place in history is 
due to the fact that he was the grandfather of the great Mirabeau. 

Victor Riquetti, son of this second Marquis de Mirabeau and father of the 
great, the Count de Mirabeau, was in his early manhood an indifferent soldier, 
but he afterward became distinguished as a writer and leader in French politics. 
His wife (the mother of Count de Mirabeau) was Marie Genevieve, daughter of 
M. de Vassan, a brigadier in the French army, she being, also, the widow of the 
Marquis de Saulyebceuf. This union, entered into without a previous meeting 
between the principals to the contract, and at a time when the Marquis de Mira- 
beau was well started in his career as a politician, was not a happy one. The new 
husband was more loyal to politics than to his wife, so that, when their son, who 
was destined to achieve fame, was but thirteen years old, there was a separation 
between the parents by mutual consent. 

Thus, in outline, is indicated the ancestry of Mirabeau through a period of 
nearly two centuries, and, meagre as the showing is, it is evident that he was the 
scion of a long line of wealth and nobility, his paternal ancestors having served 
with credit as soldiers, while his father was eminent asa politician. There is a 
second group of facts which bear interestingly upon the career under discussion. 

18 * Copyright, 1894, by Selmar Hess. 
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Mirabeau the great was born at a time when more than two-thirds of France was 
in the hands of privileged classes—the king, the nobility, and the clergy—and at 
a time, too, when the structure founded upon years of feudalism and absolutism 
was about to be shaken to its base by the magic of popular public opinion. 

Under such conditions, at such a time, and from such stock, occurred the birth 
of Mirabeau the great; a coming into the world of a babe ‘scarce half made 
up ;” a child with a head so large that it was a dire deformity, with one foot 
sadly twisted, and with a tongue that was tied ; in brief, an infant ogre born with 
teeth. So great was the chagrin of the father that he made no effort to conceal 
his dislike for the misshapen child. Hence, when at three years of age the little 
one was left wretchedly pitted by a severe attack of small-pox, its fate was listed. 
It must not, could not, bear the name of Mirabeau. 

Accordingly, when the youngster was fourteen years old—after several years 
of instruction under the private tutorship of Lachabeaussiére, A¢ve—he was en- 
tered under the fictitious name of ‘“ Pierre Buffiére,” at a private military school 
in Paris. Here, strong of limb, body, and mind, industrious and aggressive, he 
remained for four years. Then his father placed him in the Berry regiment of 
cavalry, which regiment had been commanded, sixty-two years before, by his 
erandfather. 

This event marked the end of a boyhood which had been clouded by an al- 
most entire absence of paternal favor, and wholly free from maternal care—the 
mother’s absence having been secured by the father, by a de¢tre de cachet. In ad- 
dition, that boyhood had been irritated and embittered by a continuous and ex- 
asperating development of his natural personal disfigurement., His enormous 
head grew less in harmony with his torso, his lips and nose became thick and 
heavy, great moles revealed themselves upon his cheeks, and in every way, physi- 
cally, his growth was a perpetual disappointment. 

However, he was now (1767) the eighteen-year old “‘ Pierre Buffiere,” a lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, conscious of his exceptional mental strength and somewhat 
vain thereof, and full of ambition and determination to win as he wished and in 
spite of all of his many obstacles. Unfortunately, but most naturally, consider- 
ing his temperament, the first test of his will, his passion, and his determination, 
resulted in his victory. He won the affection of a young woman to whom his 
colonel had long been devoted, and the scandal resulting therefrom caused the 
father to obtain a Ze¢tre de cachet, by authority of which the indiscreet young 
man was placed in confinement in the Isle of Rhé. Immediately the prisoner be- 
gan his first illustration of his ability to gain to his own purposes the ability and 
influence of others—one of his strongest and most useful characteristics. Within 
two months he had secured the esteem and confidence of his jailer, so that that 
official soon made a most favorable report, upon the strength of which Mirabeau 
was accepted as a volunteer to accompany the French expedition sent (in 1769) to 
conquer Corsica. So well did the young soldier conduct himself during this 
campaign, that he was not only promoted to a captaincy in the dragoons, but he 
effected a partial reconciliation with his father, returned to Provence, was per- 
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mitted to assume his true name and title, and was presented at court. In June, 
1772, he married, by his father’s advice, Marie Emile de Covet, only daughter of 
the Marquis de Marignane. She came to him portionless, and he, impetuous, am- 
bitious, and extravagant, became, during the next two years, deeply involved in 
debt. The marriage was a failure. Again the father utilized the /e¢tre de cachet, 
and a second time was Mirabeau a prisoner (August 23, 1774), this time in the 
Chateau d’If, at Marseilles. Here it was that he wrote his first work of which 
we have any exact knowledge, its title being: ‘Essai sur le Despotisme.” 

In the following year he was transferred from the Chateau d’If to the Castle 
of Joux, where he was less strictly confined. He had the freedom of the place 
and frequent opportunities for visiting the near-by town of Pontarlier. It was 
in this town that he first met Marie Thérése, the Marchioness de Monnier, the 
young and attractive wife of an aged magistrate. A love affair was the result, 
and it culminated in August, 1776, in an elopement, first to Switzerland and then 
to Amsterdam. For over nine months the fugitive pair lived together in the 
Dutch capital, Mirabeau, under the assumed name of St. Mathieu, earning a 
livelihood as a pamphleteer and by making translations for Holland publishers. 
Meanwhile the tribunal of Pontarlier had condemned both parties—Mirabeau to 
be beheaded and his companion (his ‘“ Sophie,” as she is most widely known) to 
imprisonment for life. On May 14, 1777, they were arrested at Amsterdam, and 
Mirabeau was imprisoned by a Ze¢tye de cachet in the Castle of Vincennes, while 
Sophie was surrendered to the Pontarlier authorities. 

For three and a half years thereafter Mirabeau was in confinement, a term 
which proved sufficient to temper his passion, and during which he wrote his well- 
known “ Letters to Sophie,” the ‘ Erotica Biblion,” and ‘“‘ My Conversion.” He 
also wrote, during this time, his first worthy political production, the “ Lettres 
de Cachet.” He was released from this imprisonment on December 13, 1780, 
and at once sought out Sophie, to quarrel with and leave her, and so, fortunately, 
end the most disgraceful portion of his life. 

Mirabeau, now thirty-one years old, and, according to the times, most liber- 
ally experienced in the ways of the then turbulent world, undertook, as his first 
task, the removal of the sentence of death which still confronted him. Not only 
did he succeed in this, but, by his plausibility and eloquence, he shifted the en- 
tire cost of the proceedings to the shoulders of the complainant—the aged mag- 
istrate he had so grossly wronged. His next venture was an effort before the 
tribunal of Aix, to compel his wife to return to him. Here he failed, as also he 
failed in an effort to compromise a suit pending between his father and mother. 
Not only that, but by his pleadings his mother became forever alienated from 
him, and by reason of his bitter attacks upon the rulings of the court he was 
forced to leave Paris. Locating at Amsterdam, he began his lasting and re- 
spectable relations with Madame de Nehra, daughter of Zwier van Haren, a 
Dutch writer and politician. She wasa woman of education and refinement, who 
exercised a valuable influence over his rapidly growing celebrity, bringing out 
his good qualities, subduing his undesirable characteristics, and encouraging all 
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of his better ambitions. It was at her suggestion that he went to England, after 
a brief stay in Holland, while she repaired to Paris. His mission—which he ac- 
complished—was to publish his “ Considérations sur |’Ordre de Cincinnatus ” and 
his ‘ Doutes sur la Liberté de I’Escaut ;” while her mission, also successful, was 
to establish peace between Mirabeau and the authorities at the French capital. 

During twenty years of the thirty-six years he had lived, Mirabeau had been, 
either through his father’s intervention or by his own acts, a constant topic of 
consideration by the French authorities. On the other hand, by virtue of his 
writings, his declared enmity to all forms of tyranny and oppression, and his dis- 
taste for pretence, he had become a popular idol. He was, as Carlyle puts it, 
“a swallower of formulas,” and it seems he had the ability to digest such food 
thus taken. Therefore, upon his return to Paris in April, 1785, he made a series 
of attacks upon agiotage, or stock jobbing, most effectively assaulting the Com- 
pagnie des Eaux and the Banque de St. Charles. While such efforts proved 
offensive to the government, it caused such an appreciation of his ability that he 
was sent, in June, 1786, on a secret mission to Berlin. He remained there for 
half a year, and during that time he secured the material for his notable work, 
‘‘ Histoire Secréte de la Cour de Berlin.” Among other writings which he pro- 
duced about this time were his “ Moses Mendelssohn, ou la Réforme politique des 
Juifs,” and his pamphlet “ Dénonciation de lAgiotage,” aimed against the policy 
of Calonne. Again he was in danger of the /e¢tre de cachet, and so he repaired 
to Brunswick, where he finished his work “ De la Monarchie Prussienne,” which 
was published in 1788. 

Up to 1789, Mirabeau had been a dramatic character, an individual revelation 
of theatric passion, a figure-piece single and alone; but the climax was at hand. 
The achievement of American independence had been an object-lesson most 
potent. Louis and his queen, Marie Antoinette, could not check the storm, and 
for the first time in one hundred and seventy-three years, France was to have an 
assembly of the nation by its representatives. The ‘third estate” was aroused 
and the States-General was summoned. Mirabeau, having a deep-rooted desire 
to provide for France a government in accord with the wishes and intent of a 
majority of the people, and having been rejected by the noblesse of his own dis- 
trict, presented himself to the ‘third estate,” as a candidate. He was elected 
both for Aix and for Marseilles, and he decided to sit for Aix. Naturally an 
enthusiast, he was present (May 4, 1789) at the opening of the States-General, 
but with excellent sagacity he entered that body as an independent. To the end 
of his life, twenty-three months later, he maintained that independence. 

When, being shut out in the rain from the great hall of the Estates, the “ third 
estate” established themselves in the adjacent tennis-court, and when, being ejected 
from there, they came together again and forced the king to recognize them as 
the representatives of the nation; through all these earlier and wiser stages of the 
great revolt, Mirabeau was the leader and director. But when, on June 5, 1780, 
a resolution was passed by the delegates declaring themselves—the people, the 
Commons of France—to be the National Assembly, he spoke and worked bravely 
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and eloquently against abandoning the old order of things before formulating an 
exact and sufficient policy as its successor. He declared the action a hasty one, 
and finally avoided the issue in the only way possible, by absenting himself when 
the vote was taken. And yet, eight days later, at the close of the royal sitting, 
he bade the grand master of ceremonies: “Go and tell your master we are here by 
the power of the people, and that we are only to be driven out by that of the 
bayonet.” 

He advised the Assembly against the publication of pompous proclamations, 
and classed the demonstration of the night of August 4th as a theoretical display 
of liberty wholly without practical value. He was opposed to mob-law, and in 
no sense was he dazzled by the fall of the Bastille. He pleaded in favor of the 
royal right to veto, and proclaimed that he was willing, even, to advocate 
a “restoration of the king’s legitimate authority as the only means of saving 
France.” 

He was a leader of magnificent power, enthusiastic in the advocacy and sup- 
port of his convictions; a statesman who would not speak, write or do, in poli- 
tics, anything not in accord with his estimate as to what was right. True, he 
was accused of treason for speaking in support of the king’s right to proclaim 
war or peace, but three days thereafter he defended himself against the charge, 
and with overwhelming success. He was a leader who worked prodigiously. 
In addition to his duties as a member of the Assembly, he was also publisher and 
editor of a paper first called the Journal des Etats-Généraux, later the Lettres 
a mes Constituants, and at last the Courrzer de Provence. As clerk of the Com- 
ité Diplomatique of the Assembly and because of his thorough knowledge of 
foreign affairs, he was the constant adviser of Montmorin, the foreign secretary. 
Thus, by his wise appreciation of the subject, he established harmony between 
the Assembly and Montmorin, and so prevented foreign intervention, at the same 
time maintaining the honor of France abroad. But this bulwark to the nation’s 
safety was about to topple and fall, precipitated by its own decay. As in all 


things, Mirabeau had been colossal in his excesses, and like them, the punish- 


ment was great. He wished to live, but he did not fear death. [Early in 1791 
the structure began to weaken, and realizing that the time was at hand, Mirabeau 
carefully collected all of his writings, and after classifying them, forwarded them 
to his firm friend and companion, Sir Gilbert Elliott, in England. So far as he 
was able, he continued to contribute to the guidance and protection of his coun- 
try. He was patient and fearless, his only regret taking the form of a pardon- 
able conceit that, could he but live, the Revolution could be controlled and 
cuided, that the awful Reign of Terror, so soon to follow, could be averted. 
The progress of his decline was without hindrance, in spite of all that science 
could devise. It is reported that, as he looked out from his sick-room, on the 
day of his death, on the brilliant spring-time sun, he said: “If he is not God, he 
is at least his cousin-german.” Those were, it is said, his last spoken words, al- 
though some time later when unable to articulate, he feebly held a pen in his 
hand as he wrote the single word: “dormir.” And so, on April 2, 1791, he 
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died. Thus ended the life of a wondrous statesman ; a singular career, of which 
Carlyle (in his “‘ French Revolution”) says: ‘Strange lot! Forty years of 
that smouldering with foul fire-edamp and vapor enough; then victory over 
that ;—and like a burning mountain, he blazes heaven high ; and for twenty-three 
resplendent months pours out, in flame and molten fire-torrents, all that is in 
him, the Pharos and the Wondersign of an amazed Europe ;—and then lies hol- 


low, cold, forever.” 
LL SR 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE 
(1758-1794) 


AXIMILIEN ISIDORE ROBESPIERRE, the 
leader of the most violent of those theo- 

rizers who overthrew the French monarchy, the 
exponent of all that deep-rooted hatred which 
the commoners of France, as the result of long 
centuries of oppression, harbored against their 
king, nobles, and clergy ; Robespierre, who 
ruled the infant republic during her first bold 
defiance of united Europe, yet whose name 
has become, even among his countrymen, a 
symbol of horror, was born at Arras, in 1758. 
His father was an advocate in the supreme 
council of Artois, and, ruined by his dissipa- 
tion, had left France long before the revolu- 
tion. An orphan at the age of nine, and 
: without fortune, Maximilien was indebted to 
the benevolent protection of the Bishop of Arras, M. de Conzié, for the situation 
of bursar of the College of Louis XIV. We are assured that from his infancy he 
manifested a cruel, reserved, and timid disposition, and an ardent love of liberty 
and independence. After having passed through his studies, and obtained the 
honor of being chosen by his fellow-students to address Louis XVI., upon the 
entrance of that prince into Paris, he returned to Arras, where, having become an 
advocate of the council of Artois, he composed strictures against the magistrates 
of that province. A daring enthusiast, in 1789 he was elected, on account of his 
revolutionary principles, by the third estate of Artois, to a seat in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. We shall not follow him in detail in that assembly : we shall 
simply remark, that he spoke much without obtaining any particular influence, 
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and evinced himself constantly the enthusiastic champion of the people. Robes- 
pierre, in all his harangues, appears to foresee events. The avowed enemy of roy- 
alty, we behold him on the side of republicanism, of which he ventured to alter 
the name on the day when the Assembly decreed the French government mon- 
archical. We behold him again, after the arrest of the king at Varennes, resuming 
his projects for the destruction of that monarch, preparing the movements which 
took place at the Champ-de-Mars, on July 14, 16, 17, 1791, and attacking, on the 
14th, in the Assembly, the principle of the inviolability of the sovereign, in the 
hope of having him arraigned; but at the end of the sitting, finding his opinion 
rejected, he began to tremble for his temerity, and required that they should not 
provoke the ruin of persons who had engaged in that affair. 

If Robespierre was unable to distinguish himself among the orators of the 
Constituent Assembly ; if his principles appeared obnoxious to the innovators act- 
ing from sentiment in 1789 ; if they often drew upon him the indignation of his 
colleagues ; they were the means of his acquiring among the Jacobins that reputa- 
tion and favor which, daily increasing, rendered him at last the idol of the people 
and the ruler of the government. He was called “The Incorruptible.” The 
day of the closing of the Assembly, the populace surrounded him on his coming 
out of the hall, put a crown of oak upon his head, placed him in a carriage, 
and, taking out the horses, dragged him to his house, exclaiming as they moved, 
‘Behold the friend of the people, the great defender,of Liberty!” Robespierre 
was fully sensible of the advantages which might result from his alliance with 
the Jacobins. He devoted himself entirely to the direction of a club bearing that 
name, and refused, in order to give up his whole time to the objects they had in 
view, the office of accuser in the criminal tribunal at Paris, to which he had been 
appointed. Until his election to a seat in the Convention, he was never seen per- 
sonally to engage in those insurrections which produced the atrocious attack upon 
the king, nor in the horrible massacres which, in 1792, covered Paris with mur- 
der and blood, and the French name with eternal opprobrium. He refused even 
to preside at the tribunal of August 1oth, because, as he said, ‘‘ He had long 
since denounced and accused the conspirators, whom this tribunal was ordained to 
judge.” But he had scarcely entered the Convention when he resolved to raise 
his faction upon the ruins of all the others, and his power upon the destruction of 
those factions which he might employ. To attain this end, he was seen at first 
to strengthen the ties by which he had already been united to Marat and Danton, 
and to avail himself particularly of the latter, in order to overthrow the Girondins, 
who, from the fifth session, had suspected his ambition, and accused him of as- 
piring to the dictatorship. It was during this struggle that Louvet pronounced 
against him that very eloquent harangue, which Madame Roland called the 
‘“ Robespierreiad.” Assisted by his brother and by Danton, Robespierre, in the 
sitting of November 5th, overpowered the Girondins, and went to the Jacobins 
to enjoy the fruits of his victory, where Merlin de Thionville declared him an 
eagle, and a barbarous reptile. From that moment he never ceased to promote 
the death of Louis XVI., with an asperity and a perseverance almost incredible. 
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In short, until the fatal day of the martyrdom of that amiable and unfortunate 
prince, he continually importuned the tribune to pronounce upon him (according 
to the expression of one of his colleagues) des vocz/érations de cannibale, and the 
most atrocious prejudgments. It is almost superfluous to add, that he voted for 
his death on the day of the nominal appeal to the nation. 

Within any moderate limits, it would be impossible to give the details of this 
monstrous proceeding. Of all the disorders which had occurred during the 
stormy period which had seen him on the throne of France, Louis was accused. 
He was assigned counsel ; and MM. Tronchet, Lamoignon, Malesherbes, and De 
Séze, with his approbation, undertook his defence. Their exertions, though credit- 
able to themselves, were of no avail; and on January 16, 1793, after hearing 
them in his defence, and his solemn denial of the crimes laid to his charge, and 
after a sitting of nearly thirty-four hours, the punishment of death was awarded. 

Constant in his hatred of the Girondins, Robespierre attacked them with great 
vehemence until May 31st, when he obtained acomplete triumph. His most dan- 
gerous enemies among the men of that faction were outlawed, and others ar- 
rested. The success of this day rendered him absolute ruler of the Convention, 
and founded that tyrannical empire which only terminated with his life. 

Among the factions which had lent him their assistance, the Hebertistes were 
the first that separated from his cause. This faction aspired to sole dominion, but . 
the good fortune or the address of Robespierre was able at once to oppose to it 
the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, and it sunk in March, 1794, under their united 
efforts. Danton, who had been particularly serviceable on this occasion, whose en- 
ergy had been of such utility, who had aided him in sweeping away the other fac- 
tions ; Danton, in short, whom he ought to have considered as the instrument of 
his power, became a formidable enemy, after being for a length of time a most 
devoted friend and faithful ally. The two parties were at issue; one or the other 
must necessarily be overcome. The cunning of Robespierre triumphed over the 
inconsiderate ardor of his rival, whom he took pains to render unpopular by send- 
ing him to enrich himself in Belgium. A few days afterward he was accused, ar- 
rested, and conveyed to the scaffold with Desmoulins, La Croix, Fabre, and others. 
In the course of the same month (April, 1794) he delivered over to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal the remainder of the party of the Hebertistes, and that of the 
Cordeliers, whom he degraded by the name of Atheists, and from that moment to 
the period of his downfall he met no opposition. It was then that his language 
assumed a different tone. ‘‘I must be,” “it is necessary,” “I will,” were his gen- 
eral expressions ; and the Convention, as he himself called it, was only his ma- 
chine a décrets. ‘What is worthy of remark is, that France, groaning under the 
struggles of different parties, should applaud the conduct of Robespierre, from an 
idea that she would be less miserable under a single tyrant. His new plan of re- 
ligion, ridiculous as it was, gained him some adherents; but it must be evident 
to every reflecting mind that Robespierre must have conceived himself at the 
head of the government, since he, whose sole object had hitherto been to destroy, 
attempted to rebuild. It is impossible to conjecture how long his power might 
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have continued, had he spared his colleagues, and if he had not incited to resist- 
ance men who, until then, had blindly executed his orders, and who desired noth- 
ing more than to continue to serve and obey him; but in sacrificing the leaders 
of the Revolutionary Government, Robespierre sought a support in the moderate 
party. This policy ruined him ; those whose destruction he had meditated occa- 
sioned his downfall. Danger, however, inspired him with courage. From June 
roth, Ruamps and Bourdon de |’Oise, in particular, had expressed some distrust 
of the Committee of Public Safety, which produced a discussion in which Robes- 
pierre, speaking with an air of despotism, had the good fortune to silence them. 
This was the moment he should have chosen to overwhelm the party, which 
redoubled its intrigues for his destruction; and at whose head Tallien rendered 
himself remarkable. His friend, St. Just, advised him to strike the first blow. 
Robespierre had passed several days in retirement, occupied in projecting, at a 
moment when he ought to have acted. When he reappeared on the 26th, at the 
Convention, his partisans abandoned him; he in vain endeavored to regain the 
ground he had lost. Sensible of the danger which threatened him, he called to- 
gether his most intimate friends on the night of the 26th. St. Just pressed him 
immediately to act. He hesitated for twenty-four hours, and this delay was the 
sentence of his death. The next day Billaud-Varennes removed the veil, and 
Robespierre having rushed to the tribune to reply to him, the cries of ‘‘ Down 
with the tyrant!” drove him instantly from the assembly. A few minutes after a 
decree was passed for his arrest, and that of St. Just, Couthon, and Lebas. ‘The 
robbers triumph,” he exclaimed, on turning to the side of the conquerors. He 
was afterward conducted to the Luxembourg, and in a little time removed from 
that palace and conveyed to the tribune which had delivered him up. He for 
some instants cherished the hopes of a triumph; the national guard, under the 
command of Henriot, assembled in his defence. But the Convention having put 
him out of the protection of the law, the Parisians abandoned him, and at three 
o'clock in the morning he found himself with his accomplices in the power of the 
officers of the Convention. At the moment he was about to be seized he dis- 
charged a pistol at his head, which oniy fractured his lower jaw ; others say it 
was fired by Medal, one of the gendarmes, who had stepped forward to arrest 
him, and against whom he defended himself. He was immediately conducted to 
the Commune, from thence conveyed to the Conciergerie, and executed on the 
same day, July 28, 1794. 

His last moments presented a terrific scene ; his mouth full of blood, his eyes 
half closed, his head bound up with a bloody handkerchief, he was thrown into 
the same cell which had been successively inhabited by Hébert, Danton, and 
Chaumette. When he quitted the prison to meet his punishment, the proscribed 
persons obstructing the passage, the jailer cried out, ‘‘ Make way for monsieur 
the incorruptible!” He was conveyed in a cart between Henriot and Couthon ; 
the people halted before the house, two women danced before the wagon, and 
one of them exclaimed; ‘ Your sufferings intoxicate us with joy! You will 
descend to hell, accompanied by the curses of all wives and mothers.” The exe- 
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cutioner, in order to dispatch him, rudely tore away the bandage from his wound. 
He uttered a cry of horror ; his lower jaw separated itself from the upper. The 
blood again flowed, and his head exhibited a spectacle of the most frightful kind. 
He died at the age of thirty-six. 

Robespierre was not a monster ; his life attests it ; nor was he solely guilty 
of the atrocities which signalized his reign. By his downfall he was loaded with 
all those iniquities which, had he triumphed, he would have attributed to his 
opponents. 


JEAN HENRI PESTALOZZI 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU 


(1746-1827) 


HOSE Of us who can look back 
al forty years must well remember 
the fancy that society took, on a sud- 
den, to interrogate children. It is an 
odd thing to recall now one of the 
strangest fashions of a period full of 
wild fashions. After a long term of 
insular seclusion, through the war, we 
welcomed all sorts of foreigners to our 
soil, and all manner of foreign no- 
tions to our minds. The grand dis- 
covery of the benefit of questioning 
children made great way in the coun- 
try, and among some of the _ best- 
hearted people in it. Wherever one 
went, among the educated classes, one 
found the same thing going on. 
Children of all ages, but especially the 
younger, were undergoing cross-ex- 
amination from morning till night. 
It was a terrible time for them. I have seen some fall into a habit of tears when 
asked a question which they could not answer. I have seen more fall into a habit 
of glib lying, under the teazing constraint. I have seen tempers ruined for life 
by the constant irritation, and most old people can probably say that they have 
seen promising intellects frittered away ; minds above the average at the outset 
of life rendered incurably desultory, shallow, and conceited. If there are readers 
of Wordsworth who are puzzled at this day about the drift of his poem, called 
‘Anecdote for Fathers, Showing how the Practice of Lying May be Taught,” 
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let them remember that it was written at a time when “the Pestalozzian system ” 
was in vogue in England, and throughout Europe ; and then they will see what 
a good lesson it yields. If, at this day, the image flits across our memories of 
some pale child, with a fretful brow, red eyes, and a constant disposition to get 
out of the room, or to hide behind the window curtains, when spoken to, we may 
refer that image back to the days of the ‘‘Pestalozzian system,” as it was fashion- 
ably understood in this country. 

{t was a cruel injustice to Pestalozzi to render him responsible for all this 
mischief. His mission was, not to craze children’s brains and break their hearts, 
but the very contrary. We, in fact, gave his name to a mere reaction from a 
mistake of our own—to one kind of ignorance into which we fell in our escape 
from another. 

In our desire for popular education, early in the century, we had supposed the 
thing to be done was to put certain facts into the learner’s mind—to lay them upon 
his memory, as it were. To quicken and spread the process, we set children who 
had learned a thing one minute to teach it to other children the next. This did 
not answer. We called it “the Lancasterian system,” and supposed the nation 
would be educated in a trice. When we found, at the end of ten or twenty years, 
that boys and girls left school after sitting nine years on the benches, unable to 
do any good with book or pen, while they had lost their home-training in the 
workshop, the field, or the dairy, we were ready for a reaction; and to that reac- 
tion we most unjustly gave the name of ‘“ Pestalozzian system.” 

The notion was that we had been all wrong in putting knowledge into chil- 
dren’s heads ; and that the right way was to get ideas out of them. Henceforth 
we were to develop faculties, and not impose knowledge. It was a great day for 
us when the conception was formed, and began to spread. Without it, educa- 
tion would never have advanced even as far as it has. But we blundered over it 
sadly at first; and among our mistakes, it was not the least that we christened 
our follies after Pestalozzi. Every great step in social progress is taken in the 
name of some representative man. It is the business of those who come after 
to absolve those representatives from the disrepute of mistakes which were none 
of theirs; and we may hope that Pestalozzi’s memory has long been clear from 
the charge of torturing on the rack of cross-examination the generation of chil- 
dren whom he loved so well. What it was that he did propose is best seen by 
looking at his life ; for, if he was not a very practical man in the sense of wisely 
conducted affairs, he was still less of a theorist. He knew very well what he 
meant and what he wanted; but he had no compact system to propose, grounded 
on any new theory of the human faculties. The foremost man in the educational 
revolution of modern times, he obeyed his instincts, and left it for incompetent 
followers to make a scheme of doctrine out of what he said and did. 

What were those instincts? And how did he use them ? 

We first see him as a very peculiar little boy, whose best friend was his moth- 
er’s maid, Barbara. His name is Italian, but he was a Swiss. His ancestors had 
been citizens of Milan; but one of them, becoming Protestant at the time of the 
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Reformation, had to seek a Protestant country to live in, and went to Zurich. 
The father of this little John Henry was a physician. He died so early that he 
left a very bare provision for his widow and their only son ; and, aware of the 
prudence that their circumstances would require, he recommended them, on his 
death-bed, to the care of the trusty maid Barbara, who fully justified the conf- 
dence. She carried them through with an appearance of respectability on the 
smallest means, and nourished the pride of narrow circumstances in the boy, in 
striving to avoid the opposite fault of meanness. She told him that no Pesta- 
lozzi had ever eaten the bread of dependence, and that his mother’s self-denial 
raised him above the degradation suffered by many another orphan in Zurich, 
These lessons and Barbara’s own character, account for much of the passionate 
advocacy of the claims and the independence of the poor, and of the respect for 
their virtue, which were the chief features of the whole life of the man. From 
_ six years old, when his father died, he looked upon all orphans with an interest 
compounded of fellow-feeling and of lofty pity for their inferiority in independ- 
ence. His great, but as yet unconscious, desire was to help the whole class to 
independence. 

It does not appear why he devoted himself, as he grew up, to the study of lan- 
guages. Probably he had no choice as to the course of his training ; but we find 
him, so early as the age of eighteen, leaving that study and preparing himself 
with great zeal for the pulpit. His deeply religious nature mrght well indicate 
this career ; but he early failed in it and gave it up. His first attempt to preach 
ended in mortification, and it is not difficult to perceive why. His education 
must have been defective, for, to the end of his long life, he spoke a jargon of 
German or French, sometimes mixing the two ; a kind of language which none 
but his intimates could comprehend. His articulation was defective ; his coun- 
tenance was so ugly as to be forbidding ; and, during the latter part of his life at 
least, his personal habits were worse than slovenly. The failure in the pulpit is 
not wonderful ; nor yet that in the law, which he tried next. He turned again 
to his first pursuit, and published some philological writings. While eager about 
a new method of teaching Latin, he one,day took up Rousseau’s ‘‘ Emile,” and 
the book determined the whole course of his life. 

Insisting that the pursuit of learning was the most unnatural of human occu- 
pations, he not only gave it up, but burned all his papers; not only his notes, but 
manuscripts on Swiss law and Swiss history. He would live henceforth as a son 
of the soil. He sold his small patrimony to buy a bit of land to farm; married 
the daughter of a merchant of Zurich, and began domestic life at two and twenty. 
His wife’s connection gave him an interest in a cotton manufactory ; and he be- 
came well acquainted with two classes of laborers at once. The discovery of 
their intellectual degradation shocked him. Both the farm-laborers and the spin- 
ners were so inferior to the poor of his imagination, that he was at once stimu- 
lated and dismayed. He was thirty when he set about the sort of work which 
made him the world’s benefactor. He collected about fifty poor and desolate 
children on his little estate, lived with them in a state of hardship, taught them 
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to work, and to think, and to read, and made friends of them. In the absence 
of other assistants, he adopted the plan of setting them to teach one another; a 
feature of his method which recommended it where the Lancasterian system 
existed. _ Having no skill, and no prudence in the management of affairs, he was 
soon ruined, and the establishment was broken up. 

This was the occasion of his giving us the book which made his name famous 
all over Europe. To explain his views, and to get immediate means of support, 
he wrote ‘ Leonard and Gertrude,” which.might soon after be seen on the tables 
of all benevolent and literary persons in all countries. Its disclosure of con- 
tinental peasant life was perhaps the first charm to us; but it also changed the 
character of educational effort in England as elsewhere. Perhaps this popularity 
gave the good man honor in his own country. 

After the Revolutionary War in Switzerland, the Canton of Unterwalden was 
overrun with wretched children who seemed to belong to nobody. They prowled 
about the burned hamlets, and infested town and country like little wolves. The 
government asked Pestalozzi to take charge of some of them, and offered him 
some little aid. It was a singular spectacle when this uncouth man, then in the 
vigor of his years (it was in 1798), entered the ruins of a ravaged convent, with 
his mob of one hundred and fifty outcast children. He was all alone with them ; 
and some of them were sickly and stunted; many were fretful; and not a few 
ferocious, or malicious, or impudent, or full of suspicion and falsehood. He 
lived and labored among them, nursed them, taught them, and soon began to 
open their minds and gain their hearts. In a little while their avidity for knowl- 
edge astonished him. The facts of the case indicate that he had an aptitude for 
communicating with children’s minds that amounted to genius. Our mistake, 
twenty years later, was in supposing that the virtue lay in that part of the method 
which could be imitated. Pestalozzi, conversing with young creatures who had 
never supposed that anybody cared for them, surprised them by his interest in 
what they felt and thought. His questions roused their faculties, and sent a 
glow through their feelings ; and their improvement transcended all precedent. 
Reports of his conversation and his achievements set others to work ; and there 
was such an interrogation of children as was never dreamed of before. 

One question which Pestalozzi asked of this set of pupils is memorable. 
They had seen Altdorf in flames. About those blackened ruins there were again 
desolate children, living as they could. Pestalozzi sounded the minds of his 
pupils as to doing something in the case. When they eagerly desired to take in 
twenty among them, Pestalozzi asked them whether they could bear the con- 
sequences. They must work harder even than now; they must live yet more 
barely ; they might have to share their dinners and their clothes with strangers 
whom they might not like. He would not allow arash decision. He made 
them fully understand what they were undertaking, and put off the settlement of 
the question. Still, the pupils said, ‘‘ Let them come !” 

The ravage of the war swept away this institution ; but Pestalozzi could never 
again be overlooked. His special function was recognized at home and abroad. 
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His books were translated into many languages ; and the emperors and kings of 
Europe were eager to apply his wisdom to the education of their people. He 
was summoned to Paris to join a consultation on the interests of Switzerland, 
ordered by Napoleon. But he made his escape from Paris at the first possible 
moment ; he did not want imperial patronage which interfered with his work at 
home; but he would have nothing to do with politics. He desired to live with 
children and the poor, to open their minds, and make them good and happy. 

It seemed as if he had attained his utmost wishes when the town of Yverdun 
offered him its castle and grounds for a school, with perfect freedom as to the 
management. For a few years the promise of educational advancement was truly 
splendid. Some of Pestalozzi’s own pupils became able and devoted assistants ; 
and other young men of the highest qualifications devoted themselves as apostles 
of his mission. Here and there over Europe establishments arose where boys, 
and sometimes girls, were trained at once in industry and intellectual progress. 
Those who were in the gardens, or the harvest field, or the dairy at one time of 
the day, were studying languages, mathematics, or music at other hours. And 
where this direct imitation of the Swiss establishments was not attempted, there 
was a visible improvement in methods of instruction. We learned to see that 
books and education, books and teaching, are not the same thing. Oral instruc- 
tion came into use elsewhere than at mothers’ knees ; and amid some gross abuses, 
“the Pestalozzian system” began to work great good. 

There is almost always some dreary chapter in the history of these representa- 
tive men. In Pestalozzi’s there were several; but the dreariest of all was the 
last. 

There never was a movement which depended more entirely for success on 
the personal qualifications of its agents. We need not look further than the 
next street, or the next house, to see how one person differs from another in the 
faculty of genuine intercourse with children’s minds. The smallness of the num- 
ber of the well-endowed with this power, is the best reason for the large use of 
books in schools ; and Pestalozzi’s genius for companionship with inferior minds 
caused a too exclusive recourse to oral instruction. . Thus, when assistants came 
upon the scene, there was diversity, disagreement, disappointment, and no little 
disorder. We need not go into the painful story of warring tempers and incom- 
patible interests. The institution declined for some years, and then was broken 
up—the government of the Canton warning the manager of the concern, who 
acted in Pestalozzi’s name, to leave the country. 

It needs no explanation that Pestalozzi was in some respects weak. The 
failure of all his establishments and his inability to keep out of debt show this. 
His faculties of imagination and sympathy overpowered the rest of his mind. 
Fle early seized a great truth—that of the claim of every human being to the 
full development of his faculties, whatever they may be; and the concentration 
of his strongest powers on this great truth made him a social reformer of a high 
order. He was not a philosopher; he was not a man of good sense, or temper, 


or practical ability, generally speaking; though sense, temper, and ability ap- 
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peared to be all transcendent in the particular direction taken by his genius. 
Among his inferiors—and particularly friendless children—he was a prophet and 
apostle ; among men he was a child, and sometimes a perverse one. 

He died at the age of eighty-one, preserving, in the midst of great pain, his 
enthusiasm for justice, his special love for children and the poor, and his strong 
religious sentiment. Two days before his death he spoke long and nobly, while 
taking leave of his family and his enterprises. His country, and we hope the 
world, has remembered his good offices to society, and forgiven his foibles. 


GEORGES I CEVIER 


By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


(1769-1832) 


EORGES CHRETIEN LEOPOLD 
DaGOBERT CUVIER was 
born at Montbéliard, a place of 
manufacturing industry about 
forty miles from Besancon, now 
within the French dominions, 
then a little principality pertain- 
ing to the Duke of Wurtemberg. 
Young Cuvier was remarkable 
for his intelligence and precoc- 
ity ; and an incident in his boy- 
ish days indicated the bent of his 
genius, and the sphere of knowl- 
edge and discovery in which as 
a man he was destined to excel. 
He found one day, among his 
father’s books, Buffon’s work on 
natural history, and it suggested 
the idea of copying and coloring 
the plates, after he had carefully 
studied the text. The contents 
formed his chief reading for many years. The relatives of Cuvier were poor. 
His father was a pensioned officer in a Swiss regiment in the service of France. 
His mother was an affectionate, godly, wise woman. To her early lessons in 
Latin, geography, and drawing, and to her communications of religion, he always 
acknowledged himself much indebted. He went to the public gymnasium at the 
age of ten, and remained there for four years, bearing off prizes for learning and 
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athletics. Through the patronage of a Wurtemberg princess he was sent to the 
university of Stuttgart, where he pursued a course of scientific study, particularly 
in the division relating to natural history. There he acquitted himself with dis- 
tinction, not only in that special department, but also in the most sacred branch 
of learning. ‘‘The young Cuvier,” said his examiners, ‘‘ has shown just notions 
of Christianity well adapted to his years,” and ‘considerable skill” in reading 
the Greek Testament. 

Circumstances compelled him in early life to do something toward earning a 
livelihood, and in 1794 he became tutor in a French Protestant family living in 
the castle of Fiquainville, near Fécamp. In that little Norman fishing-town he 
found much to gratify his curiosity ; and he might often be seen scouring the 
country after birds, butterflies, and other insects; or prying into nooks and cor- 
ners on the shore, after shell-fish and other marine productions; while the treas- 
ures of the boundless sea inspired wonder, with a longing to explore its depths 
and to become acquainted with the forms of life hidden under its waters. 

He appears to have continued in the family of Count d’Hericy for nearly 
seven years. He was introduced to the savants of Paris by his researches, and 
accepted an invitation to remove thither in 1795. He reached the French 
metropolis just after the horrors of the Revolution. Papers written by him 
already on his favorite subject had brought him into notice; and he found con- 
genial employment in the Jardin des Plantes—the home of his after-studies and 
the sphere of his scientific exploits. There he worked and lectured, and ob- 
tained the office of assistant to the aged professor of comparative anatomy. In 
the year of his appointment, he made a mark in the study which he rendered so 
famous, by a memoir on the Megalonyx, a fossil animal known by a few of its 
bones, and which, contrary to received opinion, he boldly proved to have been a 
gigantic sloth. This was the first of those able comparisons of the fossil with 
the present world which revolutionized geology, extended comparative anatomy, 
and absolutely created the science of palaeontology. He was also appointed to a 
professorship of natural philosophy in the College of France; then he rose, step 
by step, under the favor and patronage of Napoleon, who made him an inspector- 
general of schools; secretary to the French Institute; councillor of the new 
Imperial University, and organizer of reformed colleges in Italy, Holland, and 
Germany, after the vast extension of the empire. Even at Rome he was thus 
employed in 1813; and though a Protestant, he there won the good opinion of 
the authorities. The conquest and banishment of the great ruler of France did 
not spoil the fortunes of Cuvier; for, after the restoration of Louis XVIII., he 
was confirmed by that monarch in the office of state councillor, to which he had 
been appointed by the emperor, and in 1819 he was made a baron of France. 

Just before this he visited England, and was received with the highest honors. 
Another visit followed in 1830. An amusing circumstance occurred on one of 
these occasions, indicative of his wide-spread fame amid the lower as well as the 
upper classes of society. When in London, owing to the absence of his valet, 
he sent for a barber to shave him. When the operation was finished he offered 
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payment. ‘Iam too much honored,” replied the Gascon—for such the operator 
happened to be, ‘‘ by having shaved the greatest man of the age, to accept any 
recompense.” M. Cuvier allowed him the honor to the full extent, and engaged 
him to perform the function repeatedly, for which, at length, he was willing to 
pocket payment. 

Cuvier’s life must have been most laborious. The same year in which he was 
made baron, he became president of the Committee of the Interior; and the 
numerous and various affairs which there passed under his review, and required 
his examination, were perfectly wonderful ; together with his scientific employ- 
ments, they seem more than any mortal man could accomplish. But by economy 
of time and distribution of labor, concentration of thought, retentiveness of mem- 
ory, and a profound knowledge of principles in every department, he acquitted 
himself in a manner which secured universal admiration. 

Charles X., of France, and the King of Wurtemberg, vied with each other in 
the honors they conferred on Cuvier ; and on the accession of Louis Philippe to 
the French throne the new sovereign continued the favors shown by his prede- 
cessors, and in 1832 made the baron a French peer. But his end was now draw- 
ing nigh. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said one day to his hearers, in opening a new course 
of lectures, ‘‘these will be the objects of our future investigations, if time, health, 
and strength shall be given to me to continue and finish them with you.” But 
an overwrought brain the very next day produced paralysis, and the distinguished 
statesman and philosopher died at the age of sixty-three, on May 13, 1832. 

Down to the time of Cuvier, the classification of animal life had been most 
imperfect and unsatisfactory. The basis adopted by Ray was open to criticism. 
Comparative anatomy, rising into importance during the eighteenth century, con- 
tinued through that period in a state of infancy. Linnzeus and Buffon rendered 
valuable service ; but all former students in this branch of science were surpassed 
by Cuvier. A curious anecdote is recorded of the ignorance of natural objects 
which continued even after the opening of the present century. When the com- 
mittee of the French, Academy were employed in preparing the well-known 
Academy dictionary, Cuvier came one day into the room where they were hold- 
ing a session. ‘Glad to see you, M. Cuvier,” said one of the forty; ‘“‘we have 
just finished a definition which we think quite satisfactory, but on which we 
should like to have your opinion. We have been defining the word ‘crab,’ and 
explained it thus: ‘Crab, a small red fish, which walks backward.’” ‘ Perfect, 
gentlemen,” said Cuvier ; “only, if you will give me leave, I will make one small 
observation in natural history. The crab is not a fish, it is not red, and it does 
not walk backward. With these exceptions your definition is excellent.” 

Cuvier was the first to give a really philosophical view of the animal world 
in reference to the plan on which each animal is constructed. There are, he says, 
four such plans—four forms on which animals appear to have been modelled, and 
of which the ulterior divisions, with whatever titles naturalists have decorated 
them, are only very slight modifications, founded on the development or addition 
of some parts which do not produce any essential change in the plan. These 
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four great branches of the animal world are the vertebrata, mollusca, articulata, 
and radzata. 

Comparative anatomy found in Cuvier a student who appreciated its impor- 
tance and revived its efficiency and honors. He saw more distinctly than anyone 
before, that large classes of animals, when carefully examined, are but modifica- 
tions of a common type; that, for example, there is after all a strong resem- 
blance, when their skeletons are looked at, between a man and a bird, and also a 
complete analogy between the human skull and the head of a fish. It was in the 
pursuit after such analogies that Cuvier was led into the track where he found 
the basis of his new anatomical classifications. 

For his wonderful volumes on fossil animals, Cuvier had made some prepara- 
tion by an essay, presented in 1810 to the Academy, on the geology of the basin 
of Paris, a district singularly rich in fossil remains. Montmartre and its vicinity, 
covered with buildings and crowded with people, would not strike many observ- 
ers aS a promising field for scientific exploration; but it is the peculiarity of 
genius to read instruction where others can find only a blank, ora record of com- 
monplace character. Cuvier discovered in the geological construction and the 
fossil remains of the Paris basin, elements for the solution of the most critical 
scientific questions, relative not only to that locality, but to the globe at large. 
Long before, he had begun to treasure up facts, the collocation of which ulti- 
mately constituted his marvellous additions to human knowledge. In 1800 he 
finds a few teeth, in following years a few bones; and after many years’ patience 
and skill he ascertains and demonstrates the existence and place of a number 
of tapir-like animals which he classed as Lophzodon Paleotherium and Anoplo- 
thertum, formerly abounding on the banks of the ponds which have left their 
mud and marl in the tertiary strata of the Paris basin. His anticipations seemed 
like prophecies, based, as they were, on a tooth or a bone; but subsequent dis- 
coveries enabled him to verify them all, so that they became parts of scientific 
and general knowledge. The effect of these discoveries on the scientific world 
was prodigious. 

“The great work of Cuvier,” says Lord Brougham, “stands among those 
rare monuments of human genius and labor, of which each department of exer- 
tion can scarcely ever furnish more than one, eminent therefore above all the 
other efforts made in the same kind. In the stricter sciences, the ‘ Principia’ of 
Newton, and in later times its continuation and extension in La Place’s ‘ Mécan- 
ique Céleste;’ in intellectual philosophy, Locke’s celebrated work ; in oratory, 
Demosthenes; in poetry, Homer, leave all competitors behind by the common 
consent of mankind; and Cuvier’s researches in fossil osteology will probably be 
reckoned to prefer an equal claim to distinction among the works on compara- 
tive anatomy.” 

“Tf,” says Cuvier, “you have but the extremity of a bone well preserved, 
you may, by attention, consideration, and the aid of resources which analogy 
furnishes to skill, determine all the rest as well as if you had the entire skeleton 
submitted to you.” ) 
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The great scientific value of the work lies in its comparative anatomy, crea- 
ting as it were (as we have said) the science of paleontology at a leap; but 
there are in it also sundry other philosophical deductions in geology, such as the 
following: that in the strata called primitive there are no remains of life or or- 
ganized existence ;—that all organized existences were not created at the same 
time, but at different times, probably very remote from each other, vegetables be- 
fore animals, the mollusca and fishes before reptiles, and the latter before the 
mammalia ;—that the transition limestone exhibits remains of the lowest forms 
of existence ; and the chalk and clay conceal the remains of fishes, reptiles, and 
quadrupeds, beings of a former order of things, which have now disappeared ;— 
that among fossil remains no vestige appears of man or his works ; that the fossil 
remains in the more recent strata are those which approach nearest to the present 
type of the corresponding living species ; and that these strata show the former 
prevalence of fresh water as well as sea-water. 

The extraordinary sagacity of Cuvier, coupled with his extensive knowledge, 
qualified him for the execution of this herculean task. His power of geological 
classification sprang out of his zoGlogical skill, and he was a great pioneer in pre- 
viously unexplored fields of research, where relations between the organic and 
inorganic changes of the earth were revealed to the eye of the philosopher. ‘ His 
guiding ideas had been formed, his facts had been studied, by the assistance of all 
the sciences which could be made to bear upon them. In his geological labors 
he seems to see some beautiful temple, not only firm and fair in itself, but dec- 
orated with sculptures and painting, and rich in all that art and labor, memory 
and imagination, can contribute to its beauty.” 

These remarks occur in connection with Whewell’s sketch of the contribu- 
tions to science made by Cuvier: “I may observe, that he is allowed by all 
to have established on an indestructible basis many of the most important gen- 
eralizations which zodlogy now contains; and the principal defect which his 
critics have pointed out has been that he did not generalize still more widely and 
boldly. It appears, therefore, that he cannot but be placed among the great dis- 
coverers in the studies which he pursued ; and this being the case, those who look 
with pleasure on the tendency of the thoughts of the greatest men to an intelli- 
gence far higher than their own, must be gratified to find that he was an example 
of this tendency, and that the acknowledgment of a creative purpose, as well as 
a creative power, not only entered into his belief, but made an indispensable and 
prominent part of his philosophy.” 

‘“ Beauty, richness, abundance,” says Cuvier, ‘‘have been the ways of the Cre- 
ator, no less than simplicity. We conceive nature to be simply a production of 
the Almighty, regulated by a wisdom the laws of which can only be discovered 
by observation.” 
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ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT * 


By Louis AGASSIZ 
(1769-1859) 


UMBOLDT—Alexander Von Humboldt, as he 
H always called himself, though he was chris- 
tened with the names of Frederick Heinrich AI- 
exander—was born in 1769, on September 14th, 
in that memorable year which gave to the world 
those philosophers, warriors, and statesmen who 
have changed the face of science and the condi- 
tion of affairs in our century. It was in that year 
that Cuvier also and Schiller were born; and 
among the warriors and statesmen, Napoleon, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Canning are children of 
1769, and it is certainly a year of which we can say 
that its children have revolutionized the world. 
Of the aoe life of Humboldt I know nothing, and I find no records except that 
in his tenth year he lost his father, who had age a major in the army during the 
seven years’ war, and afterward a chamberlain to the King of Prussia. But his 
mother took excellent care of him, and watched over his early education. The 
influence she had upon his life is evident from the fact that, notwithstanding his 
yearning for the sight of foreign lands, he did not begin to make active prepara- 
tions for his travels during her lifetime. In the winter of 1787-1788 he was 
sent to the University of Frankfort on the Oder, to study finances. He was to 
be a statesman ; he was to enter high offices, for which there was a fair chance, 
owing to his noble birth and the patronage he could expect at court. He re- 
mained, however, but a short time there. 

Not finding these studies to his taste, after a semestre’s residence in the uni- 
versity we find him again at Berlin, and there in intimate friendship with Wilde- 
now, then professor of botany, and who at that time possessed the greatest her- 
barium in existence. Botany was the first branch of natural science to which 
Humboldt paid especial attention. The next year he went to Géttingen—being 
then a youth of twenty years ; and here he studied natural history with Blumen- 
bach, and thus had an opportunity of seeing the progress zodlogy was making 
in anticipation of the great movement by which Cuvier placed zodlogy on a new 
foundation. 

For it is an unquestionable fact that in first presenting a classification of the 
animal kingdom based upon a knowledge of its structure, Blumenbach in a 


* Written at the time of the death of Baron Von Humboldt, and reprinted, by permission, from “ Littell’s 
Living Age.” 
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measure anticipated Cuvier ; though it is only by an exaggeration of what Blu- 
menbach did that an unfair writer of later times has attempted to deprive Cuvier 
of the glory of having accomplished this object upon the broadest possible basis. 
From Géttingen he visited the Rhine, for the purpose of studying geology, and 
in particular the basaltic formations of the Seven Mountains. At Mayence he 
became acquainted with George Forster, who proposed to accompany him on a 
journey to England. You may imagine what impression the conversation of 
that active, impetuous and powerful man had upon the youthful Humboldt. 
They went to Belgium and Holland, and thence to England, where Forster in- 
troduced him to Sir Joseph Banks. Thus the companions of Captain Cook in 
his first and second voyages round the world, who were already venerable in years 
and eminent promoters of physical science not yet established in the popular 
favor, were the early guides of Humboldt in his aspirations for scientific distinc- 
tion. Yet Humboldt had a worldly career to accomplish. He was to be a 
statesman, and this required that he should go to the Academy of Commerce at 
Hamburg. He remained there five months, but could endure it no longer, and 
he begged so hard that his mother allowed him to go to Freyberg and study 
geology with Werner, with a view of obtaining a situation in the Administration 
of Mines. See what combinations of circumstances prepare him for his great 
career, as no Other young man ever was prepared. At Freyberg he received the 
private instruction of Werner, the founder of modern geology, and he had as his 
fellow-student no less a man than Leopold Von Buch, then a youth, to whom, 
at a later period, Humboldt himself dedicated one of his works, inscribing it “to 
the greatest geologist,” as he was till the day of his recent death. From Freyberg 
he made frequent excursions into the Hartz and Fichtelgeberg and surrounding 
regions, and these excursions ended in the publication of a small work upon the 
subterranean flora of Freyberg (‘‘ Flora Subterranea Fribergensis”), in which he 
described especially those cryptogamous plants, or singular low and imperfect 
formations which occur in the deep mines. But here ends his period of pupil- 
age. In 1792 he was appointed an officer of the mines (Oberbergmeister). He 
went to Beyreuth as director of the operations in those mines belonging to the 
Frankish provinces of Prussia. Yet he was always wandering in every direction, 
seeking for information and new subjects of study. He visited Vienna, and 
there heard of the discoveries of Galvani, with which he made himself familiar ; 
went to Italy and Switzerland, where he became acquainted with the then cele- 
brated Professors Jurine and Pictet, and with the illustrious Scarpa. He also 
went to Jena, formed an intimate acquaintance with Schiller and Goethe, and 
also with Loder, with whom he studied anatomy. From that time he began to 
make investigations of his own, and these investigations were in a line which he 
has never approached since, being experiments in physiology. He turned his 
attention to the newly-discovered power by which he tested the activity of or- 
ganic substances ; and it is plain, from his manner of treating the subject, that he 
leaned to the idea that the chemical process going on in the living body of ani- 
mals furnished a clew to the phenomena of life, if it was not life itself. This may 
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be inferred from the title of the book published in 1797—“ Ueber die gereizte 
Muskel und Nervenfaser, mit Vermuthungen tiber den chemischen Process des 
Lebens, in Thieren und Pflanzen.” 

In these explanations of the phenomena we have the sources of the first im- 
pulses in a direction which has been so beneficial in advancing the true explana- 
tion of the secondary phenomena of life; but which, at the same time, in its 
- exaggeration as it prevails now has degenerated into the materialism of modern 
investigators. 

In that period of all-embracing activity, he began to study astronomy. His 
attention was called to it by Baron Von Zach, who was a prominent astronomer 
of the time, and who at that time was actively engaged upon astronomical inves- 
tigations in Germany. He showed Humboldt to what extent astronomy would 
be useful to him, in his travels, in determining the position of places, the altitude 
of mountains, etc. 

So prepared, Humboldt now broods over his plans of foreign travel. He has 
published his work on the muscular and nervous fibre at the age of twenty-eight. 
He has lost his mother; and his mind is now inflamed with an ungovernable 
passion for the sight of foreign and especially tropical lands. He goes to Paris 
to make preparation by securing the best astronomical, meteorological and sur- 
veying instruments. Evidently he does not care where he shall go, for on a 
proposition of Lord Bristol to visit Egypt he agrees to it. The war prevents 
the execution of this plan, and he enters into negotiations to accompany the 
projected expedition of Captain Baudin to Australia; but when Bonaparte, bent 
on the conquest of Egypt, started with a scientific expedition, Humboldt wishes 
to join it. He expects to be one of the scientific party, and to reach Egypt by 
way of Barbary. 

But all these plans failing, he goes to Spain with the view of exploring that 
country, and finding perhaps some means of joining the French expedition in 
Egypt from Spain. While in Madrid he is so well received at the court—a young 
nobleman so well instructed has access everywhere—and he receives such encour- 
agement from persons in high positions, that he turns his thoughts to an explora- 
tion of the Spanish provinces of America. He receives permission not only to 
visit them, but instructions are given to the officers of the colonies to receive him 
everywhere and give him all facilities, to permit him to transport his instruments, 
to make astronomical and other observations, and to collect whatever he chooses ; 
and all that only in consequence of the good impression he has made when he ap- 
peared there, with no other recommendation than that of a friend who happened 
to be at that time Danish minister to the court of Madrid. But with these fa- 
cilities offered to him, he sails in June, 1799, from Corunna, whence he reaches 
Teneriffe, makes short explorations of that island, ascending the peak, and sail- 
ing straightway to America, where he lands in Cumana in the month of July, 
and employs the first year and a half in the exploration of the basin of the Ori- 
noco and its connection with the Amazon. This was a journey of itself, and 
completed a work of scientific importance, establishing the fact that the two 
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rivers were connected by an uninterrupted course of water. He established for 
the first time the fact that there was an extensive low plain, connected by water, 
which circled the high table-land of Guiana. It was an important discovery in 
physical geography, because it changed the ideas about water-courses and about 
the distributions of mountains and plains in a manner which has had the most ex- 
tensive influence upon the progress of physical geography. It may well be said 
that after this exploration of the Orinoco, physical geography begins to appear as 
a part of science. From Cumana he makes a short excursion to Havana, and 
hearing there of the probable arrival of Baudin on the west coast of America, 
starts with the intention of crossing at Panama. He arrives at Carthagena, but 
was prevented by the advance of the season from crossing the Isthmus, and 
changed his determination from want of precise information respecting Baudin’s 
locality. He determines to ascend the Magdalena River and visit Santa Fé de 
Bogota, where, for several months, he explores the construction of the mountains, 
and collects plants and animals; and, in connection with his friend, Bonpland, 
who accompanied him from Paris, he makes those immense botanical collections, 
which were afterward published by Bonpland himself, and by Kunth after Bon- 
pland had determined on an expedition to South America. In the beginning of 
1802 he reaches Quito, where, during four months, he turns his attention to every- 
thing worth investigating, ascends the Chimborazo, to a height to which no hu- 
man foot had reached, anywhere; and, having completed this survey and repeat- 
edly crossed the Andes, he descends the southern slope of the continent to the 
shore of the Pacific at Truxillo, and following the arid coast of Peru, he visits 
finally Lima. 

I will pass lightly over all the details of his journey, for they are only inci- 
dents in that laborious exploration of the country which is best appreciated by a 
consideration of the works which were published in consequence of that immense 
accumulation of materials gathered during those explorations. From Lima, or 
rather from Callao, he sails in 1802 for Guayaquil and Acapulco, and reaches 
Mexico in 1803, where he makes as extensive explorations as he had made in 
Venezuela and the Andes, and after a stay of about a year, and having put all his 
collections and manuscripts in order, revisits Cuba for a short time, comes to the 
United States, makes a hurried excursion to Philadelphia and Washington, where 
he is welcomed by Jefferson, and finally returns with his faithful companion 
Bonpland to France, accompanied by a young Spanish nobleman, Don Carlo de 
Montufar, who had shared his travels since his visits to Quito. 

At thirty-six years of age Humboldt is again in Europe with collections made 
in foreign lands, such as had never been brought together before. But here we 
meet with a singular circumstance. The German nobleman, the friend of the 
Prussian and Spanish courts, chooses Paris for his residence, and remains there 
twenty-two years to work out the result of his scientific labor ; for since his re- 
turn, with the exception of short journeys to Italy, England and Germany, 
sometimes accompanying the King of Prussia, sometimes alone, or accompanied 
by scientific friends, he is entirely occupied in scientific labors and studies. So 
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passes the time to the year 1827, and no doubt he was induced to make this 
choice of a residence by the extraordinary concourse of distinguished men in all 
branches of science with'whom he thought he could best discuss the results of 
his own observations. I shall presently have something to say about the works 
he completed during that most laborious period of his life. I will only add now, 
that in 1827 he returned to Berlin permanently, having been urged of late by the 
King of Prussia again and again to return to his native land. And there he deliy- 
ered a series of lectures preparatory to the publication of ‘‘ Cosmos ;” for in sub- 
stance, even in form and arrangement, these lectures, of which the papers of the 
day gave short accounts, are a sort of prologue to the ‘‘Cosmos,” and a prepara- 
tion for its publication. In 1829, when he was sixty years of age, he undertakes 
another great journey. He accepts the invitation of the Emperor Nicholas to 
visit the Ural Mountains, with a view of examining the gold mines, and localities 
where platina and diamonds had been found, to determine their geological rela- 
tion. He accomplished the journey with Ehrenberg and Gustavus Rose, who 
published the result of their mineralogical and geological survey, in a work of 
which he is the sole author ; while Humboldt published under the title of ‘“ Asia- 
tic Fragments of Geology and Climatology,” his observations of the physical and 
geographical features made during that journey. But he had hardly returned to 
Berlin when in consequence of the revolution of 1830, he was sent by the King 
of Prussia as extraordinary ambassador to France, to honor the elevation of 
Louis Philippe to the throne. Humboldt had long been:a personal friend of 
the Orleans family, and he was selected ambassador on that occasion on account 
of these personal relations. From 1830 to 1848 he lived alternately in Berlin 
and in Paris, spending nearly half the time in Paris and half the time in Berlin, 
with occasional visits to England and Denmark ; publishing the results of his 
investigations in Asia, making original investigations upon various things and 
especially pressing the establishment of observatories, and connected magnetic 
observations all over the globe, for which he obtained the co-operation of the 
Russian government and that of the government of, England; and at that time 
those observations in Australia and in the Russian empire to the borders of 
China, were established which have led to such important results in our knowl- 
edge of terrestrial magnetism. Since 1848 he has lived uninterruptedly in Ber- 
lin, where he published on the anniversary of his eightieth year a new edition of 
those charming first flowers of his pen; his ‘“ Views of Nature,” the first edition 
of which was published in Germany in 1808. This third edition appeared with a 
series of new and remodelled annotations and explanations ; and that book in 
which he first presented his views of nature, in which he drew those vivid pict- 
ures of the physiognomy of plants and of their geographical distribution is now 
revived and brought to the present state of science. 

The ‘‘ Views of Nature” is a work which Humboldt has always cherished, 
and to which in his ‘‘Cosmos” he refers more frequently than to any other work. 
It is no doubt because there he has expressed his deepest thoughts, his most im- 
pressive views, and even foreshadowed those intimate convictions which he never 
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expressed, but which he desired to record in such a manner that those that can 
read between the lines might find them there ; and certainly there we find them. 
His aspiration has been to present to the world a picture of the physical world 
from which he would exclude everything that relates to the turmoil of human so- 
ciety, and to the ambitions of individual men. <A life so full, so rich, is worth 
explaining in every respect, and it is really instructive to see with what devotion 
he pursues his work. Ass long as he is a student he is really a student and learns 
faithfully, and learns;everything he can reach. And he continues so for twenty- 
three years. He is not one of those who is impatient to show that he has some- 
thing in him, and with premature impatience utters his ideas, so that they be- 
come insuperable barriers to his independent progress in later life. Slowly and 
confident of his sure progress, he advances, and while he learns he studies also in- 
dependently of those who teach him. He makes his experiments, and to make 
them with more independence he seeks for an official position. During five years 
he is a business man, in a station which gives him leisure. He is superintendent 
of the mines, but the superintendent of the mines who can do much as he 
pleases ; and while he is thus officially engaged journeying and superintending, 
he prepares himself for his independent researches. And yet it will be seen he 
is thirty years of age before he enters upon his American travels—those travels 
which will be said to have been the greatest undertaking ever carried to a success- 
ful issue, if judged by the results; they have as completely changed the basis of 
physical science as the revolution which took place in France about the same 
time has changed the social condition of that land. Having returned from these 
travels to Paris, there begins in his life a period of concentrated critical studies. 
He works his materials, and he works them with an ardor and devotion which are 
untiring ; and he is not anxious to appear to have done it all himself. Oltmann 
is called to his aid to revise his astronomical observations, and his barometrical 
measurements by which he has determined the geographical position of seven 
hundred different points and the altitude of more than four hundred and fifty of 
them. 

The large collection of plants which Bonpland had begun to illustrate, but of 
which his desire of seeing the tropics again has prevented the completion he in- 
trusts to Kunth. He has also brought home animals of different classes, and 
distributes them among the most eminent zodlogists of the day. 

To Cuvier he intrusts the investigation of that remarkable batrachian, the 
Aeolotel, the mode of development of which is still unknown, but which remains 
in its adult state in a condition similar to that of the tadpole of the frog during 
the earlier period of its life. Latreille describes the insects, and Valenciennes 
the shells and the fishes; but yet to show that he might have done the work 
himself, he publishes a memoir on the anatomical structure of the organs of 
breathing in the animals he has preserved, and another upon the tropical monkeys 
of America, and another upon the electric properties of the electric eel. But he 
was chiefly occupied with investigations in physical geography and climatology. 
The first work upon that subject is a dissertation on the geographical distribution 
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of plants, published in 1817. Many botanist travellers had observed that in differ- 
ent parts of the world there are plants not found in others, and that there is a cer- 
tain arrangement in that distribution; but Humboldt was the first to see that this 
distribution is connected with the temperature of the air as well as with the alti- 
tudes of the surface on which they grow, and he systematized his researches into a 
general exposition of the laws by which the distribution of plants is regulated. | 
Connected with this subject he made those extensive investigations into the mean 
temperature of a large number of places on the surface of the globe, which led 
to the drawing of those isothermal lines so important in their influence in shap- 
ing physical geography, and giving accuracy to the mode of representing natural 
phenomena. Before Humboldt we had no graphic representation of complex 
natural phenomena which made them easily comprehensible, even to minds of 
moderate cultivation. He has done that in a way which has circulated informa- 
tion more extensively, and brought it to the apprehension more clearly than it 
could have been done by any other means. 

It is not too much to say that this mode of representing natural phenomena 
has made it possible to introduce in our most elementary works the broad gen- 
eralizations derived from the investigations of Humboldt in South America; and 
that every child in our schools has his mind fed from the labors of Humboldt’s 
brain, wherever geography is no longer taught in the old routine. 


Humboldt was born near the court. He was brought up in connection with 
courtiers and men in high positions of life. He was no doubt imbued with the 
prejudices of his caste. He was a nobleman of high descent. And yet the friend 
of kings was the bosom friend of Arago, and he was the man who could, after 
his return from America, refuse the highest position at the court of Berlin, that 
of the secretaryship of public instruction, preferring to live in a modest way in 
Paris, in the society of all those illustrious men, who then made Paris the centre 
of intellectual culture. It was there where he became one of that Société 
d’Arceuil, composed of all the great men of the day, to which the paper on 
“Isothermal Lines” was presented, and by which it was printed, as all papers 
presented to it were, for private distribution. But from his intimate relations, 
especially to the court of Prussia, some insinuations have been made as to the 
character of Humboldt. They are as unjust as they are severe in expression. 
He was never a flatterer of those in power. He has shown it by taking a prom- 
inent position, in 1848, at the head of those who accompanied the victims of the 
revolution of that year to their last place of rest. But while he expressed his in- 
dependence in such a manner, he had the kindliest feeling for all parties. He 
could not offend, even by an expression, those with whom he had been associated 
in early life ; and I have no doubt that it is to that kindliness of feeling we must 
ascribe his somewhat indiscriminate patronage of aspirants in science, as well as 
men who were truly devoted to its highest aims. He may be said to have been, 
especially in his latter years, the friend of every cultivated man, wishing to lose 
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no opportunity to do all the good of which he was capable; for he had a degree 
of benevolence and generosity which was unbounded. I can well say that there 
is not a man engaged in scientific investigations in Europe, who has not received 
at his hands marked tokens of his favor, and who is not under deep obligations 
to him. May I be permitted to tell a circumstance which is personal to me in 
that respect, and which shows what he was capable of doing while he was for- 
bidden an opportunity of telling it. I was only twenty-four years of age when 
in Paris, whither I had gone with means given me by a friend; but was at last 
about to resign my studies from want of ability to meet my expenses. Professor 
Mitscherlich was then on a visit to Paris, and I had seen him in the morning, 
when he asked me what was the cause of my depressed feelings; and I told 
him that I had to go for I had nothing left. The next morning as I was seated 
at breakfast in front of the yard of the hotel where I lived, I saw the servant of 
Humboldt approach. He handed me a note, saying there was no answer and 
disappeared. I opened the note, and I see it now before me as distinctly as if I 
held the paper in my hand. It said :— 

‘““My friend, I hear that you intend leaving Paris in consequence of some em- 
barrassments. That shall not be. I wish you to remain here as long as the ob- 
ject for which you came is not accomplished. I enclose youa check of £50. It 
is a loan which you may repay when you can.” 

Some years afterward, when I could have repaid him, I wrote, asking for the 
privilege of remaining forever in his debt, knowing that this request would be 
more consonant to his feelings than the recovery of the money, and I am now in 
his debt. What he has done for me, I know he has done for many others; in 
silence and unknown to the world. I wish I could go on to state something of 
his character, his conversational powers, etc., but I feel that I am not in a condi- 
tion to speak of them. I would only say that his habits were very peculiar. He 
was an early riser, and yet he was seen at late hours in the salons in different 
parts of Paris. From the year 1830 to 1848, while in Paris, he had been charged 
by the King of Prussia to send reports upon the condition of things there. He 
had before prepared for the King of Prussia a report on the political condition of 
the Spanish colonies in America, which no doubt had its influence afterward 
upon the recognition of the independence of those colonies. The importance of 
such reports to the government of Prussia may be inferred from a perusal of his 
political and statistical essays upon Mexico and Cuba. It is a circumstance worth 
noticing, that above all great powers, Prussia has more distinguished, scientific, 
and literary men among her diplomatists than any other state. And so was Hum- 
boldt actually a diplomatist in Paris, though he was placed in that position, not 
from choice, but in consequence of the benevolence of the king, who wanted to 
give him an opportunity of being in Paris as often and as long as he chose. 

But from that time there were two men in him—the diplomatist, living in 
the Hotel des Princes, and the naturalist who roomed in the Rue de la Harpe, 
in a modest apartment in the second story ; where his scientific friends had 
access to him every day before seven. After that he was frequently seen work- 
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ing in the library of the Institute, until the time when the grand seigneur made 
his appearance at the court or in the salons of Paris. 

The influence he has exerted upon the progress of science is incalculable. I 
need only allude to the fact that the ‘‘ Cosmos,” bringing every branch of natural 
science down to the comprehension of every class of students, has been translated 
into the language of every civilized nation of. the world, and gone through sey- 
eral editions. With him ends a great period in the history of science, a period 
to which Cuvier, Laplace, Arago, Gay-Lussac and De Candolle, and Robert 
Brown belonged. 
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By JUSTIN McCaRTHY 


(1775-1847) 


ANIEL O’ConNELL, undoubtedly one of 
D the greatest Irishmen that ever lived, 
and according to Mr. Lecky perhaps the 
greatest political agitator that the modern 
world has known, was born August 6, 1775, 
in the county of Kerry, in Ireland. His par- 
ents were of good family, but comparatively 
poor, his father being a second son. Later 
on, Daniel was adopted by an uncle, through 
whom he came in for the property of Darry- 
nane, made famous by his name. He was 
sent when a boy—the fact is worth noticing— 
to the first school kept openly by a Catholic 
priest since the establishment of the penal 
laws. Afterward he became a student in 
France—in St. Omer and in Douay, until the 
outbreak of the French Revolution made it 
unsafe for him to remain longer in France—or at all events until his family be- 
lieved that it would not be safe for him to remain there any longer. The ex- 
cesses of the Revolution greatly shocked and horrified the young O’Connell, and 
indeed the effect of that early shock was felt by him all through his career. He 
became impressed with an almost morbid detestation of: all forms of blood-shed- 
ding ; and for a while after his return to Ireland he firmly believed himself to be 
a Conservative in politics. But the system of administration which prevailed in 
Great Britain and Ireland under Conservative governments soon convinced him 
that he could have nothing to do with Conservatism, and he very soon became— 
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what he ever after continued to be—a Liberal as regarded Imperial policy, and 
indeed something more than a Liberal—what we should now call a Radical. He 
studied for the bar, and was, to all appearance, little inclined for anything but law 
and field sports. He was a keen sportsman, and, like another distinguished 
Irishman, ‘all his life long he loved rivers, and poets who sang of rivers.” He 
made rapid way in his profession, and soon became one of the foremost advo- 
cates in Ireland. He was a safe, shrewd, keen lawyer as well as a great advocate 
—the two parts do not always go together. He was a master of the art of cross- 
examination and he was a magnificent speaker—his speeches were aflame with 
humor, and pathos, and passion. His voice was one of immense power and 
sweetness and variety of tone. Mr. Disraeli in one of his books, when praising to 
the highest the superb voice of the great Sir Robert Peel, says that he had never 
heard its superior “except indeed in the thrilling tones of O'Connell.” The Irish 
advocate had the advantage, too, of a commanding presence. He was tall and 
moulded in almost herculean form, and he had eyes which were often compared 
with those of Robert Burns—the light of genius was in them. There isa full- 
length picture of him in the Reform Club, London, which enables one to under- 
stand how stately and imposing his presence must have been. 

The career of O’Connell would appear to have been easily marked out for 
him. He was the foremost advocate in Ireland; he was making a large income ; 
he had inherited a considerable property—what was there for him but to go on 
and prosper; make money, hunt, shoot, fish, and be happy. He could not in- 
deed obtain any of the honors or dignities of his profession. He could not even 
be a king’s counsel, and wear a silk gown. His religion cut him off from all 
such marks of distinction—for he was a member of the Catholic Church. But 
no penal laws prevented him from addressing juries and winning verdicts and _at- 
tracting popular admiration and making money. He was very happily married 
—a genuine love-match, it would seem to have been, and the love lasted. More- 
over he was strongly and almost unreasonably opposed to all manner of agita- 
tion that bordered on rebellion or even on sedition. He was positively unjust, 
he was utterly unreasonable, in his estimate of the rebellion of 1798 and Robert 
Emmet’s abortive effort in 1803. He never did full justice even to the brave 
men who were concerned in these movements. He had an absolute detestation 
for all manner of secret societies. He knew too well that they only ended in 
betrayal by some traitor who had contrived to be admitted to their ranks. 
Under such conditions and with such views what was there to induce the suc- 
cessful and prosperous advocate who loved peace and who hated social disturb- 
ance, to mix himself up with political affairs at a time when national politics 
meant for a patriotic Irishman only social exclusion, danger, poverty, and even 
ruin ? 

O’Connell could not help himself. He had to walk, as Carlyle says of a very 
different man, “his own wild road whither that led him.” O’Connell’s wild 
road—the road that he had to walk, led him to the leadership of two great 
national movements. 
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To understand what O’Connell fought against we must, of course, understand 
O’Connell’s time. It is not easy for an American reader to understand it with- 
out some thought and without the endeavor to grasp the reality of a state of 
things quite outside his own living experience. When O'Connell began his 
career in politics the Act of Union had but lately been passed. That Act of 
Union deprived Ireland of the more or less independent Parliament which she 
had had for generations and even for centuries. It was indeed a Parliament 
‘““more or less” independent—less, perhaps, much rather than more. Still there 
had been always a recognition of Irish nationality in the existence of any form 
of Irish Parliament. The troubles between England and her American col- 
onies—between England and France—had led to the concession of what we 
now know as Grattan’s Parliament—the nearest form of Home Rule Ireland had 
ever enjoyed since her conquest by the descendants of the great Norman kings. 
But it was a Parliament of Protestants—no Catholic, in a nation of which five- 
sixths were Catholics, could sit in the National Parliament or even give a vote 
for a member of that National Parliament. Grattan’s Parliament was exclusively 
Protestant ; but yet, with all its imperfections, so nationalist was it in spirit that it 
was willing, under Grattan’s inspiration, to enable Roman Catholics to vote for 
the election of members of the Irish House of Commons. But Grattan and his 
friends were anxious to go much farther. They demanded a complete political 
equality for the Roman Catholics. A society was formed for the purpose of 
conducting the agitation. Its leaders were almost all Protestants—many of them 
were Protestants from Ulster. The stupid bigotry of George the Third bluntly 
refused Catholic Emancipation; and the Society of United Irishmen became a 
rebellious organization. The rebellion of 1798 broke out and was crushed after 
terrible bloodshed. Then, when Ireland was wholly at the mercy of England, 
Pitt brought in his proposal for an Act of Union. After much resistance from 
all that was patriotic in Ireland and all that was sympathetic in England, the Act 
of Union was carried—by fraud and force and bribery and purchase. It has to 
be remembered with satisfaction that some of the noblest Englishmen of the 
time were as strenuously opposed to such a measure as Grattan himself. Pitt 
had made liberal promises about Catholic Emancipation while he was striving to 
carry the Act of Union, but when the Act was passed he dropped all talk about 
Catholic Emancipation, and pleaded as his excuse that the king would not listen 
to any further proposals on the subject. O’Connell’s first political speech was 
made in January, 1800, at a meeting of Catholics held in Dublin to protest 
against the Act of Union. 

Something else had to be done, however, before it could be possible in Ire- 
land to encounter the Act of Union with anything like a successful constitutional 
agitation. The right had to be obtained for a Catholic to sit in Parliament. 
The Catholic Association had been formed for the purpose, and O’Connell be- 
came its recognized leader, and, more than that, the recognized leader of the 
Irish people. Meanwhile there were constant efforts made in Parliament for the 
emancipation of the Catholics. Sir Robert Peel, who had begun his career as 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, had become Secretary of 
State for the Home Dep ntion to American 
readers that the Irish Secretaryship is really a subordinate part of the Home 
Office. Peel, as Home Secretary, was necessarily kept in constant touch with 
everything going on in Ireland. He was greatly impressed by some of the de- 
bates in the House of Commons. He was especially impressed by an observa- 
tion which Lord Brougham, then Mr. Brougham, made in a speech supporting 
Catholic Emancipation, to the effect that not one of those who spoke against 
emancipation had ventured even to suggest that things could remain as they then 
were. Something will have to be done, Peel said to himself. What is the some- 
thing to be? The new king, George the Fourth, in whose succession to the 
throne O'Connell and Thomas Moore and the Irish people generally had had 
so much hope, was doggedly opposed to the political relief of the Catholics. 

Accident helped to bring about a settlement of the question. A sudden 
vacancy occurred in the Parliamentary representation of the County of Clare, 
owing to the fact that the former representative had accepted office in the goy- 
ernment, and had therefore to offer himself for re-election. The leaders of the 
Catholic Association determined on the bold policy of putting forward a candi- 
date to contest the seat. O’Connell, of course, was recognized by everyone as 
the man to fight the battle. He willingly accepted the responsibility. Even 
moderate men, partly sympathetic, shook their heads when they heard of this de- 
termination. ‘“O’Connell will end his life on the gallows” was the confident 
prediction of some who passed among their neighbors for sensible persons. The 
Viceroy of Ireland predicted that Or Connell would take care to maintain good 
order in Clare during the election. O’Connell’s opponent predicted that O’Con- 
nell would not dare to come to Clare in person ; that he would not run the risk 
of confronting his enemies. O'Connell ran the risk—he was not a man likely to 
be afraid of risks. He went to Clare. The enthusiasm was wild, but the order 
was perfect. O'Connell, the excluded Catholic, was elected by a majority of 
more than two to one. The result set Peel thinking. What he thought we 
have in his own words. Was it possible to take no account of ‘that political 
and religious excitement which was quickening the pulse and fluttering the 
bosom of the whole Catholic population—which had inspired the serf of Clare 
with the resolution and the energy of a freeman?” No, it was not possible. 
Peel soon made up his mind. 

O'Connell presented himself at the bar of the Etats a Commons later on, 
but not until after Peel and Wellington had crammed emancipation down the 
king’s throat and compelled him to accept it. Wellington seems to have rea- 
soned much in this way : “I know nothing about the question—Peel knows all 
about it ; Peel thinks it will be for the good of the king and the country to pass 
Catholic Emancipation ; the king, I am sure, does not know any more about the 
matter than I do, and I am prepared to go with Peel, and the king must come 
with us. Peel thinks there must be civil war if we don’t pass Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and I have had too much of war in my time—and I don’t propose to stand 
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a civil war—not if I know it.” The king had, of course, to give way in the end, 
and Catholic Emancipation was passed. It was passed rather ungraciously. It 
was accompanied by a quite superfluous measure suppressing the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, which had in fact already dissolved itself, its work being done, and in- 
validating the election of O'Connell. Perhaps, without these sops to religious 
bigotry, an act for the emancipation of the Catholics could not then have been 
carried through the Houses of Parliament. O'Connell presented himself at the 
bar of the House of Commons and claimed a right to take his seat. He was 
called upon to swear the old oaths—what we may fairly call the anti-Catholic 
oaths. Of course he refused. A new writ was ordered for Clare, and O’Connell 
was triumphantly returned. The struggle was over. 

The remainder of O’Connell’s life was devoted mainly to the cause of Repeal 
of the Union—in other words, the cause of Home Rule. He organized the 
great system of monster meetings—vast out-of-door gatherings, which he swayed 
as he pleased by the magic of his eloquence, his humor, his passion, and the 
charm of his wonderful voice. No doubt he sometimes used very strong lan- 
guage ; no doubt some of the younger men fully believed that he meant rebel- 
lion—that he had rebellion up his sleeve if his demands were not conceded. The 
meetings were always held on the Sunday ; were indeed, regarded as, in a certain 
sense, religious celebrations. The meeting of October 8, 1843, was to be held 
on the historic ground of Clontarf, and it was expected to be the greatest of all 
the gine. although some of them had drawn together a crowd of nearly a 
quarter of a million of men. The Government issued a proclamation prohibiting 
the meeting, and O'Connell bowed to the prohibition. He sent messengers in 
every direction countermanding the assembling of men, in order to prevent any 
chance of that disorder and pisodehed which he had always shrunk from and ab- 
horred. He and some of his friends, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy among the rest, 
were put on their trial on a charge of sedition. Most of them were found guilty 
and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. They were confined in Richmond 
Prison, Dublin. Their incarceration did not last long, and indeed, was what might 
be called “internment ” rather than actual imprisonment. A majority of the law 
lords in the House of Peers, the final tribunal, annulled the sentences on the 
ground that the jury had been unfairly chosen—was packed, in fact. O’Connell 
and his colleagues were set free after a few months ; but the leader ‘never recoy- 
ered his former ascendency over the political movement of Ireland. He was 
growing old ; he had been reckless of his great physical resources, he had been 
unsparing of his strength ; and undoubtedly, the younger men in the agitation 
fell away from him when he had made it clear that he never meant, under any 
conditions, to lead them into revolution. A number of his young and brilliant 
followers set up a party of their own—the Young Ireland Confederation— 
which after his death drifted into a generous, but hopeless, rebellion. The 
Young Ireland movement, however, quickened and established a national lit- 
erature which had an immense effect on subsequent political history in Ireland. 
The Irish famine of 1846 and 1847 was a terrible blow to O’Connell in his rapidly 
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weakening health. His last speech in the House of Commons was an appeal for 
a generous help to Ireland, and a prediction, which proved only too true, that if 
generous help were not given, one-fourth of Ireland’s population must perish by 
starvation. His physicians ordered him to the Continent, and he passionately 
longed to reach Rome and die under the shadow of the Vatican. He had during 
some of his years led a wild life, and he had killed a man in a duel—a duel which 
was literally forced upon him, but for which he always felt deeply penitent. His 
ultimate longing had come to be a quiet death in the papal city. He was not 
graced so far. He died in Genoa on May 15, 1847. 

As a politician O'Connell was absolutely consistent. He was in favor of lib- 
erty for Ireland, but he was in favor of liberty for every other country. His 
definition of liberty was practical and not merely declamatory. He was in favor 
of equal rights for all men before the law ; he was in favor of a free press, a free 
vote, and as nearly as possible a manhood suffrage. He was in many ways far in 
advance of the English liberals of his day. When the question of slavery in the 
West Indian colonies was under discussion in Parliament, he went farther for 
abolition than even the professed philanthropists and emancipationists, the Clark- 
sons and the Buxtons, were inclined to go. He was almost fanatically opposed 
to the advocates of the slave system in the United States, and he refused to re- 
ceive any help in money from them to carry on his Repeal agitation. He de- 
clined to endure any political dictation from the Vatican, although he was a most 
devoted Roman Catholic. He would take, he said, without question his religion 
from Rome, but not his politics. There was no great cause of freedom upheld all 
through the world in his time, but he clung to it and cleaved to it. The writer of this 
article once talked to Mr. Gladstone about O’Connell, well knowing that in early 
life Mr. Gladstone had been a great admirer of O’Connell’s abilities. Mr. Glad- 
stone told many anecdotes of O’Connell’s personal energy in pursuit of any purpose 
which he believed to be just, and in illustration of his wonderful mastery over 
even a thoroughly hostile audience. When asked what he believed to be O’Con- 
nell’s principal characteristic, Mr. Gladstone paused for a while and thought the 
question out, and then gravely and deliberately answered: “I should think his 
greatest characteristic was a passion of philanthropy” A passion of philan- 
thropy! Is it possible to have a nobler epitaph pronounced on one than that 
and pronounced by such aman? No man in our modern history was ever so 
bitterly and savagely denounced in England as O’Connell. No words were too 
rough for him. He was commonly called in English newspapers the ‘‘ Big Beg- 
garman.” He was accused every day, of making a fortune out of the contribu- 
tions of a half-starving people. The truth was that all and much more than all 
the money raised by the Irish people, was spent on the agitation for repeal of the 
Union. The truth was that O’Connell gave up his splendid practice at the bar, 
for the sake of advocating the Irish national cause. ‘The truth was that he spent 
his own money and reduced his own property to all but pauperism, for the sake 
of advancing the same cause. The truth was that he died poor, leaving his chil- 
dren poor. But he had his reward. A man whom Mr. Gladstone could describe 
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as possessed above all other things by a passion of philanthropy, may leave his 
memory safely in the charge of those whose best interests he honestly strove to 
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SIMON BOLIVAR* 


By Hon. JOHN P. ST. JOHN 
(1783-1830) 


o far as the world knew, the birth of 
Simon Bolivar at Caracas, Venezuela, 
on July 24,1783, was of no greater impor- 
tance than that of any other child.  Per- 
haps but one person entertained the slight- 
est thought that he would ever be the hero 
of many battles and the liberator of his 
countrymen ; and that person was his moth- 
er. A mother, as a rule, always in her im- 
agination anticipates a brilliant future for 
her boy. If Bolivar’s mother was not an 
exception to this rule, surely her highest 
anticipations were fully realized in the won- 
derful career of her son. 

His father, Juan Vincente Bolivar y 
Ponte, and his mother, Maria Concepcion 
Palacios y Sojo, were descendants of noble 
families in Venezuela. Nothing unusual 
occurred in his school-boy days to distinguish him from others of his age and 
rank. He was attentive to his studies, warm-hearted, generous, and always a 
favorite among his associates. When he had made sufficient advancement in his 
studies at home, and had arrived at the proper age, he was sent to Madrid, where 
he remained several years, during which time he completed his education. 

Bolivar was now a full-grown man, and as a source of needed recreation after 
years of hard study, he spent some time in visiting places of special interest in the 
south of Europe. On his journey he stopped for a time at the French capital, 
where he witnessed the closing scenes of the French revolution. This was the 
hour of Napoleon’s greatest glory. He was the acknowledged military hero of 
the age. All France bowed at his feet. Is it not probable that here was where 
Bolivar caught the inspiration that led him to make an effort to be to his own 
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country, what Napoleon was to France ? From Paris Bolivar returned to Mad- 
rid, where, in 1801, he married the daughter of Don N. Toro, uncle of the Mar- 
quis of Toro, in Caracas. He soon sailed with his young bride for his native 
country, but it was only a little while until she fell a victim to yellow fever. The 
sudden and unexpected death of his young wife, to whom he was intensely de- 
voted, so shattered his health and frustrated his plans, that he wended his way 
back to Europe, where he remained until 1809, when he returned through the 
United States to his own country. His remembrance of the closing scenes of the 
French revolution, and the realization as he passed through the United States of 
the blessings of her free institutions, no doubt account in some measure for the 
fact that, as soon as he reached Venezuela, he joined the movement then crystal- 
lizing into an aggressive warfare for independence, and a larger degree of free- 
dom for his own countrymen. 

In 1810 he received a colonel’s commission from the revolutionary junta, and 
was associated with Luis Lopez Mendez in a mission to the court of Great Brit- 
ain, which was rendered fruitless by England announcing her position in relation 
to the troubles in Venezuela as one of strict neutrality. On July 5, 1811, Vene- 
zuela formally declared her independence from the mother-country. This brought 
on a Clash of arms at once. 

The Spanish troops under Monteverde, owing to a lack of concert of action 
on the part of the “ patriots,” forced Bolivar, with his little band of volunteers, to 
abandon the important post of Puerto Cabello, and flee to Curacao, which was 
reached in safety, while Monteverde at the head of the Spanish troops gained 
control of Venezuela. 

Chafing under defeat, Bolivar, in September, 1812, repaired to Carthagena, 
where a commission was given him to make war upon the Spanish troops along 
the Magdalena River. Although his army numbered but 500 men, he succeeded 
in driving the enemy, not only from the country along the Magdalena River, but 
entered Venezuela, and forced his way westward to the important towns of 
Merida and Truxillo, where the people gladly welcomed him and rallied to his 
support. Encouraged by his success, and embittered by the brutalities of the 
enemy, as he pressed forward he issued his noted proclamation of ‘‘ War to the 
death.” 

He soon routed Monteverde’s army at Lastoguanes, forcing him to take 
refuge in Puerto Cabello, while Bolivar pushed forward, entering Caracas in tri- 
umph August 4, 1813. But the tide of battle soon turned. The Royalists con- 
centrated all their available force, and a number of bloody battles ensued, and fi- 
nally Bolivar’s men, inferior in numbers, were badly defeated near Cura. The fall 
of Caracas soon followed, and before the close of the year 1814 the Royalists 
were again in full possession of Venezuela. Though defeated, Bolivar was not 
dismayed. He had great faith in the righteousness of his cause, and his conscious- 
ness of this fact seemed to give him that courage which never knows defeat. 

He next went to Tunja, where the revolutionary congress was in session, and 
notwithstanding the misfortunes of war and the bitter opposition of a few per- 
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sonal enemies, his enthusiastic reception showed that he still retained the confi- 
dence and respect of the people. He was soon given command of an expedition 
against Santa Fé de Bogota, where Don Cundinamarca had refused official recog- 
nition of the new union of the provinces, which, without any conflict of arms, 
Was crowned with success by the surrender of the rebellious leaders. For this 
service Bolivar received the special thanks of Congress. The Royalists having 
captured Santa Martha, Bolivar was ordered to retake it, but failed in his at- 
tempt. 

In May, 1814, he resigned his commission, and went to Kingston, Jamaica, 
where an attempt was made to assassinate him, which resulted, by a mistake, in 
the murder of another. Later on he went to Aux Cayes, in Hayti, where Presi- 
dent Petion assisted him in organizing an expedition which, though it succeeded 
in reaching the main-land in May, 1816, eventually failed. But Bolivar’s past ex- 
perience had taught him not to go wild over a victory, nor be discouraged by a 
defeat, so he returned to Aux Cayes, where he secured reinforcements, and in 
December landed his troops, first at Marguerite, and then at Barcelona. At 
this point a provisional government was formed and all the available military 
force was promptly organized, and placed in readiness to resist the invasion of 
Morillo, who was at the head of a strong, well-disciplined army of Royalists. 
The opposing forces met on February 16, 1817, and a desperate battle, lasting 
three days, ensued, resulting in a complete rout of the Royalists, who, while re- 
treating in great disorder, were assailed with such impetuosity by small bands of 
patriots, as to make their overthrow complete. 

Being now the undisputed commander-in-chief, Bolivar seemed irresistible. 
Victory after victory crowned his efforts, until he established his headquarters at 
Angostura, on the Orinoco. From this point, after a thorough reorganization of 
his forces, he pressed forward over the Cordilleras, and effected a junction with 
the army headed by General Santander, commander of the Republican forces in 
New Granada. The armies thus united proved to be invincible. The entire 
march was characterized by a succession of victories, ending in a complete over- 
throw of the enemy on August 7, 1819, at Bojaca, which gave him full posses- 
sion, not only of Bogota, but of all New Granada. This brilliant achievement 
attracted the attention of the civilized world then, and as we read about it now, 
it forcibly reminds us, in its conception, the skill and rapidity of its execution, 
and its results, of the wonderful march of Sherman from Atlanta to the sea. 
Taking advantage of the great prestige his marvellous victories had given him 
with the people, he procured the passage of a fundamental law, December 17, 
1819, uniting Venezuela and New Granada under one government, to be known 
as the Republic of Colombia, of which Bolivar was aie president. 

Bolivar was now at the head of the grandest army he had ever commanded. 
The Royalists, under Morillo, having Been beaten at several points, induced Boli- 

var, at Truxillo on November 20, 1820, to consent to an armistice for six months, 
which he did; no doubt with the hope that meantime a treaty of peace might be 
effected and the war thus brought to an end. 
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Subsequent events, however, gave strong reasons to believe that the armistice 
Was a mere ruse to gain time while Morillo could be recalled and General Torre 
placed in command. Bolivar, no doubt incensed by this apparent trick, deter- 
mined, upon the expiration of the armistice, to strike a blow that would not soon 
be forgotten ; which he did at Carabolo, by attacking and completely routing 
General Torre’s: command, compelling the fleeing fragments to seek shelter in 
Puerto Cabello, where two years after they surrendered to Paez. This practi- 
‘cally closed the war in Venezuela. On August 30, 1821, the constitution of 
Colombia was adopted amid great rejoicing, with Bolivar as president and San- 
tander as vice-president. But there was more work to do, and no one could do 
itso well as Bolivar. He determined that nowhere should the Royalists have a 
foothold in the whole country. He attacked them at Pichincha, in Ecuador, 
and after a desperate struggle they were forced to retreat in disorder, while vic- 
torious Bolivar with his enthusiastic followers triumphantly entered Quito, June 
22,1822. Next Lima was taken, but owing to the dissensions among the Repub- 
lican factions in Peru, Bolivar was compelled to abandon the city, which was 
again occupied by the Royalists, while he withdrew to Truxillo. 

Having thoroughly reorganized his forces, and gotten everything in good con- 
dition for an aggressive warfare, he again assaulted the Royalists with unrelenting 
vigor, driving them before him, and finally administering a crushing defeat on the 
plains of Junin, August 6th ; after which he returned to Tae, Ene Sucre, who 
had already displayed great military skill and bravery, to complete the work. 
This he did, by gaining a great victory at Ayacucho, which completely dis- 
persed the Royalists, reducing their possessions in Peru to the Castles of Callao, 
which Rodil, after a little over a year’s successful resistance, was compelled to 
surrender. 

Upper Peru having detached itself from Buenos Ayres, was organized as a 
separate state under the name of Bolivia, in honor of the man who had accom- 
plished so much for its freedom, and who by the first Congress of the new re- 
public, which convened in August, 1825, was made perpetual Protector, and re- 
quested to prepare for it a constitution. 

The country having been freed from armed resistance on the part of the Roy- 
alists, it next became Bolivar’s duty to provide laws for the proper government 
of the people. Time proved this to be a more difficult task than meeting an 
open enemy on the field of battle. Many local leaders had been developed dur- 
ing the struggle for independence, among whom no little ill feeling was aroused 
by their severable for recognition. Then there were some who were jealous of 
Bolivar’s great popularity and influence with the people. They were busy in try- 
ing to turn public opinion against him by telling the people that he would use 
his power to add to, rather than lighten, their burdens. This feeling was inten- 
sified when he presented his plan of government for Bolivia to Congress on May 
25, 1826, accompanied by an address in which he doubted the wisdom of extend- 
ing the right of franchise indiscriminately to the people, and showed clearly his 
preference for a centralization of power, by proposing a president for life clothed 
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with supreme executive powers, including the right to name his successor. It 
was charged by his enemies that this would be a monarchy in fact, and a repub- 
lic only in name. 

Meantime Paez, military commander in Venezuela, refused to recognize the 
constituted authorities, and assumed an attitude of open rebellion. But the 
presence in a short time of Bolivar, his old commander, followed by a personal 
interview and a decree of general amnesty, resulted in a complete restoration of 
peace and loyal adherence to the government. Bolivar and Santander having been 
re-elected to the respective offices of president and vice-president, Bolivar, before 
the time fixed by law for him to take the oath of office, resigned the presidency 
of the republic, with a view to retiring into private life, and thus refuting the 
charges made against him by personal enemies, that he was simply working in 
his own interest, and for his own personal aggrandizement. 

But in response to Santander’s earnest appeal, and a resolution of Congress 
urging him to resume his position as president, Bolivar went to Bogota, and 
there took upon himself the oath of office. 

He soon issued three decrees: One granting general amnesty, another call- 
ing a national convention at Ocana, and a third for the establishment of consti- 
tutional order throughout Colombia. All eyes were now turned to the national 
convention at Ocana, which was to assemble in March, 1828. This was made 
the more important by the fact that it was to determine whether Bolivar’s plan 
for a strong centralized government, backed up by ample military force, or a 
government controlled more directly by the great body of the people, should pre- 
vail. ‘The events of the past year had served rather to strengthen Bolivar’s po- 
sition, and the action of the convention seems to have crystallized it into law, for 
a decree soon followed, dated August 27, 1828, giving to Bolivar supreme power 
over Colombia, which he continued to exercise until his death, which occurred at 
San Pedro, on December 17, 1830. 

Thus closes the life of one of the most remarkable characters the world has 
ever known. He possessed the intrepid courage and dash of a Sherman, the un- 
relenting firmness of a Grant, and the tenderness of a Lincoln. Local revolts 
against lawful authority always yielded to his personal presence and counsel. We 
fail to find in his history a single act of cruelty recorded against him. His proc- 
lamation of ‘‘ War to the death,” was a military necessity. The Royalists had 
shown no mercy to his soldiers. They had refused to treat them as prisoners of 
war.. They had fired upon his flag of truce. They gave no quarter to revolu- 
tionists, but put them to death wherever found. And there was but one alter- 
native left, and that was, unpleasant as it must have been to a man of such kindly 
nature, to meet such brutalities by a threat of retaliation in kind. The procla- 
mation was not prompted by a spirit of cruelty, but rather by a love for human- 
ity. It had the effect which he no doubt intended it should, and that was to se- 
cure the same treatment for his soldiers when captured, that the civilized world 
acknowledged due to prisoners of war. He was in no sense mercenary. He ex- 
pended nine-tenths of his fortune for his country’s freedom, and when voted a 
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million dollars by Congress he promptly declined it. He was always magnani- 
mous, even to his bitterest enemies. He died comparatively poor. His remains 
sleep at Caracas, the place of his birth. His soul is with God. Monuments 
have been erected to his memory, one at Caracas and another at Lima. But his 
life-work has erected a monument in the hearts of his countrymen that will never 
perish. He sowed the seed for the harvest of a better government and higher 
civilization for all Spanish America. The influence of his example is not con- 
fined to his own country, but is felt throughout the civilized world. To-day, 
among the brightest and best of the world’s good and great men, may justly be 
placed the name of Simon Bolivar. 


PE Np WANG OLSs C ELAM POLEION 


By GEORG EBERS 


(1790-1832) 


HE deciphering of hiero- 
1 elyphics is one of the 
greatest achievements of the 
human race in this century. 
Jean’ Francois Champollion 
was the man who accom- 
plished this great feat. He 
is surnamed ‘“‘ Ze jeune,” the 
younger, to distinguish him 
from his elder brother, Cham- 
pollion Figeac, whose life 
was one of paternal devo- 
tion and the most unselfish sacrifice for his younger brother. Both were born 
in Figeac, in the south of France, Frangois on December 23, 1790. He made 
his home, however, in the beautiful little town of Grenoble, situated on the hills 
near the valley of the Isére. It was to this place that Champollion Figeac, who 
was here engaged as director of the town library, and later on as professor of 
Greek at the university, drew his twelve years younger brother Frangois, who, at 
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the age of nine, went to live with his elder brother, filled with the proudest hopes 
for the future, and grateful for the care and devotion bestowed upon him. 

At that time, naturally, all eyes were turned toward Egypt, where the First 
Consul, Bonaparte, had led the army of the Republic, accompanied by a host of 
celebrated men of science. The newly opened world of monuments on the banks 
of the Nile excited the greatest interest in everybody ; but for few did it have as 
strong an attraction as for Champollion Figeac, who had occupied himself long 
previously with the study of the history and language of the ancient Egyptians. 
Furthermore, he and his brother Francois came, so to say, into indirect contact 
with the great expedition. For the famous mathematician Fourier, who had 
gone out with it, became afterward prefect of Grenoble, and one of Figeac’s 
warmest and most intimate friends. 

Francois, who, at the age of twelve, was already fully master of the classic 
languages, had, surrounded by the rich collection of books placed in his brother's 
care, drifted into a territory which is not embraced in the usual high-school cur- 
riculum, viz., the Oriental languages. While still at school, and during his leisure 
hours, he fostered with wonderful energy, aided as it was by an almost phenom- 
enal power for acquiring knowledge, the Hebrew and most other Semitic lan- 
guages, as also Sanscrit and Persian. As, however, Egypt had the greatest at- 
traction for him, he also studied the Coptic dialect, the language of the Egyptians 
during the early centuries after Christ, which was written in Greek letters with 
some few others added. Withal, the remarkable youth was cheerful and com- 
panionable, finding time even to practise his poetic gifts; nor did his _ physical de- 
velopment suffer through the severe exertion of his mind. His portrait, in the 
Louvre in Paris, represents him in manhood with bronzed skin, easily allowing 
him to be recognized as a native of the South of France. His nose is slightly 
bent, his forehead lofty, his hair black and. of great abundance. The dark eyes, 
shaded by heavy brows, express serenity—earnest and profound sincerity—while 
his well-formed mouth gives evidence of winning manners and the friendliness of 
his nature. 

At the age of seventeen he submitted his first work, a geography of ancient 
Egypt, to the Academy of Grenoble, which, notwithstanding his extreme youth, 
conferred upon him the degree of associate. Soon after he followed a course of 
lectures at the Oriental College of Paris. With youthful zeal he availed himself 
of the numerous educational advantages at his disposal in this great city, and 
gained even then the notice of the most prominent men of his profession. After 
two years’ time, not quite twenty years of age, he was called to a position at the 
University of Grenoble. 

When Napoleon rested in this town on his way from Elba to Paris, in 1815, 
he appointed the elder Champollion as his private secretary. 

The close relationship into which this position brought Figeac to the em- 
peror, and his republican ideas after Napoleon’s downfall—which ideas were 
shared by his brother Frangois—were circumstances which, in later years, became 
great obstacles to their further advancement. They were looked upon as char- 
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acters dangerous to the state, and were deprived of their positions, while the 
Institute of France even withheld from Francois its protection. 

The brothers were banished to their old homestead, Figeac, where they 
found leisure in abundance to complete several unfinished works ; and when in 
1818, through the influence of the Duke of Decazes, their banishment was pro- 
nounced at an end, Francois had completed his great work, ‘“ L’ Egypte sous les 
Pharaons.”’ 

This work, of the utmost importance at the time, in the preparation of which 
the Coptic sources were freely drawn upon, won Francois his lost chair at the 
Grenoble University. After he had secured this post he was encouraged to 
found a home of his own. Rose Blanc was the bride-elect, with whom he was 
united in a most happy marriage until his death. 

Since many years Frangois had occupied himself with the monument which 
gave promise to the possibility of deciphering hieroglyphics. 

During the French expedition, as it happened, the talisman was found which 
was to become the key to disclose the mystery of the language and the written 
signs of the Ancient Egyptians—the tablet or the key of Rosetta, a stone-plate 
made of black granite. Three inscriptions, written in different signs, covered the 
originally rectangular surface of the tablet. The uppermost one, considerably 
injured, showed the hieroglyphics, which were familiar through the obelisks and 
other Egyptian monuments; the second inscription was obscure; while the third 
and lowest inscription, which had suffered but little injury, consisted of Greek 
letters clear to every philologist. It proclaimed that the tablet contained a 
decree of the Egyptian priesthood, in honor of the fifth king of the house of 
the Ptolemies, and that this was written in the holy language, in that of the peo- 
ple of Egypt, and in Greek, on the same tablet. Here was, therefore, a somewhat 
extensive text in two of the three modes of writing of the Egyptians of which 
Clemens of Alexandria makes mention, with a Greek-translation of the same. 
The fortunes of war brought this extraordinary monument into the hands of the 
English. It was placed in the British Museum, and care was taken that copies 
of the three inscriptions should reach the various Egyptologists, among them 
Champollion. 

The demotic inscription—that is to say, the text in the writing of the people, 
was one of the most inviting to decipher, because the signs composing it seemed 
to be letters representing sound. This was sedulously attempted by several sci- 
entists, and with the best results by the great French Orientalist, De Sacy, and by 
the Swede, Akerblad. But though the former by a mechanical method recog- 
nized correctly the meaning of several groups, and though Akerblad had even 
ascertained most of the signs of the demotic alphabet, still they were both incapa- 
ble of discerning the elements of which the demotic writing is composed. 

The great English physician and naturalist, Thomas Young, who also occu- 
pied himself with the three various texts, made better progress. Taking advan- 
tage and making use of the parts that had been revealed to him by demotic and 
hieroglyphic text, he succeeded, in a mechanical way, and by intelligent compar- 
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isons in deciphering the names Ptolemaios and Berenike, and in recognizing even 
the hieroglyphic signs for numbers. Still the true nature of the Egyptian writ- 
ing was not revealed to him either. In their particulars his ascertainments are 
untrue, for in the names he had in no way discovered the alphabetic signs of 
which they were composed. 

As to the remainder of the inscription he thought that it consisted of such 
drawn signs or forms with symbolical significance as might be found interpreted 
in the ‘‘ Hieroglyphica of Horapollon.” 

That those groups. of hieroglyphics surrounded by a frame (cartouche) are 
the names of kings, had been contended long before by the Dane Zoége, Bar- 
thélemy, and others. The framed hieroglyphics on the tablet of Rosetta could, 
as the Greek text taught, signify but the name of Ptolemaios. Champollion also 
had originally held the same erroneous opinion as Young and his predecessors. 
Though he succeeded in defining several groups of characters of the people’s 
writing, like Akerblad, by comparison, he, even as late as 1821, in his essay on 
hieroglyphics, entitled “De I’Ecriture hiératique des Anciens Egyptiens,” de- 
clares them to be symbolical signs and figures. 

But he knew of Young’s successful comparisons with Greek names; and 
when Mr. Bankes brought a small obelisk to England from the island of Phile, 
on which the framed group of hieroglyphics were bound to contain the names of 
Ptolemaios and Cleopatra, because a Greek inscription at the foot of the obelisk 
mentioned these royal names, a firm starting-point was created by Champollion, 
from which he was to succeed in removing the mass of obstacles which had stood 
in the way of all previous explorations and researches. | 

He made his basis the supposition that the framed names were constructed 
of alphabetic signs. The name Ptolemaios was known through the tablet of 
Rosetta. If the second name on Bankes’s obelisk were Cleopatra, a comparison 
of the two names should confirm this. The first letter in the name Ptolemaios 
being a “p” it should occur as fifth letter in Cleopatra. And this was actually 
the case. The third letter in Ptolemaios, the ‘o,” was found again as the fourth 
one in Cleopatra. The fourth sign in Ptolemaios, “1,” a lion, occurred correctly 
as the second one in Cleopatra. By further comparison every sign was correctly 
found, and when Champollion had deciphered a group of signs which he took to 
be Alexander, and again found every letter in its right place, he could assure him- 
self that hieroglyphics also were based on the phonetic system. 

He soon, with the aid of the letters discovered in the above-mentioned groups, 
deciphered other well-known names of kings, and in this way acquired a knowl- 
edge of the whole hieroglyphic alphabet. But the many hundred forms and signs, 
of which the holy scriptures of the Egyptians are composed, could not well be of 
an altogether alphabetic nature, and a further study of the subject brought the 
explorer to the conclusion that ideographs were interspersed among the alpha- 
betical signs in order to make the alphabetic words more comprehensive. For in- 
stance, after a masculine proper name the picture of a man was drawn, and after 
every word connected with the motion of walking, the picture of two pacing legs. 
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Besides this, he found that some sounds could be represented by different hiero- 
glyphics. With this the most important elements of hieroglyphics were disclosed, 
and it was all accomplished in one year, from 1821-22. When Francois, after a 
period of extraordinary mental exertion, appeared before his brother one morning 
with all the proofs in his hands, calling to him, “/e ééexs L’affatre; voris/” (1 
have found it ; look here!) he fell to the floor fainting, worn out by the immense 
exertions of the last few months. 

It required some time for him to recover his health; but Figeac read, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1822, his brother’s pamphlet at the Academy in Paris. It appeared 
under the name of “ Lettre 4 M. Dacier,” and contained the details of his dis- 
covery. 

That day decided Champollion’s future career. As early as the year follow- 
ing he published his new work, “ Précis du systeme hiéroglyphique,” after which 
Louis Philippe of Orleans had the discovery officially announced before the Ori- 
‘ental Association, and Louis XVIII. made it his royal duty to lighten Champol- 
lion’s future work. 

The “‘ Précis” embraces the foregoing results of his discovery, and consider- 
ing the short space of time in which all this was accomplished, it appears marvel- 
lous that Francois could thus early determine the most important elements of the 
hieroglyphic system in their minute details so correctly. In 1824 the king sent 
him to Italy, where he profited principally by the splendid collection of Egyptian 
antiquities in Turin. In 1826 Charles X. appointed him director of the Egyp- 
tian Museum in the Louvre, which Champollion founded by purchasing at Li- 
verno the celebrated ‘ Salt Collection.” 

_ Soon after his return to France the king sent him on a mission to Egypt, 
where he remained from August, 1828, till the end of 1829. The Italian Rosel- 
lini joined him on the Nile. 

His ‘‘ Lettres écrites d’Egypte et de la Nubie” render his observations and im- 
pressions and describe his life and adventures in Egypt, in a most entertaining 
and instructive style. The many and various inscriptions, copied there by him, 
are all quoted in his great work on monuments, entitled, ‘Monuments de 
lEgypte et de la Nubie,” and in his posthumous work, ‘‘ Notices descriptives 
conformes aux manuscrits autographes rédigés sur les lieux.” 

Soon after his return to Paris (in March, 1830), by which time his health had 
commenced to fail, he was elected a Member of the Academy, and in March, 
1831, was appointed professor at the ‘“‘ College de France.” The solidity and in- 
structiveness of his lectures brought the most celebrated leaders in science 
to hear him, but there were destined to be but few of the lectures, as he all 
too soon felt himself too weak to continue them. On March 4, 1832, at 
his old homestead Figeac, a stroke of apoplexy ended his active life of achieve- 
ment. 

Flis great discovery was at first vigorously attacked. Erring minds declaring 
the system of the great Frenchman to be wrong, and submitting others of their 
own, as the Russian Klaproth and the German Seyffarth, disturbed Champol- 
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lion’s peace ; still more bitterly, however, was he pursued by the envy and hatred 
of his political opponents. 

Even when the laurel already decorated his brow, they saw to it that the 
thorns were not wanting in the wreath. Especially in England various efforts 
were made to have, not him, but Thomas Young, recognized as the discoverer of 
the science of deciphering hieroglyphics. But though Young had succeeded 
previously to Champollion in deciphering some hieroglyphic names in a mechan- 
ical way, yet the genial Englishman mistook, during the whole course of his ac- 
tivity, the real character of hieroglyphic writing. To Champollion, on the other 
hand, it was left to recognize their nature and construction, so that science 
must acknowledge him to be the discoverer of the true nature of the system of 
hieroglyphical writing. 

Shortly before his death it was vouchsafed him to proclaim to his loyal 
brother, ‘‘ Voece ma carte pour la postérité,” pointing to the manuscript of his 
‘‘ Egyptian Grammar,” of which the last chapter was still missing. It contains the ° 
germs from which all similar works have sprung, which since have perfected and 
enlarged that of Champollion ; it showed the path in which all subsequent gram- 
marians were to walk. The results of Young’s discoveries remain without influ- 
ence upon the progress of the science, and have found a place long since among 
old relics. 

Frangois Champollion’s work is the seed, which even at the present day brings 
forth the richest fruits. When he died, at the age of forty-two, he left the world 
not only his ‘‘ Egyptian Grammar,” but also pioneer works in other branches of 
his science. . | 

His “ Panthéon Egyptien” (1823-25) dealt with Egyptian mythology ; his 
excellent knowledge of Coptic is clearly seen in many of his works; and his 
‘““Eeyptian Dictionary of Hieroglyphics” (1841-44) is, bearing in mind the time 
when it was written, a work of marvellous accomplishment. 

This dictionary, with several other works and manuscripts of his literary es- 
tate, which the French Government had purchased for the sum of fifty thou- 
sand francs, were faithfully and lovingly edited and published after his death 
by his elder brother, Figeac. These posthumous works bear witness not only 
to the overwhelming industry of this great worker and explorer, but also to 
the loving unselfishness of his brother, who sacrificed a great part of his time 
and activity in editing and arranging the manuscripts of the departed. The 
“Grammar,” the “ Monuments,” the “ Dictionary,” were all published by Fi- 
geac. At ‘Pere Lachaise” Cemetery, in Paris, a weather-beaten obelisk and a 
broken stone tablet indicate the spot where the remains of Francois Champol- 
lion rest. 

A monument which was erected in his honor at his native town, Figeac, bears 
the well-chosen inscription which so frequently occurs among the titles of the 
Pharaohs in hieroglyphics, ‘“ ‘azch zete,” ze, “everlasting.” A beautiful sen- 
tence, which Chateaubriand addressed to the faithful brother and co-worker of: 
the great searcher, is also inscribed on the statue of Francois Champollion, le 
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jeune. It reads: “Ses admzrables travaux auront la durée des monuments guil 
nous a fart connaétre.” (His admirable works will last as long as the monuments 
which he has taught us to understand. ) 
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BY COLONEL THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


(1767-1845) 


Riv ONG OL OLST the 
D most philosophic of 
historians, when he passes 
from the period of John 
Quincy Adams to that of 
his successor, is reluctant- 
ly compelled, to leave the 
realm of pure history for 
that of biography, and to en- 
title a chapter “The Reign 
of Andrew Jackson.” This 
change of treatment could, 
indeed, hardly be helped. 
Under Adams all was im- 
personal, methodical, a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of 
men. With an individual- 
ity quite as strong as that 
of Jackson—as the whole 
nation learned ere his life 
ended—it had yet been the 
training of his earlier career 
to suppress himself, and be 
simply a perfect official. 
Fis policy aided the vast 
progress of the nation, but won no credit by the process. Men saw with wonder 
the westward march of an expanding people, but forgot to notice the sedate, 
passionless, orderly administration that held the door open and kept the peace 
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for all. In studying the time of Adams, we think of the nation; in observing 
that of Jackson, we think of Jackson himself. In him we see the first popular 
favorite of a nation now well out of leading-strings, and particularly bent on 
going alone. By so much as he differed from Adams, by so much the people 
liked him better. His conquests had been those of war, always more dazzling 
than those of peace; his temperament was of fire, always more attractive than 
one of marble. He was helped by what he had done, and by what he had not 
done. Even his absence of diplomatic training was almost counted for a virtue, 
because all this training was necessarily European, and the demand had ripened 
for a purely American product. 

It had been quite essential to the self-respect of the new republic, at the 
outset, that it should have at its head men who had coped with European states- 
men on their own soil and not been discomfited. This was the case with each of 
the early successors of Washington, and in view of his manifest superiority this 
advantage was not needed. Perhaps it was in a different way a sign of self- 
respect that the new republic should at last turn from this tradition, and take 
boldly from the ranks a strong and ill-trained leader, to whom all European 
' precedent—and, indeed, all other precedent, counted for nothing. In Jackson, 
moreover, there first appeared upon our national stage the since familiar figure of 
the self-made man. Other presidents had sprung from a modest origin, but 
nobody had made an especial point of it. Nobody had urged Washington for 
office because he had been a surveyor’s lad; nobody had voted for Adams 
because stately old ladies designated him as ‘‘that cobbler’s son.” But when 
Jackson came into office the people had just had almost a surfeit of regular train- 
ing in their chief magistrates. There was a certain zest in the thought of a 
change, and the nation certainly had it. 

It must be remembered that Jackson was in many ways far above the succes- 
sive modern imitators who have posed in his image. He was narrow, ignorant, 
violent, unreasonable ; he punished his enemies and rewarded his friends. But 
he was, on the other hand—and his worst opponents hardly denied it—chaste, 
honest, truthful, and sincere. It was not commonly charged upon him that he 
enriched himself at the public expense, or that he deliberately invented falsehoods. 
And as he was for a time more bitterly hated than anyone who ever occupied his 
high office, we may be very sure that these things would have been charged’ had 
it been possible. In this respect the contrast was enormous between Jackson and 
his imitators, and it explains his prolonged influence. He never was found out 
or exposed before the world, because there was nothing to detect or unveil; his 
merits and demerits were as visible as his long, narrow, firmly set features, or as 
the old military stock that encircled his neck. There he was, always fully re- 
vealed ; everybody could see him; the people might take him or leave him—and 
they never left him. : 

Moreover, there was, after the eight years of Monroe and the four years of 
Adams, an immense popular demand for something piquant and even amusing, 
and this quality they always had from Jackson. There was nothing in the least 
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melodramatic about him; he never posed or attitudinized—it would have re- 
quired too much patience ; but he was always piquant. There was formerly a 
good deal of discussion as to who wrote the once famous “ Jack Downing’s” let- 
ters, but we might almost say that they wrote themselves. Nobody was ever less 
of a humorist than Andrew Jackson, and it was therefore the more essential that 
he should be the cause of humor in others. It was simply inevitable that during 
his progresses through the country there should be some amusing shadow evoked, 
some Yankee parody of the man, such as came from two or three quarters under 
the name of Jack Downing. The various records of Monroe’s famous tours are 
as tame as the speeches which these expeditions brought forth, and John Quincy 
Adams never made any popular demonstrations to chronicle ; but wherever Jack- 
son went there went the other Jack, the crude first-fruits of what is now known 
through the world as ‘‘ American humor.” Jack Downing was Mark Twain and 
Hosea Biglow and Artemus Ward in one. The impetuous President enraged 
many and delighted many, but it is something to know that under him a serious 
people first found that it knew how to laugh. 

The very extreme, the perfectly needless extreme, of political foreboding that 
marked the advent of Jackson furnished a background of lurid solemnity for all 
this light comedy. Samuel Breck records in his diary that he conversed with 
Daniel Webster in Philadelphia, March 24, 1827, upon the prospects of the gov- 
ernment. ‘‘ Sir,” said Mr. Webster, “if General Jackson is elected, the govern- 
ment of our country will be overthrown; the judiciary will be destroyed; Mr. 
Justice Johnson will be made Chief-Justice in the room of Mr. Marshall, who 
must soon retire, and then in half an hour Mr. Joseph Washington and Mr. Jus- 
tice Story will resign. A majority will be left with Mr. Johnson, and every con- 
stitutional decision hitherto made will be reversed.” As a matter of fact, none of 
these results followed. Mr. Justice Johnson never became Chief-Justice; Mr. 
Marshall retained that office till his death in 1835 ; Story and Washington also 
died in office ; the judiciary was not overthrown, nor the government destroyed. 
But the very ecstasy of these fears stimulated the excitement of the public mind. 
No matter how extravagant the supporters of Jackson might be, they could hardly 
go farther in that direction than did the Websters in the other. 

But it was not the fault of the Jackson party if anybody went beyond them 
in exaggeration. An English traveller, William E. Alexander, going in a stage- 
coach from Baltimore to Washington in 1831, records the exuberant conversa- 
tion of six editors, with whom he was shut up for hours. ‘The gentlemen of 
the press,” he says, “ talked of ‘going the whole hog’ for one another, of being 
‘up to the hub’ (nave) for General Jackson, ‘who was all brimstone but the 
head, and that was aqua-fortis,’ and swore if anyone abused him he ought to be 
‘set straddle on an iceberg, and shot through with a streak of lightning.’” Some- 
where between the dignified despair of Daniel Webster, and the adulatory slang 
of these gentry we must look for the actual truth about Jackson’s administration. 
The fears of the statesman were not wholly groundless, for it is always hard to 
count in advance upon the tendency of high office to make men more reasonable. 
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The enthusiasm of the editors had a certain foundation; at any rate it was a 
part of their profession to like stirring times, and they had now the promise of 
them. After four years of Adams, preceded by eight years of Monroe, any party 
of editors in America, assembled in a stage-coach, would have showered epithets 
of endearment on the man who gave such promise in the way of lively items. 
No acute journalist could help seeing that a man had a career before him who 
was called “Old Hickory” by three-quarters of the nation, and who made “ Hur- 
rah for Jackson!” a cry so potent that it had the force of a popular decree. 

There was, indeed, unbounded room for popular enthusiasm in the review of 
Jackson’s early career. Born in such obscurity that it is doubtful to this day 
whether he was born in South Carolina, as he himself claimed, or on the North 
Carolina side of the line, as Mr. Parton thinks, he had a childhood of poverty 
and ignorance. He was taken prisoner as a mere boy during the Revolution, 
and could never forget that he had been wounded by a British officer whose 
boots he had refused to brush. Afterward, in a frontier community, he was suc- 
cessively farmer, shopkeeper, law-student, lawyer, district attorney, judge, and 
Congressman, being first Representative from Tennessee, and then Senator, and 
all before the age of thirty-one. In Congress Albert Gallatin describes him “as 
a tall, lank, uncouth-looking personage, with long locks of hair hanging over his 
brows and face, and a queue down his back tied in an eel-skin ; his dress singu- 
lar, his manners and deportment those of a backwoodsman.” He remained, 
however, but a year or two in all at Philadelphia—then the seat of national gov- 
ernment—and afterward became a planter in Tennessee, fought duels, subdued 
Tecumseh and the Creek Indians, winning finally the great opportunity of his 
life by being made a Major-General in the United States army on May 31, 1814. 
He now had his old captors, the British, with whom to deal, and entered into 
the work with a relish. By way of preliminary he took Pensacola, without any 
definite authority, from the Spaniards, to whom it belonged, and the English 
whom they harbored; and then turned, without orders, without support, and 
without supplies, to undertake the defence of New Orleans. 

Important as was this city, and plain as it was that the British threatened it, 
the national authorities had done nothing to defend it. The impression pre- 
vailed at Washington that it must already have been taken, but that the Presi- 
dent would not let it be known. The Washington Republican of January 17, 
1815, said, ‘* That Mr. Madison will find it convenient and will finally determine 
to abandon the State of Louisiana we have not a doubt.” A New York news- 
paper of January 30th, quoted in Mr. Andrew Stevenson’s eulogy on Jackson, 
said, ‘It is a general opinion here that the city of New Orleans must fall.” Ap- 
parently but one thing averted its fall—the energy and will of Andrew Jackson. 
On his own responsibility he declared martial law, impressed soldiers, seized 
powder and supplies, built fortifications of cotton bales, if nothing else came to 
hand. When the news of the battle of New Orleans came to the seat of govern- 
ment it was almost too bewildering for belief. The British veterans of the 
Peninsular War, whose march wherever they had landed had heretofore seemed a 
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holiday parade, were repulsed in a manner so astounding that their loss was more 
than two thousand, while that of the Americans was but thirteen. By a single 
stroke the national self-respect was restored; and Henry Clay, at Paris, said 
“Now I can go to England without mortification.” 

All these things must be taken into account in estimating what Dr. Von 
Holst calls “the reign of Andrew Jackson.” After this climax of military suc- 
cess he was fora time employed on frontier service, again went to Florida to 
fight Englishmen and Spaniards, practically conquering that region in a few 
months, but this time with an overwhelming force. Already his impetuosity had 
proved to have a troublesome side to it; he had violated neutral territory, had 
hung two Indians without justification, and had put to death, with no authority, 
two Englishmen, Ambrister and Arbuthnot. These irregularities did not harm 
him in the judgment of his admirers; they seemed in the line of his character 
and helped more than they hurt him. In the winter of 1823-24 he was again 
chosen a Senator from Tennessee. Thenceforth he was in the field as a candi- 
date for the Presidency, with two things to aid him—his own immense popular- 
ity anda friend. This friend was one William B. Lewis, a man in whom all the 
skilful arts of the modern wire-puller seemed to be born full-grown. 

There was at that time (1824) no real division in parties. The Federalists 
had been effectually put down, and every man who aspired to office claimed to 
be Democratic-Republican. Nominations were irregularly made, sometimes by 
a Congressional caucus, sometimes by State legislatures. Tennessee, and after- 
ward Pennsylvania, nominated Jackson. When it came to the vote, he proved 
to be by all odds the popular candidate. Professor W. G. Sumner, counting up 
the votes of the people, finds 155,800 votes for Jackson, 105,300 for Adams, 
44,200 for Crawford, 46,000 for Clay. Even with this strong popular vote be- 
fore it, the House of Representatives, balloting by States, elected on the first 
trial John Quincy Adams. Seldom in our history has the cup of power come so 
near to the lips of a candidate and been dashed away again. Yet nothing is surer 
in a republic than a certain swing of the pendulum afterward, in favor of any can- 
didate to whom a special injustice has been done, and in the case of a popular 
favorite like Jackson, this might have been foreseen to be irresistible. His 
election four years later was almost a foregone conclusion, but, as if to make it 
wholly sure, there came up the rumor of a “corrupt bargain” between the suc- 
cessful candidate and Mr. Clay, whose forces had indeed joined with those of 
Mr. Adams to make a majority. For General Jackson there could be nothing 
more fortunate. The mere ghost of a corrupt bargain is worth many thousand 
votes to the lucky man who conjures up the ghost. 

When it came the turn of the Adams party to be defeated, in 1828, they at- 
tributed this result partly to the depravity of the human heart, partly to the tricks 
of Jackson, and partly to the unfortunate temperament of Mr. Adams. The day 
after a candidate is beaten everybody knows why it was, and says it was just what 
anyone might have foreseen. Ezekiel Webster, writing from New Hampshire, 
laid the result chiefly on the candidate, whom everybody disliked, and who would 
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persist in leaving his bitter opponents in office. The people, he said, ‘ always 
supported his cause from a cold sense of duty, and not from any liking of the 
man. We soon satisfy ourselves,” he added, ‘‘ that we have discharged our duty 
to the cause of any man when we do not entertain for him one personal kind 
feeling, nor cannot, unless we disembowel ourselves, like a trussed turkey, of all 
that is human within us.” There is, indeed, no doubt that Mr. Adams helped! 
on his own defeat, both by his defects and by what would now be considered his 
virtues. The trouble, however, lay further back. Ezekiel Webster thought that 
“af there had been at the head of affairs a man of popular character like Mr. 
Clay, or any man whom we were not compelled by our natures, instinct, and 
fixed fate to dislike, the result would have been different.” But we can now see 
that all this would really have made no difference at all. Had Mr. Adams been 
personally the most attractive of men, instead of being a conscientious iceberg, 
the same result would have followed, the people would have felt that Jackson’s 
turn had come, and the demand for the ‘old ticket” would have been irresist- 
ible. 

Accordingly, the next election, that of 1828, was easily settled. Jackson had 
178 electoral votes ; Adams but 83—more than two to one. Adams had not an 
electoral vote south of the Potomac or west of the Alleghanies, though Daniel 
Webster, writing to Jeremiah Mason, had predicted that he would carry six 
Western and Southern States. In Georgia no Adams ticket was even nomi- 
nated, he being there unpopular for one of his best acts—the protection of the 
Cherokees. On the other hand, but one Jackson elector was chosen from. New 
England, and he by less than two punted majority. 


On the day of his inauguration the president was received in Washington 
with an ardor that might have turned a more modest head. On the day when 
the new administration began (March 4, 1829), Daniel Webster wrote to his 
sister-in-law, with whom he had left his children that winter: ‘“‘To-day we have 
had the inauguration. A monstrous crowd of people is in the city. I never saw 
anything like it before. Persons have come five hundred miles to see General 
Jackson, and they really seem to think that the country is rescued from some 
frightful danger.” It is difficult now to see what this peril was supposed to be ; 
but we know that the charges of monarchical tendency made against John Adams 
had been renewed agai | 
so scrupulously republican that he would not use a seal ring, and so unambitious 
that he always sighed after the quieter walks of literature. Equally absurd was 
the charge of extravagance against a man who kept the White House in better 
order than his predecessors on less than half the appropriation—an economy 
wholly counterbalanced in some minds by the fact that he had put in a billiard- 
table. But however all this may have been, the fact is certain that no president 
had yet entered the White House amid such choruses of delight ; nor did it hap- 
pen again until Jackson’s pupil, Van Buren, yielded, amid equal popular enthusi- 
asm, to another military hero, Harrison. 
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For the social life of Washington the President had one advantage which 
was altogether unexpected, and seemed difficult of explanation by anything in 
his earlier career. He had at his command the most courteous and agreeable 
manners. Even before the election of Adams, Daniel Webster had written to 
his brother : ‘‘General Jackson’s manners are better than those of any of the 
candidates. He is grave, mild, and reserved. My wife is for him decidedly.” 
And long after, when the president was to pass in review before those who were 
perhaps his most implacable opponents, the ladies of Boston, we have the testi- 
mony of the late Josiah Quincy, in his “ Figures from the Past,” that the per- 
sonal bearing of this obnoxious official was most unwillingly approved. Mr. 
Quincy was detailed by Governor Lincoln, on whose military staff he was, to 
attend President Jackson everywhere when visiting Boston in 1833; and this 
narrator testifies that, with every prejudice against Jackson, he found him essen- 
tially “‘a knightly personage—prejudiced, narrow, mistaken on many points, it 
might be, but vigorously a gentleman in his high sense of honor, and in the nat- 
ural, straightforward courtesies which are easily distinguished from the veneer of 
policy.” Sitting erect on his horse, a thin, stiff type of military strength, he car- 
ried with him in the streets a bearing of such dignity that staid old Bostonians, 
who had refused even to look upon him from their windows, would finally be 
coaxed into taking one peep, and would then hurriedly bring forward their little 
daughters to wave their handkerchiefs. He wrought, Mr. Quincy declares, ‘‘a 
mysterious charm upon old and young ;” showed, although in feeble health, a 
great consideration for others; and was in private a really agreeable companion. 
It appears from these reminiscences that the president was not merely the cause 
of wit in others, but now and then appreciated it himself, and that he used to 
listen with delight to the reading of the ‘‘ Jack Downing” letters, laughing heart- 
ily sometimes, and declaring: ‘‘The Vice-President must have written that. 
Depend upon it Jack Downing is only Van Buren in masquerade.” It is a curi- 
ous fact that the satirist is already the better remembered of the two, although 
Van Buren was in his day so powerful as to preside over the official patronage 
of the nation and to be called the “ Little Magician.” 


The two acts with which the administration of President Jackson will be 
longest identified are his dealings with South Carolina in respect to nullification, 
and his long warfare with the United States Bank. The first brought the 
New England States back to him, and the second took them away again. He 
perhaps won rather more applause than he merited by the one act, and more 
condemnation than was just for the other. Let us first consider the matter of 
nullification. When various Southern States—Georgia at first, not South Caro- 
lina, taking the lead—had quarrelled with the tariff of 1828, and openly threat- 
ened to set it aside, they evidently hoped for the co-operation of the President ; 
or at least for that silent acquiescence he had shown when Georgia had been 
almost equally turbulent on the Indian question and he would not interfere, as 
his predecessor had done, to protect the treaty rights of the Indian tribes. The 
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whole South was therefore startled when he gave, at a banquet on Jefferson’s 
birthday (April 13, 1830), a toast that now seems commonplace—‘“ The Federal 
Union ; it must be preserved.” But this was not all; when the time came he 
took vigorous, if not altogether consistent, steps to preserve it. 

When, in November, 1832, South Carolina for the first time officially voted 
that certain tariff acts were null and void in that State, the gauntlet of defiance 
was fairly thrown down, and Jackson took it up. He sent General Scott to 
take command at Charleston, with troops near by, and two gunboats at hand ; he 
issued a dignified proclamation, written by Livingston (December 10, 1832), 
which pronounced the act of South Carolina contradictory to the Constitution, 
unauthorized by it, and destructive of its aims. So far so good; but unfortu- 
nately the president had, the week before (December 4, 1832), sent a tariff mes- 
sage to Congress, of which John Quincy Adams wrote, ‘‘ It goes far to dissolve 
the Union into its original elements, and is in substance a complete surrender 
into the hands of the nullifiers of South Carolina.” Then came Mr. Clay’s com- 
promise tariff of 1833, following in part the line indicated by this message, and 
achieving, as Mr. Calhoun said, a victory for nullification, leaving the matter 
a drawn game at any rate. 

The action of Jackson thus accompanied settled nothing; it was like vali- 
antly ordering a burglar out of your house with a pistol, and adding a suggestion 
that he will find a portion of the family silver on the hall-table, ready packed for 
his use, as he goes out. ; 

Nevertheless, the burglar was gone for the moment, and the president had 
the credit of it. He had already been re-elected by an overwhelming majority 
in November, 1832, receiving 219 electoral votes, and Clay 49, while Floyd had 
the 11 votes of South Carolina (which still chose electors by its Legislature—a 
practice now abandoned), and Wirt the 7 of Vermont. Van Buren was chosen 
vice-president, being nominated in place of Calhoun by the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, which now for the first time came into operation. The presi- 
dent was now at his high-water mark of popularity—always a dangerous time for 
a public man. His vehement nature accepted his re-election as a proof that he 
was right in everything, and he grew more self-confident than ever. More im- 
periously than ever, he ordered about friends and opponents, and his friends re- 
paid it by guiding his affairs, unconsciously to himself. Meantime he was en- 
countering another enemy of greater power, because more silent, than Southern 
nullification, and he was drifting on to his final contest with the United States 
Bank. 

Sydney Smith says that every Englishman feels himself able, without instruc- 
tion, to drive a pony-chaise, conduct a small farm, and edit a newspaper. The 
average American assumes, in addition to all this, that he is competent to man- 
age a bank. President Jackson claimed for himself in this respect no more than 
his fellows ; the difference was in strength of will and in possession of power. A 
man so ignorant that a member of his own family, according to Mr. Trist, used to 
say that the general did not believe the world was round, might easily convince 
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himself that he knew all about banking. As he had, besides all this, very keen 
observation and great intuitive judgment of character, he was probably right in 
his point of attack. There is little doubt that the Bank of the United States, 
under Nicholas Biddle, concentrated in itself an enormous power; and it spent 
in four years, by confession of its directors, $58,000 in what they called self- 
defence ‘‘against politicians.” When on July 10, 1832, General Jackson, in a mes- 
sage supposed to have been inspired by Amos Kendall, vetoed the bill renewing 
the charter of the bank, he performed an act of courage, taking counsel with his 
instincts. But when in the year following he performed the act known as the 
“Removal of the Deposits,” or, in other words, caused the public money to be 
no longer deposited in the National Bank and its twenty-five branches, but in a 
variety of State banks instead, then he took counsel of his ignorance. 

The consequence, immediate or remote, was an immense galvanizing into 
existence of State banks, and ultimately a vast increase of paper money. The 
Sub-Treasury system had not then been thought of ; there was no proper place 
of deposit for the public funds; their possession was a direct stimulus to 
speculation ; and the president’s cure was worse than the disease. All the 
vast inflation of 1835 and 1836 and the business collapse of 1837 were due 
to the fact not merely that Andrew Jackson brought all his violent and_per- 
sistent will to bear against the United States Bank, but that when he got the 
power into his own hands he did not know what to do with it. Not one of 
his biographers—-hardly even a bigoted admirer, so far as I know—now claims 
that his course in this respect was anything but a mistake. ‘‘ No monster bank,” 
says Professor W. G. Sumner, ‘‘ under the most malicious management, could 
have produced as much havoc, either political or financial, as this system pro- 
duced while it lasted.” If the bank was, as is now generally admitted, a danger- 
ous institution, Jackson was in the right to resist it ; he was right even in disre- 
garding the enormous flood of petitions that poured in to its support. But to 
oppose a dangerous bank does not necessarily make one an expert in banking. 
The utmost that can be said in favor of his action is that the calamitous results 
showed the great power of the institution he overthrew, and that if he had let it 
alone the final result might have been as bad. 

Two new States were added to the Union in President Jackson’s time—Ar- 
kansas (1836) and Michigan (1837). The population of the United States in 
1830 had risen to nearly thirteen millions (12,866,020). There was no foreign 
war during his administration, although one with France was barely averted; and 
no domestic contest except with the Florida Indians—a contest in which these 
combatants held their ground so well, under the half-breed chief Osceola, that he 
himself was only captured by the violation of a flag of truce, and that even to 
this day, as the Indian Commissioners tell us, some three hundred of the tribe 
remain in Florida. The war being equally carried on against fugitive slaves 
called Maroons, who had intermarried with the Indians, did something to prepare 
the public mind for a new agitation which was to remould American political 
parties, and to modify the Constitution of the nation. 
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It must be remembered that the very air began to be filled in Jackson’s time 
with rumors of insurrections and uprisings in different parts of the world. The 
French revolution of the Three Days had roused all the American people to 
sympathy, and called forth especial enthusiasm in such cities as Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, and Charleston. The Polish revolution had excited universal interest, 
and John Randolph had said ‘‘ The Greeks are at your doors.” All these things 
were being discussed at every dinner-table, and the debates in Virginia as to the 
necessity of restricting the growing intelligence of the slaves had added to the 
agitation. In the session of 1829-30 a bill had passed the Virginia Assembly by 
“one majority, and had failed in the Senate, prohibiting slaves being taught to 
read or write; and the next year it had passed almost unanimously. There had 
been, about the same time, alarms of insurrection in North Carolina, so that a 
party of slaves were attacked and killed by the inhabitants of Newbern ; alarms 
in Maryland, so that fifty blacks had been imprisoned on the Eastern Shore ; 
alarms in Louisiana, so that reinforcements of troops had been ordered to Baton 
Rouge ; and a traveller had written even from Richmond, Va., on February 12th, 
that there were constant fears of insurrections, and special patrols. Then came 
the insurrection of Nat Turner in Virginia—an uprising described minutely by 
myself elsewhere ; the remarkable inflammatory pamphlet called ‘‘ Walker’s Ap- 
peal,” by a Northern colored man—a piece of writing surpassed in lurid power 
by nothing in the literature of the French Revolution ; and more potent than 
either or both of these, the appearance of the first number of the Lzderazor, in 
Boston. When Garrison wrote, ‘I am in earnest, I will not equivocate, I will 
not excuse, I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be heard,’ Andrew Jack- 
son for once met a will firmer than his own, because more steadfast and moved 
by a loftier purpose. Thenceforth, for nearly half a century, the history of the 
nation was the history of the great antislavery contest. 
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BY Rev. DR. TWEEDIE 
(1782-1852) 


ANIEL WEBSTER, the American statesman, was born in the town of 
Salisbury, in the county of Merrimack, New Hampshire, America, 
on January 18, 1782. His mother, a woman of deep piety, was 


him, at least in some respects, for the work which it fell to his lot to perform. 
From his mother’s lips were first received the vital truths of the Bible; and the 
first copy of that book ever owned by Webster was her gift. Long subsequent 
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to this period, and in the full blaze of his fame, he could say that he had never 
been able to recollect the time when he could not read the Bible, and supposed 
that his first schoolmistress began to teach him when he was three or four years 
of age. His first school-house was built of 
logs, and stood about half a mile from his 
father’s house, not very far from the beau- 
tiful Merrimack. All was then humble 
enough with this great American states- 
man. [fe attended school only during the 
winter months, and assisted his father in 
the business of his farm and his mill as 
soon as he had strength for doing so. He 
was, however, the brightest boy at school ; 
and when the tempting reward of a knife 
was promised to the scholar who com- 
mitted to memory the greatest number of 
verses from the Bible, Daniel came with 
whole chapters, which the master could not 
find time to hear him repeat in full. The 
boy secured the knife, and his delighted 
teacher subsequently told the father of that 
child that “he would do God's work injustice” if gifts so promising were not 
nurtured at college. 

But that consummation was not to be very soon realized. For some time 
Daniel had to assist his father at a saw-mill; but so resolute was he in acquiring 
knowledge and training the mind while toiling with the body, that the operations 
at the mill were systematically interspersed with studies well fitted to form and 
to brace the embryo patriot for his great life-work. The saw took about ten 
minutes to cleave a log, and young Webster, after setting the mill in motion, 
learned to fill up these ten minutes with reading. As a patriot, a statesman, an 
orator, and a scholar, he became famous, and was called the greatest intellectual 
character of his country ; and we see where he laid the foundation of his great. 
ness—by persistent and invincible ardor even in early boyhood. That magnani 
mous kindliness and tenderness of heart, which entered so largely into his charac- 
ter, was fostered amid such scenes; and of all the men whose memories we are 
fain to embalm, he ranks among the least indebted to casualty, and the most 
to indefatigable earnestness, for the position to which he eventually rose. Amid 
the forest wilds of America his perseverance laid the foundation of power, of 
learning, of fame, and of goodness. 

A simple incident which happened about this period decided his life-pursuit. 
He discovered a copy of the ‘‘ Constitution of the United States,” as drawn up by 
some of her ablest statesmen. It was printed upon a cotton handkerchief which 
he purchased in a country store with what was then his all, and which amounted 
to twenty-five cents. He was about eight years of age when that took place, 
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and learned then, for the first time, either that there were United States, or that 
they had a Constitution. 

From this date, or about the year 1790, his path through life was decided, not 
formally, but really, not by any avowal, but by a fostered predilection. _Mean- 
while other influences were at work. The father of this New Hampshire boy was. 
strict in his religious opinions and observances, and the son had to conform, 
sometimes with a grudge at the restraint, but with effects of a vitally beneficial 
nature to the future patriot. His father then kept a place of entertainment, where 
teamsters halted to bait, and the attractions of the place were increased by the 
fact that young Webster often regaled those visitors by his readings. The Psalms. 
of David were his favorite, and there, when only about seven years of age, he 
first imparted that pleasure by his oratory which he afterward carried up to 
the highest level which an American citizen can reach. To that humble abode 
Webster once returned in his declining years, and with streaming eyes descanted 
on the various events of the home of his youth. 

The school which he attended during the winter months was about three miles. 
from his father’s house, and he had often to travel thither through deep snow. At 
the age of fourteen he attended a somewhat more advanced academy for a few 
months, and his first effort at public speaking there was a failure. He burst into 
tears ; his antipathy to public declamation appeared insurmountable, and neither 
frowns nor smiles could overcome the reluctance. It was overcome, for when 
young Webster felt the power which was in him, he boldly employed it. At first, 
however, he was a failure as a public speaker. With all this, he went forward in 
the acquisition of knowledge and the bracing of his mind; and, in his fifteenth 
year he once undertook to repeat five hundred lines of Virgil, if his teacher would 
consent to listen. 

About this time the elder Webster disclosed to his son his purpose to send 
him to college. The talents of the boy and the counsels of friends pointed out 
that as a proper path, and that son himself will describe the effects of his father’s. 
information. ‘I could not speak,” he says. ‘‘ How could my father, I thought, 
with so large a family, and in such narrow circumstances, think of incurring so: 
great an expense for me, and I laid my head on his shoulder and wept.” That 
boy, however, had further difficulties to surmount. He had to leave one of his 
schools to assist his father in the hay harvest ; he had, moreover, the hindrance 
of a slender and sickly constitution ; but the Bible, side by side with some stand- 
_ard authors, had now become his English classics, while Cicero, Virgil, Horace, 
Demosthenes, and others, were his manuals in ancient literature. It was knowl- 
edge pursued under unusual difficulties, but, in spite of all, acquired to an un- 
usual extent. So indomitable and persistent was the boy that in a few months he 
mastered the difficulties of the Greek tongue, and finally graduated at Dartmouth 
when he was eighteen years of age. Incidents are recorded which show that dur- 
ing his residence at college he was determined to hold the first place or none. 

It was at Dartmouth that Webster’s patriotism first flashed forth with true 
American ardor, a harbinger to his whole future career. He had now mastered 
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his boyish aversion to oratory, and on July 4, 1800, the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of American Independence, he delivered an oration full of patriotic sentiment, 
manifesting the decided bent of his mind, and deserving a place, in the opinion 
of some, among the works which he subsequently published. He was then a 
eighteen years of age. 

To increase the straitened funds of the family, Daniel Webster for some time 
kept a school at Freyburg, in Maine. His income there, eked out by other 
means, which were the wages of indomitable industry, enabled him to send his 
brother, Ezekiel, to college—the grand object which he had in view in becom- 
ing a schoolmaster. He was, however, all the while prosecuting his studies in 
law, and in the year 1805 entered on the duties of a legal practitioner at Boston. 
His familiar title in the country where he resided was “ All eyes,” and he used 
them with singular advantage. In Boston, at Portsmouth, and elsewhere, he 
continued these pursuits, and he thus early adopted some of the maxims which 
guided him through life. ‘‘ There are evils greater than poverty ;” ‘‘ What bread 
you eat, let it be the bread of independence ;” ‘Live on no man’s favor ;” 
“ Pursue your profession ;” ‘‘ Make yourself useful to the world. . . . You 
will have nothing to fear.” Such were his convictions, and he embodied them 
in deeds. One instance of his generosity is recorded at this period. His father 
had become embarrassed ; the devoted son hastened to liquidate his father’s debt, 
and he did it with a decision like that which signalized him all his days. He re- 
sided as a lawyer at Portsmouth for about nine years. 

It was in the year 1812 that Webster was first elected a member of Congress, 
and he reached that elevation by his masterly ability in the affairs of his profes- 
sion. By persistent patience first, and then by resistless power, he took up the 
foremost position in the sphere in which he moved. He appeared in the majesty 
of intellectual grandeur, like one who was all might and soul, and poured forth 
the stores of an opulent mind in a manner which was entirely his own. His 
words had both weight and fire ; and the contrast is now great between the boy 
who broke down and wept at his first declamation, and the man, bending oppo- 
nents to his will by his energy and indomitable zeal. The laurel of victory, it 
has been fondly said, was proffered to him by all, and bound his brow for one 
exploit till he went forth to another. In his thirtieth year he entered the field 
of politics, like one who had made up his mind to be decided, firm, and straight- 
forward ; and such was the serenity of this great soul, amid wild commotions, 
that the enthusiast mistook it for apathy, the fierce for lukewarmness. It was 
the great calm of profound conviction, borne up by a thorough reliance on the 
rigzht—the right as to time, as to degree, and as to resources for the battle of life. 
From the day on which he threw himself into the political arena, he belonged to 
the United States, and not to his native county alone. Crowds soon gathered 
round one who had mastered so many difficulties, and taken his place among the 
kingly men who rule the spirits whom they are born first to subdue, and then to 
bind to themselves by the spell of genius. 

It is well known that this man, so humble in his origin, yet so masterly in his 
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mind, passed through all the gradations of rank that are open to an American 
citizen, up to the right hand of the highest. We have seen when he entered 
Congress. In 1841 he became Secretary of State, and from that period bore the 
place in American politics which would be readily conceded, in this ardent coun- 
try, to one who was deemed and called ‘“‘the master mind of the world.” In his 
love of freedom, Webster has been likened to Washington, or expressly called his 
equal in regard to patriotism and true greatness. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that this patriot’s friends proposed him as President of the United States. He 
failed, and felt the failure, but soothed his disappointment by the conviction that 
no man ‘‘could take away from him what he had done for his country.” Those 
who loved and admired him thought that the word president would have dimmed 
the lustre of the name of Daniel Webster; and they add, in regard to his disap- 
pointment, ‘if we must sorrow that what men expected can never come to pass, 
let us not weep for him but for our country.” Others, however, were of opinion 
that Webster was ‘rejected and lost”; while those who look deeper at the causes 
of events may see, in that disappointment, the needful antidote administered by 
the Supreme Wisdom to ward off the danger of too universal a success. This 
gifted and ambitious man was suffered to take an active part in the government 
of one of the greatest of the nations. By his bold and manly grasp of American 
interests, he did much to weld the different States more closely into one. He 
negotiated, on the part of his country, some of the most important treaties which 
promote the peace and the amity of nations, for example, what is called the Ash- 
burton treaty with Great Britain; and it would have seemed too much for one 
mortal, successful as Webster had already been, to be lifted to an official level 
with princes. That was denied him; his empire was not countries —it was 
minds. He was to be trained for a nobler exaltation than a throne. 

Little has yet been said regarding Webster as an orator. It was mainly in 
that respect, however, that he surpassed his fellows, and mainly by that means 
was he enabled to ascend to the high position which he held so long. The ver- 
satility of his powers was very great, and the mode in which he sometimes em- 
ployed them was not a little remarkable. He had, on one occasion, spent several 
hours with his colleagues in adjusting some important questions involving the in- 
terests of kingdoms; and on returning home he sportively sallied forth and pur- 
chased some eggs, on the principle of seeing how extremes meet, in regard to 
occupation as well as in other respects. But there were serious things mixed 
with his jests; and as an orator, Webster stands in the first rank, if not foremost, 
in the New World. When it was known that he was to speak, the excitement 
sometimes amounted to a furor, and a hundred dollars have been paid for a ticket 
of admission to hear him. Meanwhile the avenues that led to his arena were 
blocked up by the crowds pressing for admittance; and when he did appear, it 
was to rouse, to agitate, and convulse. . He felt what he said in his inmost soul, 
and his words were winged with fire, even while they were massively powerful, 
and connected with a logic which tolerated no breaks in the chain. 

Webster reached the allotted term of mortal existence, and in his seventy-first 
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year passed away alike from the frowns and the applause of mortals. On the 
morning of Sabbath, October 24, 1852, he was summoned away. Though much 
enfeebled, his mind was calm, and he died with the confidence of a little child, 
reposing on the mercy of his God as revealed in the Saviour. Among his last 
utterances was this, ‘‘ Heavenly Father, forgive my sins, and welcome me to 
thyself through Christ Jesus.” His very last words were, ‘I still live,” and his 
loving, weeping friends took them up as a prediction of that immortality on 
which he was about to enter. Through life he had hallowed the Sabbath, and he 
died upon it. The autumn was his favorite season, and he passed away amid its 
mellow glories, after affectionately and solemnly taking leave of his weeping wife, 
children, kindred, and friends, down to the humblest members of his household. 
His death, it is supposed, was hastened by injuries received by the breaking 
down of his carriage; but it did not find him unprepared. Long years before 
he had erected his own tomb; and there, on a plain marble slab over the door, 
the visitor reads the simple inscription—DanieL WEBSTER. 

Some ten thousand friends, countrymen, and lovers, helped to lay him there, 
and one of the orations pronounced in connection with his departure was thus 
touchingly closed: ‘“‘The clasped hands—the dying prayers—oh, my fellow-citi- 
zens, this is a consummation over which tears of pious sympathy will be shed, 
after the glories of the forum and the senate are forgotten.” 

The following letter to a friend on the choice of a profession, written by 
Webster when only twenty years of age, is reprinted from ‘The Life of Daniel 
Webster” by George Ticknor Curtis, through the courtesy of D. Appleton & Co., 
the publishers, and with the permission of the widow and heirs of the author. 

‘What shall I do? Shall I say, ‘Yes, gentlemen,’ and sit down here to spend 
my days in a kind of a comfortable privacy, or shall I relinquish these prospects, 
and enter into a profession, where my feelings will be constantly harrowed by ob- 
jects either of dishonesty or misfortune, where my living must be squeezed from 
penury (for rich folks seldom go to law), and my moral principle continually be at 
hazard? I agree with you that the law is well calculated to draw forth the powers 
of the mind, but what are its effects on the heart? Are they equally propitious ? 
Does it inspire benevolence, and awake tenderness ; or does it, by a frequent repeti- 
tion of wretched objects, blunt sensibility, and stifle the still small voice of mercy ? 

“The talent with which Heaven has intrusted me is small, very small, yet I 
feel responsible for the use of it, and am not willing to pervert it to purposes 
reproachful and unjust; nor to hide it, like the slothful servant, in a napkin. 

“ Now, I will enumerate the inducements that draw me toward the law: First, 
and principally, it is my father’s wish. He does not dictate, it is true, but how 
much short of dictation is the mere wish of a parent, whose labors of life are 
wasted on favors to his children? Even the delicacy with which the wish is 
expressed gives it more effect than it would have in the form of a command. 
Secondly, my friends generally wish it. They are urgent and pressing. My 
“father even offers me—I will sometime tell you what—and Mr. Thompson offers 
my tuition gratis, and to relinquish his stand to me. 
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“On the whole, I imagine I shall make one more trial in the ensuing autumn. 
If I prosecute the profession, I pray God to fortify me against its temptations. 
To the winds I dismiss those light hopes of eminence which ambition inspired, 
and vanity fostered. To be ‘honest, to be capable, to be faithful’ to my client 
and my conscience, I earnestly hope will be my first endeavor. I believe you, 
my worthy boy, when you tell me what are your intentions. I have long known 
and long loved the honesty of your heart. But let us not rely too much on our- 
selves; let us look to some less fallible guide to direct us among the temptations 
that surround us.” 


WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD * 


By HON. CHARLES E. FITCH 
(1801-1872) 


ILLIAM Henry SEWARD, the 
American statesman, was 
born in Florida, Orange County, 
N. Y., May 16, 1801, and died at 
Auburn, in the same State, Octo- 
ber 10, 1872. Precocious in his 
studies, he pursued his preliminary 
education in his native village, 
and, at the age of fifteen, entered, 
as a sophomore, Union College, 
then under the presidency of Eli- 
phalet Nott, between whom and 
his pupil a life-long friendship, 
illustrated by mutual confidence 
and counsel, was early established. 
Seward’s college course, especially 
brilliant in rhetoric and the clas- 
sics, was interrupted in his senior 
year by a residence of six months, as a teacher, in Georgia, where previous im- 
pressions against African slavery were confirmed by observation of its workings. 
Returning to college, he was graduated with high honors in 1820, the subject of 
his Commencement oration being ‘‘ The Integrity of the American Union.” 

He was admitted to the bar at Utica, in October, 1822, and in January, 1823, 
settled at Auburn as a partner of Judge Elijah Miller, whose daughter he married 
in October, 1824. Although certain features of the law—its technicalities and 
uncertainties—were repugnant to him, he was soon in the full tide of professional 
success, and, in the opening of the circuit courts to equity jurisprudence, found 
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much that was in harmony with his sense of justice. He was also, from the first, 
interested in politics, for which he had decided genius. He came upon the stage 
in the closing days of “ The Era of Good Feeling,” under President Monroe, 
when parties were again dividing upon the issues that have mainly obtained 
throughout the constitutional era. He approved the principles of Hamilton, al- 
though his boyish training had been in the Jeffersonian school. Enunciating his 
views with precision and felicity of diction, his voice and pen were in constant 
request, and he rapidly rose to distinction until, in 1834, he was the acknowl- 
edged leader in the State of the Whig party and its candidate for governor. 

Meanwhile he had supported De Witt Clinton, the champion of internal im- 
provements, and in 1824 drafted, for the Republican Convention of his county, 
a trenchant address, detailing the history and criticising the aims of the “ Albany 
Regency,” which inspired the hostility to that famous clique that compassed its 
overthrow fourteen years later. Among his notable utterances of this period were 
an address on Grecian independence, at Auburn, in 1827; a Fourth-of-July ora- 
tion, at Syracuse, in 1831, in which Calhoun’s dogma of secession was denounced ; 
and an eulogy on La Fayette, at Auburn, in 1834. In 1828 he presided over 
the Young Men’s Convention, at Utica, in behalf of the renomination of Presi- 
dent Adams, and declined a congressional nomination. In 1830 he was elected 
by the Anti-Masons to the State Senate, and was re-elected in 1832. He had a 
prominent and an influential part in the deliberations of that body, although its 
youngest member, and in the political minority, whose addresses to the people 
he wrote at the close of each session. His most notable speeches were those for 
the common-school and canal systems, the abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
the amelioration of prison discipline, and the reform of the militia law, and against 
corporate monopolies, increasing judicial salaries, Governor Marcy’s loan law, 
and the removal of the deposits by President Jackson. The Senate was then a 
constituent portion of the Court of Errors, the tribunal of last resort, and Seward 
delivered many opinions which materially enhanced his legal reputation. In one 
instance he carried, with substantial unanimity, the court with him, against the 
views of the presiding judge, the eminent Chancellor Walworth. In 1833 he 
made a rapid tour of Europe, embodying his reflections in letters to the Albany 
Evening Journal, then edited by Thurlow Weed, between whom and Seward 
there was, for fifty years, an intimate and unbroken attachment, unique in polit- 
ical annals. 

In 1838 he was again the Whig candidate for governor, and defeated Gov- 
ernor Marcy, his former rival, his victory being the precursor of the national 
Whig triumph in 1840, in which year he was re-elected. He was inaugurated, 
January 1, 1839, his message to the Legislature embracing, with a masterly expo- 
sition of Whig policies, certain suggestions of his own concerning immigration, 
education, and eleemosynary institutions that revealed the catholic spirit and the 
philosophical habit which, despite his party fealty, he consistently exhibited. 
This message outlined the conduct of the administration that succeeded—en- 
lightened in its scope, liberal to all classes, distinctly loyal to the Union, yet jeal- 
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ously guarding against any infringement of the rights of the State. It widened 
educational privileges, urged the prosecution of the public works, including the 
enlargement of the Erie Canal, granted franchises to railways, removed imprison- 
ment for debt and the remaining guarantees of slavery from the statute-books, 
composed the anti-rent troubles and executed the laws within the insurrectionary 
section, perfected the banking system, and proposed jury trials for fugitive slaves 
and a constitutional amendment abolishing the property qualification for the 
colored suffrage. 

Governor Seward’s regard for the dignity of the State was displayed: by his 
refusal to discharge from custody, without trial, one Alexander McLeod, a citi- 
zen of Canada, held for the burning of the steamer Caroline, in New York 
waters, although the demand of the British government, to that effect, was sup- 
plemented by the request of Presidents Harrison and Tyler. His abhorrence of 
slavery was accentuated in his denial of the application of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia for the rendition of seamen charged with the abduction of a slave, upon 
the ground that the offence, if defined as a crime in Virginia, was not so in New 
York, and he did not hesitate to add that his feelings coincided with his con- 
ception of his constitutional prerogative. When a Democratic Assembly subse- 
quently passed resolutions disapproving his action, he declined to transmit them 
to the Virginia authorities, and he also failed to respond to a similar requisition 
from South Carolina. His proposition for the employment of Roman Catholic 
teachers in the common schools showed his independence of partisan behest and 
popular clamor. 

Leaving office in 1843, he passed the next six years in professional labors, 
varied by occasional addresses of a literary or patriotic cast, and by many Whig 
speeches in the campaigns of 1844 and 1848. To his practice in the State courts 
was united that in patent cases, which not only brought him a lucrative clientage, 
but largely increased his acquaintance with public men at Washington. His 
gubernatorial service had given him national fame, and he was, although not in 
public life, esteemed as one of the national leaders of his party. In the courts 
he commanded respect for the clearness and strength of his arguments, but, even 
there, he was at his best when his heart inspired his speech with fervor, as in 
his pleas for Van Zandt and others charged with harboring fugitive slaves. The 
defence of Greeley, in the Cooper libel suit, and of the Michigan rioters, may be 
cited as instances of his persuasiveness before juries, but that in the case of Will- 
iam Freeman is celebrated both for its own quality and the intrepidity of its 
author. Gladstone has characterized it as the greatest forensic effort in the Eng- 
lish language, not excluding the masterpieces of Erskine. It is a plea for the 
life of a brutalized negro who butchered a whole family under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. The deed was without excuse or palliation, save in the insanity 
of the perpetrator, of which Seward became convinced, and volunteered as coun- 
sel amid the surprise, imprecations, and threats of the Auburn community, where 
the case was at issue. The moment was a supreme one for him, but he did not 
hesitate. Without reward, or the hope of reward, even in the gratitude of the 
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insensate wretch for whom he risked professional standing and public favor, he 
worked as indefatigably as though the weightiest honors and emoluments de- 
pended thereon, from the impanelling of the jury to the failure of executive 
clemency ; but Freeman’s death in prison and the autopsy that disclosed the mor- 
bid condition of his brain fully vindicated Seward’s analysis and exalted him in 
public regard. 

On March 4, 1849, coincident with the accession of General Taylor to the 
presidency, Seward entered the United States Senate, having been chosen thereto 
by a large majority of the Legislature of New York. When he took his seat, the 
Whig party was already divided upon the slavery question, and Seward, by virtue 
of his previous utterances and his skill as a politician, became the exponent of 
the free-soil element, as also the representative of the administration, an unprec- 
edented trust to be confided to a senator in his first term. He-thus found him- 
self in opposition to Webster and Clay, and especially to the ‘‘ Omnibus” bill of 
the latter, a measure intended to reconcile conflicting claims concerning the ad- 
mission of new States, the status of slavery in the Territories, and the protection 
to be accorded it in the free States. On March 11, 1850, he made a speech, gen- 
erally pronounced to be his ablest, as it is certainly his most noteworthy deliver- 
ance, in which he declared that there is a law higher than the Constitution, whose 
authority may be invoked in legislation for the national domain. The death of 
General Taylor brought him into collision with President Fillmore, who hailed 
from New York. and was largely indebted for his vice-presidential nomination 
to Seward’s kindly offices. Fillmore urged the adoption of the compromise 
scheme and signed the separate bills therefor as they successively passed Con- 
gress, thereby incurring censure at the North, while Seward retained his ascen- 
dency with the anti-slavery masses throughout the country, as well as with the 
Whigs of New York. 

He was re-elected to the Senate in 1855 by a combination of Whigs and 
Anti-Nebraska Americans, and on October r2th, of that year, at Albany, for- 
mally announced his adhesion to the new Republican party. In the Senate he 
easily ranked as one of its most polished and effective speakers who, while reso- 
lutely maintaining his own convictions, scrupulously preserved the amenities of 
debate. He especially distinguished himself by his earnest, yet unavailing, re- 
sistance to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. Among his popular ad- 
dresses of conspicuous merit are those on ‘‘ The Elements of Empire in Amer- 
ica,’ at Union College, 1843 ; ‘‘ Daniel O’Connell,” at New. York, 1847; ‘ John 
Quincy Adams,” before the New York Legislature, 1848 ; “ The Destiny of Amer- 
ica,” at Columbus, O., and “The True Basis of American Independence,” at 
New York, 1853; ‘‘ The Development of the American People,” at Yale College, 
1854, and “The Irrepressible Conflict ”—z.e., between freedom and slavery—at 
Rochester, N. Y., 1858. He made an extended tour in Europe, Egypt, and Pal- 
estine, in 1859. . 

The Republicans met in National Convention at Chicago, in 1860, flushed 
with anticipated success. Northern opposition to the extension of slavery had 
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combined, and the Democracy was being resolved into antagonistic factions. 
Seward’s nomination for the presidency seemed assured. He was the foremost 
statesman in his party. He had crystallized its ideas, interpreted its creed, and 
marshalled its forces. He had an enthusiastic following who believed that the 
occasion had met the man; but there were others who objected that his very 
superiority would provoke assault against him, which might hurt the cause for 
which he stood. They reasoned against his availability, and their argument pre- 
vailed. He led on the first two ballots in the convention, but, on the third, 
Abraham Lincoln, then comparatively unknown, became the Republican stand- 
ard-bearer. Seward met this reverse tranquilly, rebuked certain manifestations 
of disaffection, proffered the candidate his hearty support, and, in a series of re- 
markably able and eloquent speeches, extending from Massachusetts to Kansas, 
contributed materially to his election. 

Seward accepted the portfolio of State in Lincoln’s cabinet and immediately 
assumed the gravest reponsibilities. American relations with foreign govern- 
ments during the Civil War were uniformly serious and sometimes perilous. 
The duties of the Secretary of State were exacting and delicate. Seward, by his 
tact and discretion, as well as his courage and wisdom, kept peace with the world, 
without debasing the honor or forfeiting the rights of the republic. One of the 
most intricate issues arose in the first year of the war. It is known as the Trent 
case. Mason and Slidell, Confederate envoys to England and France respec- 
tively, were forcibly taken by an American naval commander from a British ves- 
sel and lodged in Fort Warren. The American public was exultant over the 
capture and protested vigorously against their release ; but Seward had to decide 
officially the question of their surrender to the British Government, and, when 
the demand was duly made, he yielded to it, basing his conclusion, with admira- 
ble adroitness, not only upon international comity, but also upon American prec- 
edents. The president, at first disposed to take the contrary view, conceded the 
force of Seward’s argument, the people acquiesced, and a war with England was 
avoided. Seward’s state papers and despatches are models of style, and by their 
frankness of statement and hopefulness of tone did much to sustain the Union 
cause abroad. In accord with Lincoln in holding that the paramount task of the 
Government was to subdue rebellion against it and discouraging precipitate move- 
ments for the abolition of slavery, he was also in accord with the president in the 
policy of emancipation, as ultimately formulated, and, on January 1, 1863, at- 
tested the proclamation which has made the name of Lincoln immortal. He 
proclaimed the adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution, by 
which slavery was abolished, December 18, 1865, and of the Fourteenth, con- 
ferring suffrage and civil rights upon the freedmen, July 26, 1868. On Febru- 
ary 3, 1865, he attended, with the president, the so-called Peace Conference, in 
Hampton Roads, with Messrs. Stephens, Hunter, and Campbell, the Confeder- 
ate commissioners. The conference was fruitless, owing to the inflexible deter- 
mination of the president not to entertain any proposals that did not involve the 
complete restoration of the national authority as a condition precedent. 
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Lincoln began his second term March 4, 1865, Seward remaining in the cabi- 
net. On April 5th, Seward was badly injured by being thrown from his car- 
riage. Nine days thereafter Lincoln visited him in his sick chamber. It was 
their last meeting. On the same evening Lincoln was assassinated, and the mur- 
der of Seward was attempted. He was stabbed in several places in the head and 
throat, and for several days his life was despaired of, but he slowly recovered, 
and in June resumed his desk in the State Department, President Johnson 
having urged him to retain it. He continued in office throughout Johnson’s 
administration, favoring the reconstruction policy of his chief, without, however, 
incurring the active hostility of his Republican friends. Distinctive events of his 
second term were his maintenance of the Monroe doctrine, in the refusal to rec- 
ognize the French empire in Mexico, and the purchase of Alaska, which was in 
consonance with views long entertained by him as to the propriety of the expan- 
sion of the territory of the United States upon the continent of North America. 
In the best sense of the term he was an advocate of ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,” and 
was proud of the acquisition of the Russian territory at the Far North. A treaty 
which he negotiated for the cession of the Danish West India islands of St. 
Thomas and St. John failed of ratification by the Senate. 

He retired to private life March 4, 1869, and within the next three years 
visited Alaska and Mexico, and made a journey around the world, being every- 
where received with official welcome and popular acclaim. The last few months 
of his life were passed at his home, where he dictated the story of his travels and 
began his ‘“ Autobiography,” which, even in its unfinished state, is a charming 
narrative. 

Seward achieved greatness as an executive, a legislator, and a diplomatist ; 
was one of the most accomplished writers of his time, and was second only to Lin- 
coln, among civilians, in conserving American nationality and enlarging Ameri- 
can liberties. There is a statue to his memory in Madison Square, New York, 
and, on November 15, 1888, another was unveiled in front of the Auburn home- 
stead, William M. Evarts delivering the oration. Charles Francis Adams also 
paid his tribute, in an address at the Capitol, in Albany, 1873, upon invitation of 
the New York Legislature. Seward published a volume on the ‘“‘ Life and Public 
Services of John Quincy Adams,” 1849. His “‘ Essays, Speeches, and Extracts 
from his Diplomatic Correspondence,” etc., edited by George E. Baker, with a 
memoir, embrace five volumes. His adopted daughter published his “Travels 
Around the World,” 1873, and his ‘“‘ Autobiography,” to 1834, has been supple- 
mented by a “ Memoir” by his son, Frederick W. Seward, with extracts from his 
letters and selections from his ‘‘ Table Talk.” 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN * 


BY TERENCE VINCENT POWDERLY 


(1809-1865) 


ORN in obscurity and poverty, 
b with health and a good dis- 
position as a heritage from nature, 
and with @ynsaan parents as 
\ teachers and. guides, Abraham 
Lincoln—sixteenth president of 
the United States—entered upon 
life’s journey through toil and vi- 
cissitude to fame and immortality. 

Abraham Lincoln, grandfather of the president, was born in Union, Pa., and 
in 1759 removed with his parents to a point near Harrisonburg, Va. John Hanks 
and Squire Boone, father of Daniel Boone, were neighbors of the Lincolns at 
Union ; the former took up his residence at Harrisonburg, Va., and Squire Boone 
removed to Holman’s Ford, on the Yadkin River, in North Carolina. When he 
was twenty-one years old, Abraham Lincoln went to North Carolina to visit his 
old neighbors, the Boones, and while there met and married Mary Shipley. He 
built a log cabin on the banks of the Yadkin and lived there several years. 
Here it was that Thomas Lincoln, father of the president, was born. Shortly 
after his birth his parents, in 1778, removed to Kentucky and settled near Eliza- 
bethtown, in Hardin County. In 1784, when Thomas was but six years old, his 
father was killed by the Indians. There were no schools in that neighborhood, 
and Thomas Lincoln grew to manhood without receiving an education. Joseph 
Hanks, son of John Hanks, removed to Kentucky about the time that Abraham 
Lincoln moved there from North Carolina. His daughter, Nancy Hanks, who 
was born and educated in Virginia, grew up a playmate of Thomas Lincoln, 
and in 1806 became his wife. Thomas Lincoln selected a farm near Hodgens- 
ville, now the county seat of Larue County, Ky., built a log cabin containing but 
one room, in which, on February 12, 1809, Abraham Lincoln, the future president, 
was born. A poor farmer, with no education and no capital other than his labor, 
Thomas Lincoln found little to encourage his stay in Kentucky. The institution 
of slavery, which lived on the toil of the black man, threw a dark shadow across 
the path of the “ poor white” who could claim no title to property in human flesh 
and sinew, and in 1817 he removed from Kentucky to Spencer County, Ind., and 
settled in the forest at Pigeon Creek, near the town of Gentryville. On October 
5, 1818, Mrs. Lincoln died and was laid to rest at the foot of a tree on the farm 
which her husband had hewed out of the forest with his axe. 

Eighteen months after the death of his wife, Mr. Lincoln married Mrs. Sarah 
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Bush Johnston, a widow who had been a neighbor of his in Kentucky. To his 
stepmother Abraham became very much attached, and he always entertained the 
greatest respect and affection for her. His education was very’ simple, his school 
days few, and his books fewer still. Before leaving Kentucky he learned to read 
while listening to his mother as she gave lessons to his father. In 1814, a Catho- 
lic priest, Zachariah Riney, who travelled through the country, opened a school in 
an untenanted cabin at Hodgensville, and for afew weeks gave instructions to the 
youth of the neighborhood. Abraham attended this school during its brief ex- 
istence. In 1822 Azel Dorsey was employed as teacher at Pigeon Creek, Ind., 
and during his short stay Abraham Lincoln was his most attentive pupil. Two 
years after, Abraham went to school for several months, and in 1824 his school 
days came to anend. His time at school did not exceed twelve months alto- 
gether. In the meantime he had read Defoe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” Bunyan’s 
‘“Pilorim’s Progress,” A¢sop’s “ Fables,” The Bible, and Weems’s “ Life of Wash- 
ington.” In 1824 his father, in need of his assistance as a bread-winner, began to 
instruct him in the carpenter trade. In 1825 he was employed at $6 a month 
to manage a ferry across the Ohio River at Gentry’s Landing, near the mouth of 
Anderson Creek. His wages were paid to his father. The first money he earned 
for himself came in the shape of two half-dollars paid to him by two gentlemen 
whose trunks he transferred from the shore toa passing steamer. In 1828 Mr. 
Gentry engaged him to go to New Orleans on a flat-boat with a load of produce. 
In 1830 John Hanks, who had removed from Kentucky to Illinois, wrote to 
Thomas Lincoln, urging him to move to that State. Acting on the advice, Mr. 
Lincoln removed to Illinois and settled at a point some ten miles west of Decatur. 
Abraham Lincoln drove the ox team which hauled the household effects of the 
family, and wearing a coon-skin cap, jean jacket, and a pair of buckskin trousers, 
he entered the State poor, friendless, and unknown. Thirty years later he left 
Illinois the foremost man in the nation, and known to all the world. He assist- 
ed his father in clearing fifteen acres of land, and split the rails with which 
to build the fence. Although of age, he had no money, and having but a scant 
supply of clothing, made a bargain with Nancy Miller to make him a pair of 
trousers. For each yard of cloth required he split four hundred fence-rails, and 
as he was over six feet in height it took fourteen hundred rails to pay for his 
trousers. On April 19, 1831, he went to New Orleans with a flat-boat load of 
pigs, corn, pork, and beef ; the pigs refusing to walk, Lincoln carried them aboard 
inhisarms. John Hanks and Lincoln’s half-brother, John Johnston, accompanied 
him on the trip. While in New Orleans he first saw men and women sold as 
slaves, and as every instinct of his nature revolted at the spectacle, he said to 
John Hanks: “If ever I get a chance to hit that institution, [ll hit it hard.” Re- 
turning from New Orleans, he went to New Salem to clerk in the store of Den- 
ton Offut. While waiting for a shipment of goods he acted as clerk on a local 
election board, and thus filled his first political position. During his stay in New 
Salem he was frequently called on to exercise his great strength in quelling dis- 
turbances, and inspired the turbulent element of the place with a wholesome re- 
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spect for his powers of muscular persuasion. He was not quarrelsome, never en- 
gaged in contention, but never hesitated to take his own part or that of another. 
who might need a helping hand. He subscribed for the Louisville /owrna/, and 
generously read its contents aloud to those who gathered in the store. During 
the Black Hawk war he enlisted as private in a company which was raised in the 
neighborhood, and was at once elected captain. In a short time the company was 
mustered out, and he re-enlisted in an ‘‘ Independent Spy Battalion” which con- 
tinued in service until the end of the war. On returning to New Salem he an- 
nounced himself an independent candidate for the Legislature, and at a meeting 
held during the canvass made his first political speech in these words: ‘“ Fellow- 
citizens : | presume you know who I am; I am humble Abraham Lincoln. I 
have been solicited by many friends to become a candidate for the Legislature. 
My politics can be briefly stated. I am in favor of the internal improvement sys- 
tem, and a high protective tariff. These are my sentiments and political princi- 
ples. If elected, I shall be thankful; if not, it will be all the same.” 

In the winter of 1832 he became a partner of a man named Berry, in the 
purchase and management of a store. They had no money, but gave their notes. 
Berry became dissipated, lost interest in the business, and the firm failed. In 
1833 President Jackson appointed Lincoln postmaster of New Salem; he re- 
mained postmaster until 1836. While holding the office Lincoln voluntarily es- 
tablished the ‘free delivery” system in New Salem by carrying the letters around 
in his hat. He began the study of law, and was soon after appointed deputy 
surveyor. The note he gave on going into partnership with Berry had been 
sold to a man who wanted his money, and in the fall of 1834 the sheriff levied 
on and sold his instruments to satisfy the debt. In that year he was elected 
to the Legislature, and borrowed the money with which to purchase a suit of 
clothes to go to the State capital at Vandalia. He was re-elected to the Legis- 
lature in 1836, and during the canvass declared his principles as follows: 

“T go rae all aie the privileges of the government who assist in bearing 
its burdens; consequently, I go for admitting all whites to the right of suffrage 
who pay taxes or bear arms, dy zo means excluding females.” 

A few years later, when questioned concerning that utterance, he said: 

‘All questions of social and moral reform find lodgement first with enlight- 
ened souls, who stamp them with their approval. In God’s own time they will 
be organized into law, and thus woven into the fabric of our institutions.” 

In 1836 he met Stephen A. Douglas for the first time, at the State capital. 
In 1837 he was admitted to the bar, in 1838 re-elected to the Legislature, and 
again in 1840. The capital had been removed from Vandalia to Springfield, and 
in partnership with John T. Stuart he began the practice of law in that city in 
1839. On November 4, 1842, he was married to Mary Todd, daughter of Hon. 
Robert S. Todd. In the presidential campaigns of 1840 and 1844 he canvassed 
the State as a presidential elector on the whig ticket, and in both campaigns was 
pitted, in joint debate, against Stephen A. Douglas. In 1846 he was elected :to 
the thirtieth Congress, and was the only whig representative in that body from 
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Illinois. On January 12, 1848, he made his first speech in Congress, on a resolu- 
tion which he offered calling on the president to provide a statement relating to 
the war with Mexico. On January 16, 1849, he introduced a bill to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia and to compensate the owners of the liber- 
ated slaves. He declined a re-election to Congress, and in 1849 was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for United States senator. In 1850 he refused to accept the 
appointment as Governor of Oregon, tendered him by President Fillmore. For 
a few years he gave no attention to political matters, but the introduction in 
Congress of the bill to admit Nebraska and Kansas to the Union, and the agita- 


tion for the repeal of the ‘‘ Missouri Compromise,” aroused his interest, and ‘in a 


short time he became the leader of a new party in the State. All who opposed 
the repeal of that compromise, of whatever party, were known as ‘“ Anti- 
Nebraska” in the beginning, but gradually they began to call themselves “ Re- 
publicans,” and as such they carried most of the ‘Free State” elections of 1854. 
Senator Douglas, in defending his course on the ‘“‘ Nebraska Bill,” made speeches 
through Illinois. On October 1, 1854, Lincoln, in reply to one of these speeches, 
in speaking of slavery said: 

“T hate it because it deprives our republican example of its just influence in 
the world; it enables the enemies of free institutions to taunt us as hypocrites; 
causes the real friends of freedom to doubt our sincerity ; is at war with the vital 
principles of civic liberty; contrary to the Declaration of Independence; and 
maintains that there is no right principle of action but self-interest. . . . No 
man is good enough to govern another man without the other’s consent. 
I object to the Nebraska Bill because it assumes there can be moral right in the 
enslaving of one man by another.” 

He was a candidate for United States Senator in 1855, but his withdrawal 
from the contest gave the election to Mr. Trumbull. In 1856 he received one 
hundred and ten votes for vice-president at the first Republican national con- 
vention, and canvassed the State as one of the presidential electors. During 
this canvass he said : 

/ “Sometimes when I am speaking I feel that the time is soon coming when 
the sun shall shine and the rain fall on no man who shall go forth to unrequited 
toil. . . . How it will come about, when it will come, I cannot tell; but 
that time will surely come.” / 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on March 6, 1857, committed it- 
self to the perpetuation of slavery in the ‘“ Dred Scott” decision, and that act, 
together with the question of admitting Kansas to the Union as a slave or free 
State, furnished the argument for the legislative campaign of 1858, in which Lin- 
coln was a candidate for United States senator against Stephen A. Douglas. In 
his speech accepting the nomination he, in referring to the agitation for the abo- 
lition of slavery, said : 

“Tn my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached and 
passed. ‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do not expect the Union 
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to be dissolved, I do not expect the house to fall, but I do expect it will cease to 
be divided.” 

On May 16, 1860, the second Republican national convention met in Chica- 
oo, and on the third ballot nominated Lincoln for the presidency over William 
H. Seward, who was at that time the idol of the radical element of the party. 
Not many who listened to the clergyman who delivered the prayer at the open- 
ing of the convention, gave serious thought to these prophetic words as they fell 
from his lips : 

“We entreat Thee that atsome future, but no distant, day the evil which now 
invests the body politic shall not only have been arrested in its progress, but 
wholly eradicated from the system.” 

The Northern Democrats nominated Stephen A. Douglas; the slave-holding, 
Southern Democrats nominated John C. Breckenridge, and a Constitutional 
Union party nominated John Bell. The Electoral College gave Lincoln 180 
votes, Breckenridge 72, Bell 39, and Douglas 12. In his inaugural address Lin- 
coln said: 

‘‘] have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, 
and I have no inclination to do so,” 

Although his inaugural breathed peace and conciliation in every line, it had no 
effect on the hot-headed advocates of secession. The war began with the bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter on April 12, 1861, and ended with his death. On 
April 15th, he issued his first call for troops, and during his administration the 
total number called for was 2,759,049. With the exception of Russia, the foreign 
powers exhibited evidences of hostility to the Union, and when urged to retalia- 
tion Lincoln said: ‘‘ One war at a time, if you please, gentlemen.” On May 20, 
1862, he signed the Homestead Law, a boon of inestimable value to settlers on 
land. On January 1, 1863, he issued the ‘“‘ Emancipation Proclamation” which 
stamped the seal of eternal truth on the Declaration of Independence. On No- 
vember 19, 1863, at the dedication of the Gettysburg Cemetery, he, in concluding 
a speech which should be committed to memory by every citizen of the nation, 
said : 

“Tt is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us. . . . That we here highly resolve that the dead shall not have died in 
vain; that the nation shall, under God, have a new birth of freedom ; and that 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

On June 8, 1864, he was renominated by the Republican national convention, 
General McClellan was nominated by the Democrats, and at the election Lincoln 
received 212 of the 233 electoral votescast. In concluding his inaugural address, 
March 4, 1865, he said : 

‘Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and each invokes His 
aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men should dare to ask God’s 
assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other men’s faces; but let us 
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judge not, that we be not judged. . . . Fondly do we hope, fervently do we 
pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondsman’s two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so, still, it must be said, that the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether. With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 

On the evening of April 14, 1865, while seated in a box at Ford’s Theatre, 
witnessing the play, ‘‘Our American Cousin,” he was shot by an actor, J. 
Wilkes Booth, and at twenty-two minutes past seven on the morning of the r5th 
his life ended. His body was embalmed and taken, in funeral procession, from 
Washington through Baltimore, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, New York, Albany, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago to Springfield, and was buried on May 4th at 
Oak Ridge Cemetery. On October 15, 1874, his remains were taken up and 
placed in a tomb beneath a magnificent and elegantly designed monument con- 
sisting of a statue of the martyred president and an obelisk of imposing appearance. 

No pen can do justice to the character of Lincoln, for the world will never 
know of the trials, embarrassments, and misgivings which beset him from his in- 
fancy in the backwoods to his tomb in Springfield. During his administration he 
never knew a moment free from anxiety. Each day he faced a new problem, and 
finding no precedent to guide him in its solution, he acted in accordance with his 
own good common sense, and proved equal to every emergency. Frequently 
misunderstood by the nation and her foremost men, he removed all doubts by the 
touch of the statesman when the time was ripe. To fully estimate the statesman 
we must know the man, and as years go by the full nobility of his private 
character will be disclosed to the world in all its simple grandeur. His was “‘a 
spirit of the greatest size and divinest metal” which no temptation could allure 
from the course of right. His administration was the most trying that could fall 
to the lot of man, no other furnished so many opportunities to amass wealth 
through speculation and intrigue, but greed and avarice were strangers to his nat- 
ure, and no stain rests upon his memory. He was slow to arrive at conclusions, 
but when deliberation gave birth to conviction he unfalteringly strove for the 
right. His education was practical, not theoretical, and was acquired in the school 
of nature and among men rather than among books. The basis of his life was 
earnestness. No rhetorical display marked his speech, but his oratory fastened 
the attention, appealed to reason and carried conviction to the hearts of his listen- 
ers. He valued public opinion, for he said: 

“With public sentiment nothing can fail; without public sentiment nothing 
can succeed. Consequently he who moulds public sentiment goes deeper than he 
who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions.” 
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He opposed the extension of slavery rather than its abolition; but as he di- 
vined the real sentiments of its advocates he realized that enduring peace would 
not bless the nation while the institution lived, a menace to free labor and indus- 
trial prosperity. He professed no religion, for his great heart throbbed in sym- 
pathy with all humanity, and he would not be separated from even the humblest 
among men by the artificial barriers of creed. He believed in the gospel of lib- 
erty and would guarantee it to all men through constitutional enactment. When 
he became president he found slavery intrenched behind the bulwarks of consti- 
tutional law and judicial decision; he found a united South, resolute in her deter- 
mination to perpetuate slavery in the nation; a vacillating North, divided in its 
sentiment on the great question of property in man. He found the nation in 
the throes of civil war, and died in the triumphal hour of his country’s deliver- 
ance, with the sceptre of slavery shattered, her fetters broken and in rust, and her 
power crumbled to ashes. 

Public criticism never annoyed him, and he was not averse to taking counsel 
from the poorest among men. It was love of country, not selfish ambition, 
which turned his attention to public life, and toward the end of his administration 
he was rewarded by public confidence and a respect for his honesty and single- 
ness of aim toward the good of the nation. He had a great relish for story-tell- 
ing and used his fund of anecdote to good advantage in illustrating points in 
conversation. 

His administration stands the guide-post of the centuries, set by the Eternal 
as the dividing line between the serfdom of the past and the freedom of the fut- 
ure. His monument stands the altar of a nation’s fame, and his name will live to 
guide the world to enfranchisement. 
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HORACH, GRE Tives 


By NOAH BROOKS 
(1811-1872) 


ORACE GREELEY was one of the few 
Lt persons whose manhood fulfilled the 
precocious promise of his youth. He 
could read before he could speak plainly, 
and at the age of six he had declared that 
his purpose in life was to be a printer. 
At eleven he tried to be apprenticed at 
the village printing-office and was unsuc- 
cessful; at the age of fourteen he was 
taken on as an apprentice in the office of 
the Northern Spectator, at East Poultney, 
Vt. 

His family were of Scotch-Irish origin, 
but had lived in the northern part of New 
Hampshire for several generations. Hor- 
ace was born in Amherst, N. H., Febru- 
ary 3, 1811. So quick of apprehension 
was he, and so active was his intellect, 
that the commonest of common-school education was for him sufficient. His 
schooling was only that which he could obtain during three or four months in 
winter ; for at other seasons of the year he labored in the field with his father 
and brothers ; and when he went to be an apprentice for five years in the print- 
ing-office, he was paid a very slender pittance, the greater part of which he gave 
to his father, whose income was probably next to nothing. 

In June, 1830, the newspaper office in which young Greeley was learning his 
trade became insolvent, and Greeley, then in his twentieth year, was released from 
his indentures. He tramped from office to office as a journeyman printer, and 
his father having removed to the then ‘‘new country of western Pennsylvania,” 
the youngster, with ten dollars in his pocket, walking part way and part way 
earning his passage on a tug-boat, entered the city of New York, August 18, 
1831. For days he sought in vain for employment among the printing-offices of 
the metropolis. He was gawky, poorly clad, and doubtless presented a very gro- 
tesque appearance to the cityfied people to whom he vainly applied for employ- 
ment. Finally he effected an entrance into one of the printing-offices of the city, 
and, much to the surprise of those who sneered at his ungainly and unpromising 
figure, he straightway proved himself to be a competent, careful, and skilful 
printer. For fourteen months or more, he picked up odd jobs in the offices of 
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the newspapers, always making friends and always managing to save a little 
money. 

Finally, at the beginning of 1833, in partnership with Francis V. Story, a 
printer, he established a penny paper called Zhe Morning Post. This venture 
failed, but Greeley and Story saved from the wreck two-thirds of their capital, 
which was $150, all told, and still had on hand their type and materials. They 
now became master job-printers and made small contracts with persons who had 
newspaper printing to give out. In his New England boyhood Greeley had oc- 
casionally contributed to the columns of the newspapers on which he worked, 
and now he resumed that employment. He wrote for several of the feeble news- 
papers of the time, and on the death of his partner, Francis Story, he associated 
himself with Jonas Winchester. The firm prospered, and in 1834 was strong 
enough to establish a weekly literary newspaper called 7he Mew Yorker. The 
first number of this paper appeared on March 22, 1834, and it sold one hundred 
copies ; for the three months next succeeding this was the average of its weekly 
circulation. The paper gradually increased in popularity, and the name of. its 
Editor-in-Chief, Horace Greeley, was now known and respected. He furnished 
editorials also to the Dazly Whzg and to other journals, and was selected by Will- 
iam H. Seward and Thurlow Weed for the editorship of a campaign paper called 
The Jeffersonian, published in Albany. This was a Whig newspaper printed 
weekly, and the audacity, aggressiveness, and ability with which it was edited 
commanded the respect of its readers. Zhe /effersonzan was finally suspended 
in the spring of 1839, and during the presidential canvass of the following year, 
Greeley, foreseeing the activity of the campaign, seized upon the opportunity to 
establish a new campaign paper called 7he Log Cadzn. This journal at once 
achieved the extraordinary circulation of twenty thousand copies for its first edi- 
tion. It succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations of its founders, H. 
Greeley & Company, and in a few weeks the circulation ran up to sixty thou- 
sand, eighty thousand, and even ninety thousand copies, a newspaper circulation 
in those days absolutely unprecedented. Zhe Log Cadzn was characterized by 
the homely wit, the unsparing logic, and the terseness and vigor of expression 
which were always Horace Greeley’s most marked traits as a journalist. 

After the campaign of 1840 7he Log Cabin became a family political paper, 
and on April 10, 1841, its name was supplanted by that of 7e New York Trib- 
une. Its home was at 30 Ann Street, and Horace Greeley, its editor, promised 
that it should be “worthy of the hearty approval of the virtuous and refined, and 
a welcome visitant to family firesides.” 

As an editor Mr. Greeley was eccentric, and his marked personal traits were 
perceptible in his management of his newspaper. He was severely temperate, 
although opposed to prohibition as impracticable ; he was in favor of a high pro- 
tective tariff, opposed to slavery, predisposed to vegetarian diet, and at times 
manifested a proclivity to the doctrines of Fourier and Prudhomme. 

In his management of 7%e 77zbane Mr. Greeley made a wide acquaintance with 
the newspaper men, politicians, and the statesmen of the time. Among those 
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associated with him in the management of his paper was Henry J. Raymond, who 
afterward became the founder of Zhe New York Times. ‘Those who rendered 
service to Zhe 7Trzbune were George William Curtis, Charles A. Dana, Margaret 
Fuller, Bayard Taylor, and others who subsequently achieved renown. Mr. 
Greeley himself has said that of his first issue of five thousand copies of the 
paper, nearly all ‘“‘ were with difficulty given away.” Zhe Tyrzbune was first sold 
at one cent a copy; in a month’s time it reached a circulation of three thousand, 
and a month later it had reached the extraordinary circulation of eleven and 
twelve thousand. Zhe New Yorker and The Log Cadin had all along been 
managed as weekly issues from the same office; but in September of the first 
year of the establishment of Ze 7rzbune these were merged in what was now 
The New York Weekly Trzbune, which at once leaped to a large circulation and 
became a great force throughout the country, especially in the rural districts. 

In 1842 Mr. Greeley began to print in his paper one column daily of matter 
on Fourierite topics, written by Albert Brisbane, and occasionally these theories 
were defended in his editorial columns, and he thereby gained a certain amount 
of obloquy from which he did not readily recover. The paper had the repu- 
tation of being not only extremely radical in its political views, but also com- 
mitted to many of the “isms” of the times. It paid much attention to the 
spirit-rappings of the Fox sisters, of Rochester, and investigated the curious 
phenomena with fearless open-mindedness. Zhe 7yzbune prospered, though not 
greatly, and it was evident that Mr. Greeley’s business management was never 
very successful; and it may be said that his greatest success as the editor of a 
prosperous and profitable newspaper was always achieved by the co-operation of 
wiser managers than himself. His personal appearance was peculiar, and he very 
soon became a well-known figure in the public life of New York. He usually 
wore a broad-brimmed, soft white hat and a light-colored overcoat, and his appear- 
ance, although always spotlessly neat, was characterized by a certain disorderli- 
ness which instantly attracted attention. He had a shrill, high-keyed voice; he 
was irascible in temper, and was never the “philosopher” which those who least 
knew him credited him with being. In an angry letter published in his own 
newspaper he referred to the editor of Ze Dazly Times as ‘that little villain, 
Raymond ;” and replying to an offensive charge against him by 7he Lvenzng Post, 
he began with, “ You lie, villain, wilfully, wickedly, basely lie.” Other passages 
at arms like these occasionally enlivened, if they did not disfigure, the editorial 
columns of 7he Trzbune, over which Greeley exercised a personal censorship 
which, in later years, he found it necessary to relax. He was sincerely and ar- 
dently devoted to the cause of Protection, to the interests of the farmer and the 
laboring man, to sound money, and to all the ennobling and refining activities of 
social life. In spite of a careless personal manner, and a voice not at all agree- 
able to the ear, he became a popular and greatly sought public speaker. As a 
lecturer in the lyceums of towns and villages, then greatly in vogue, he was 
always an acceptable and greatly admired figure. 

In 1848 he was elected to the United States House of Representatives to fill 
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a vacancy for three months. With great vigor he charged upon several of the 
most prominent abuses of the time, and selecting the practice of paying mileage 
to Congressmen, he assaulted that with a vehemence which ultimately destroyed 
it. Asa member of Congress he also introduced the first bill to give free home- 
steads to actual settlers on the public lands. He was a candidate in 1861 for 
United States Senator, but was defeated by Ira Harris, of Albany. In 1864 he 
was one of the Republican Presidential Electors, and in 1870 was nominated for 
Congress in a hopelessly Democratic district, and was defeated. He had always 
been an intense opponent of human slavery, and in 1848 his hostility to the war 
with Mexico was doubtless inspired by his dread of the extension of the slave 
system. He was an enthusiastic supporter of John C. Fremont, who was nom- 
inated for President by the Republicans in 1856; and he made his newspaper so 
dreaded and feared by the opposition that he was indicted in Virginia for cir- 
culating incendiary documents through its columns. During these years he was 
an incessant and untiring worker, and produced for the columns of his own and 
other newspapers a prodigious amount of matter. He had heretofore labored in 
politics in conjunction with William H. Seward, Governor, and afterward United 
States Senator. In 1854 the separation between Greeley, Seward, and Thurlow 
Weed became established, and Mr. Seward’s friends prevented the election of 
Mr. Greeley as a delegate to the Republican Convention which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860. Greeley, however, obtained a seat as delegate in the 
Convention as a representative from the State of Oregon, and in that capacity 
he, more than any other man, doubtless turned the tide against Mr. Seward and 
in favor of Abraham Lincoln, who was nominated by the Convention. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War Mr. Greeley manifested great trepida- 
tion and reluctance to face the issue. He even advised in 7he 7rzbune that the 
‘““Erring Sisters” be allowed to depart in peace ; but later he rallied manfully to 
the cause of the defence of the Union, and his newspaper rang with impassioned 
appeals for the freedom of the slaves held in bondage in the South. He inces- 
santly urged a more vigorous prosecution of the war, and called upon President 
Lincoln to take every possible measure for the emancipation of the Southern 
bondmen. 

In 1864, being convinced that the cause of the rebellion was gradually weak- 
ening, he urged upon the President the policy of negotiating with the leaders of 
the Confederate government for a surrender of their warlike policy, on condi- 
tions to be arrived at by commissioners from both sides. This proposition ex- 
cited much indignation throughout the country, and when, in answer to repeated 
demands from Mr. Greeley, President Lincoln authorized him to undertake such 
a conference at Niagara Falls, the people generally applauded the wisdom of the 
President, as well as the disappointment of Mr. Greeley, when the conference 
came to naught. ~ 

After the final surrender at Appomattox and the capture of the Confederate 
President, Mr. Greeley visited Richmond and signed the bail bond of Jefferson 
Davis. This action raised a storm of public censure, and he was for a time over- 
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whelmed by the wrath and indignation of those who had been formerly associ- 
ated with him in political affairs. He defended himself with great vigor, and 
fearlessly assailed those who stigmatized him as a sympathizer with the fallen 
rebel chieftain. He was not friendly to the nomination of General Grant in 1868, 
and disapproved of many of the schemes that marked his administration. Re- 
turning from a visit through the Southern States in the early years of President 
Grant’s term, he brought to his newspaper some vigorous and outspoken denun- 
ciations of the ‘‘carpet-bag” governments of the formerly rebel States, and de- 
nunciations of the ‘“‘scalawags” who, he said, ‘‘were the pests of the reconstructed 
States of the South.” These and similar outgivings attracted the attention of a 
large element of the Republican party, and he was nominated for the Presidency, 
against General Grant, in 1872. Mr. Greeley’s canvass was one of great pictu- 
resqueness and industry. He made a series of speeches extending over a tour 
from New England to the West, and returning to New York, which were marked 
by a most wonderful originality, freshness, and brilliance ; but nothing could 
avail to stem the tide of prejudice which rose against him and in favor of Gen- 
eral Grant. He had been nominated by the so-called Liberal Republicans and 
by the Democrats, but he failed to carry any one of the Northern States, and of 
the other States he carried only Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas. He was assailed during this canvass in the bitterest terms by 
those who regarded him as a turncoat and a traitor, and undoubtedly the vitu- 
peration and abuse showered upon him had the effect of disheartening him and 
destroying the zest with which he had theretofore undertaken the multifarious 
duties of life. He returned to New York from an exhausting campaign, de- 
pressed in spirit and weary in body and in mind. The death of his devoted wife 
added to his sorrows, and on November 29, 1872, only a few weeks after the 
Presidential election, he died at Pleasantville, N. Y., of mental and nervous 
prostration. His body lay in state in the City Hall, and his funeral was attended 
by the notables of the land—President Grant, who had just been re-elected by the 
people, being numbered among those who mourned at his bier. 

In addition to his editorial labors Mr. Greeley was the author of a number of 
works, among which were ‘“ Hints toward Reforms,” ‘‘Glances at Europe,” 
“History of the Struggle for Slavery Extension,” ‘‘Overland Journey to San 
Francisco,” ‘‘The American Conflict,” and ‘“‘ Recollections of a Busy Life.” He 
was also the founder of ‘““The Whig Almanac,” a manual of politics, which in 
later years became known as “ The Tribune Almanac,” and survived his demise. 
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LOUIS BAG ooze 


By ASA GRAY 


(1807-1873) 


HERE is no need to give an abstract of the 
a? contents of these fascinating volumes, for 
everybody is reading them. Most are probably 
wishing for more personal details, especially of 
the American life; but the editorial work is so 
deftly and delicately done, and “the story of an 
intellectual life marked by rare coherence and 
unity” is so well arranged to tell itself and make 
its impression, that we may thankfully accept 
what has been given us, though the desired 
“fulness of personal narrative” be wanting. 

Twelve years have passed since Agassiz was 
taken from us. Yet to some of us it seems not 
very long ago that the already celebrated Swiss 
naturalist came over, in the bloom of his manly 
beauty, to charm us with his winning ways, and 
inspire us with his overflowing enthusiasm, as he entered upon the American half 
of that career which has been sp beneficial to the interests of natural science. 
There are not many left of those who attended those first Lowell Lectures in the 
autumn of 1846—perhaps all the more taking for the broken English in which 
they were delivered—and who shared in the delight with which, in a supplement- 
ary lecture, he more fluently addressed his audience in his mother-tongue. 

In these earliest lectures he sounded the note of which his last public utter- 
ance was the dying cadence. For, as this biography rightly intimates, his scien- 
tific life was singularly entire and homogeneous—if not uninfluenced, yet quite 
unchanged, by the transitions which have marked the period. Ina small circle 
of naturalists, almost the first that was assembled to greet him on his coming to 
this country, and of which the writer is the sole survivor, when Agassiz was in- 
quired of as to his conception of “species,” he sententiously replied : ‘‘ A species 
is a thought of the Creator.” To this thoroughly theistic conception he joined 
the scientific deduction which he had already been led to draw, that the animal 
species of each geological age, or even stratum, were different from those preced- 
ing and following, and also unconnected by natural derivation. And his very 
last published works reiterated his steadfast conviction that ‘‘ there is no evidence 
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of a direct descent of later from earlier speciés in the geological succession of 
animals.”’ Indeed, so far as we know, he would not even admit that such 
“thoughts of the Creator” as these might have been actualized in the natural 
course of events. If he had accepted such a view, and if he had himself appre- 
hended and developed in his own way the now well-nigh assured significance of 
some of his early and pregnant generalizations, the history of the doctrine of de- 
velopment would have been different from what it is, a different spirit and an- 
other name would have been prominent in it, and Agassiz would not have passed 
away while fighting what he felt to be—at least for the present—a losing: battle. 
It is possible that the ‘whirligig of time” may still “bring in his revenges,” but 
not very probable. 

Much to his credit, it may be said that a good share of Agassiz’s invincible 
aversion to evolution may be traced to the spirit in which it was taken up by his 
early associate, Vogt, and, indeed, by most of the German school then and since. 
which justly offended both his scientific and his religious sense. Agassiz always 
“thought nobly of the soul,” and could in no way approve either materialistic or 
agnostic opinions. The idealistic turn of his mind was doubtless confirmed in his 
student days at Munich, whither he and his friend Braun resorted after one ses- 
sion at Heidelberg, and where both devotedly attended the lectures of Schelling 
—then in his later glory—and of Oken, whose ‘“ Natur-Philosophie” was then 
in the ascendant. Although fascinated and inspired by Oken’s @ przore biology 
(built upon morphological ideas which had not yet been established, but had, in 
part, been rightly divined) the two young naturalists were not carried away by it, 
probably because they were such keen and conscientious observers, and were kept 
in close communion with work-a-day nature. As Agassiz intimates, they had to 
resist ‘‘the temptation to impose one’s own ideas upon nature, to explain her 
mysteries by brilliant theories rather than by patient study of the facts as we find 
them,” and that ‘“‘ overbearing confidence in the abstract conceptions of the hu- 
man mind as applied to the study of nature; although, indeed,” he adds, “the 
young naturalist of that day who did not share in some degree the intellectual 
stimulus given to scientific pursuits by physio-philosophy would have missed a 
part of his training.” That training was not lost upon Agassiz. Although the 
adage in his last published article, ‘‘ A physical fact is as sacred as a moral prin- 
ciple,” was well lived up to, yet ideal prepossessions often had much to do with 
his marshalling of the facts. 

Another professor at Munich, from whom Agassiz learned much, and had 
nothing to unlearn, was the anatomist and physiologist Déllinger. He published 
little, but he seems to have been the founder of modern embryological investi- 
gation, and to have initiated his two famous pupils, first Von Baer, and then Agas- 
siz, into at least the rudiments of the doctrine of the correspondence between the 
stages of the development of the individual animal with that of its rank in the 
scale of being, and the succession in geological time of the forms and types to 
which the species belongs: a principle very fertile for scientific zodlogy in the 
hands of both these naturalists, and one of the foundations of that theory of evo- 
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lution which the former, we believe, partially accepted, and the other wholly re- 
jected. 

The botanical professor, the genial Von Martius, should also be mentioned 
here. He found Agassiz a student, barely of age; he directly made him an au- 
thor, and an authority, in the subject of his predilection. Dr. Spix, the zodlogical 
companion of Martius in Brazilian exploration, died in 1826; the fishes of the 
collection were left untouched. Martius recognized the genius of Agassiz, and 
offered him, and indeed pressed him, to undertake their elaboration. Agassiz 
brought out the first part of the quarto volume on the “ Fishes of the Brazilian 
Expedition of Spix and Martius” before he took his degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy, and completed it before he proceeded to that of doctor in medicine, in 1830. 
The work opened his way to fame, but brought no money. — Still, as Martius de- 
frayed all the expenses, the net result compared quite favorably with that of later 
publications. Moreover, out of it possibly issued his own voyage to Brazil in 
later years, under auspices such as his early patron never dreamed of. 

This early work also made him known to Cuvier; so that, when he went to 
Paris, a year afterward, to continue his medical and scientific studies—the one, as 
he deemed, from necessity, the other from choice—he was received as a fellow- 
savant ; yet at first with a certain reserve, probably no more than was natural in 
view of the relative age and position of the two men; but Agassiz, writing to his 
sister, says: ‘This extreme but formal politeness chills you instead of putting 
you at your ease ; it lacks cordiality, and, to tell the truth, I would gladly go away 
if I were not held fast by the wealth of material of which I can avail myself.” 
But only a month later he writes—this time to his uncle—that, while he was anx- 
ious lest he ‘might not be allowed to examine, and still less to describe, the fossil 
fishes and their skeletons in the Museum, . . . knowing that Cuvier intended 
to write a work on this subject,” and might naturally wish to reserve the materials 
for his own use; and when the young naturalist, as he showed his own sketches 
and notes to the veteran, was faintly venturing to hope that, on seeing his work 
so far advanced, he might perhaps be invited to share ina joint publication, Cu- 
vier relieved his anxiety and more than fulfilled his half-formed desires. 

‘He desired his secretary to bring him a certain portfolio of drawings. He 
showed me the contents: they were drawings of fossil fishes, and notes which he 
had taken in the British Museum and elsewhere. After looking it through with 
me, he said he had seen with satisfaction the manner in which I had treated this 
subject; that I had, indeed, anticipated him, since he had intended at some future 
time to do the same thing; but that as I had given it so much attention, and 
had done my work so well, he had decided to renounce his project, and to place 
at my disposition all the materials he had collected and all the preliminary notes 
he had taken.” 

Within three months Cuvier fell under a stroke of paralysis, and shortly died. 
The day before the attack he had said to Agassiz, ‘‘ Be careful, and remember 
that work kills.” We doubt if it often kills naturalists, unless when, like Cuvier, 
they also become statesmen. 
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But to live and work, the naturalist must be fed. It was a perplexing problem 
how possibly to remain a while longer in Paris, which was essential to the carry- 
ing on of his work, and to find the means of supplying his very simple wants. 
And here the most charming letters in these volumes are, first, the one from his 
mother, full of tender thoughtfulness, and making the first suggestion about 
Neuchatel and its museum, as a place where the aspiring naturalist might secure 
something more substantial than “brilliant hopes” to live upon; next, that from 
Agassiz to his father, who begs to be told as much as he can be supposed to 
understand of the nature of this work upon fossil fishes, which called for so much 
time, labor, and expense; and, almost immediately, Agassiz’s letter to his parents, 
telling them that Humboldt had, quite spontaneously and unexpectedly, relieved 
his present anxieties by a credit of a thousand francs, to be increased, if neces- 
sary. Humboldt had shown a friendly interest in him from the first, and had 
undertaken to negotiate with Cotta, the publisher, in his behalf; but, becoming 
uneasy by the delay, and feeling that ‘“‘a man so laborious, so gifted, and so 
deserving of affection . . . should not be left in a position where lack of 
serenity disturbs his power of work,” he delicately pressed the acceptance of this 
aid as a confidential transaction between two friends of unequal age. 

Indeed, the relations between the “two friends,” one at that time sixty-three, 
and the other twenty-five, were very beautiful, and so continued, as the corre- 
spondence shows. Humboldt’s letters (we wish there were more of them) are 
particularly delightful, are full of wit and wisdom, of almost paternal solicitude, 
and of excellent counsel. He enjoins upon Agassiz to finish what he has in 
hand before taking up new tasks (this is in 1837), not to spread his intellect over 
too many subjects at once, nor to go on enlarging the works he had undertaken ; 
he predicts the pecuniary difficulties in which expansion would be sure to land 
him, bewails the glacier investigations, and closes with ‘‘a touch of fun, in order 
that my letter may seem a little less like preaching. A thousand affectionate re- 
membrances. No more ice, not much of echinoderms, plenty of fish, recall of 
ambassadors zz parézbus, and great severity toward booksellers, an infernal race, 
two or three of which have been killed under me.” 

The ambassadors zz fartebus were the artists Agassiz employed and sent to 
England or elsewhere to draw fossil fishes for him in various museums, at a cost 
which Humboldt knew would be embarrassing. The ice, which he would have 
no more of, refers to the glacier researches upon which Agassiz was entering 
with ardor, laying one of the solid foundations of his fame. Curiously enough, 
both Humboldt and Von Buch, with all their interest in Agassiz, were quite un- 
able to comprehend the importance of an inquiry which was directly in their line, 
and, indeed, they scorned it; while the young naturalist, without training in 
physics or geology, but with the insight of genius, at once developed the whole 
idea of the glacial period, with its wonderful consequences, upon his first inspec- 
tion of the phenomena shown him by Charpentier in the valley of the Rhone. 

It is well that Humboldt’s advice was not heeded in this regard. _ Neverthe- 
less he was a wise counsellor. He saw the danger into which his young friend’s 
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enthusiasm and boundless appetite for work was likely to lead him. For Agassiz 
it might be said, with a variation of the well-known adage, that there was nothing 
he touched that he did not agerandize. Everything he laid hold of grew larger 
under his hand—grew into a mountain threatening to overwhelrh him, and 
would have overwhelmed anyone whose powers were not proportionate to his as- 
pirations. Established at Neuchatel, and giving himself with ardor to the duties 
of his professorship, it was surely enough if he could do the author's share in the 
production of his great works on the fossil and the fresh-water fishes, without 
assuming the responsibilities and cares of publication as well, and even of a litho- 
graphic establishment which he set up mainly for his own use. But he carried 
part passu, or nearly so, his w 
a hundred plates—his monographs of echinoderms, feb a fossil, his investiga- 
tions of the embryological development of fishes, and that laborious work, ihe 
‘“ Nomenclator Zoologicus,” with the ‘“ Bibliographia,” later published in England 
by the Ray Society. Moreover, of scattered papers, those of the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue, which antedate his arrival in this country, are more than threescore 
and ten. He had help, indeed ; but the more he had, the more he enlarged and 
diversified his tasks ; Humboldt’s sound advice about his zodlogical undertakings 
being no more heeded than his fulminations against the glacial theory. 

In the midst of all this, Agassiz turned his glance upon the glaciers, and the 
‘local phenomenon” became at once a cosmic one. So far a happy divination ; 
but he seems to have believed quite to the last that, not only the temperate zones, 
but whole intertropical continents—at least the American—had been sheeted with 
ice. ‘The narrative in the first volume will give the general reader a vivid but 
insufficient conception of the stupendous work upon which he so brilliantly la- 
bored for nearly a decade of years. 

Celum, non antmum, mutant who come with such a spirit to a wider and, 
scientifically, less developed continent. First as visitor, soon as denizen, and at 
length as citizen of the American republic, Agassiz rose with every occasion to 
larger and more various activities. What with the Lowell Institute, the college 
in Charleston, S. C., and Cornell University, in addition to Harvard, he may be 
said to have held three or four professorships at once, none of them sinecures. 
Fle had not been two months in the country before a staff of assistants was gath- 
ered around him, and a marine zodlogical laboratory was in operation. The 
rude shed on the shore, and the small wooden building at Cambridge, developed 
under his hand into the Museum of Zodlogy—if not as we see it now, yet into 
one of the foremost collections. Who can say what it would have been if his 
plans and ideas had obtained full recognition, and “expenditure” had seemed to 
the trustees, as it seemed to him, ‘‘the best investment ;” or if efficient filial aid, 
not then to be dreamed of, had not given solid realization to the high paternal 
aspirations? In like manner grew large under his hand the Brazilian exploration, 
so generously provided for by a Boston citizen and fostered by an enlightened 
emperor ; and on a similar scale was planned, and partly carried out, the ‘ Con- 
tributions to the Natural History of the United States,” as the imperial quarto 
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work was modestly entitled, which was to be published “at the rate of one vol- 
ume a year, each volume to contain about three hundred pages and twenty 
plates,” with simple reliance upon a popular subscription; and so, indeed, of 
everything which this large-minded man undertook. 

While Agassiz thus was a magnanimous man, in the literal as well as the 
accepted meaning of the word, he was also, as we have seen, a truly fortunate 
one. Honorable assistance came to him at critical moments, such as the delicate 
gift from Humboldt at Paris, which perhaps saved him to science; such as the 
Wollaston prize from the Geological Society in 1834, when he was struggling 
for the means of carrying on the ‘ Fossil Fishes.” The remainder of the deficit of 
this undertaking he was able to make up from his earliest earnings in America. 
For the rest, we all know how almost everything he desired—and he wanted 
nothing except for science—was cheerfully supplied to his hand by admiring 
givers. Those who knew the man during the twenty-seven years of his Amer- 
ican life, can quite understand the contagious enthusiasm and confidence which 
he evoked. The impression will in some degree be transmitted by these pleasant 
and timely volumes, which should make the leading lines of the life of Agassiz 
clear to the newer generation, and deepen them in the memory of an older one. 


CHARLES DARWIN 


Extracts from ‘“‘ Life and Letters of Charles Darwin,” BY ARCH. GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S. 
(1809-1882) 


y the universal consent of mankind, the 
B name of Charles Darwin was, even dur- 
ing his lifetime, among those of the few 
great leaders who stand forth for all time as 
the creative spirits who have founded and 
legislated for the realm of science. It is 
too soon to estimate with precision the full 
value and effect of his work. The din of 
controversy that rose around him has hard- 
ly yet died down, and the influence of the 
doctrines he propounded is extending into 
so many remote departments of human in- 
quiry, that a generation or two may require 
to pass away before his true place in the 
history of thought can be definitely fixed. But the judgment of his con- 
temporaries as to his proud pre-eminence is not likely ever to be called in 
question. He is enrolled among Dii majorum gentium, and there he will re- 
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main to the end of the ages. When he was laid beside the illustrious dead in 
Westminster Abbey, there arose far and wide a lamentation as of personal 
bereavement. Thousands of mourners who had never seen him, who knew only 
his writings, and judged of the gentleness and courtesy of his nature from 
these, and from such hearsay reports as passed outward from the privacy of his 
country home, grieved as for the loss of a friend. It is remarkable that probably 
no scientific man of his day was personally less familiar to the mass of his fellow- 
countrymen. He seemed to shun all the usual modes of contact with them. 
His weak health, domestic habits, and absorbing work kept him in the seclusion 
of his own quiet home. His face was seldom~to be seen at the meetings of 
scientific societies, or at those gatherings where the discoveries of science are 
expounded to more popular audiences. He shrank from public controversy, 
although no man was ever more vigorously attacked and more completely mis- 
represented. Nevertheless, when he died the affectionate regret that followed 
him to the grave, came not alone from his own personal friends, but from thou- 
sands of sympathetic mourners in all parts of the world, who had never seen or 
known him. Men had ample material for judging of his work, and in the end 
had given judgment with general acclaim. Of the man himself, however, they 
could know but little, yet enough of his character shone forth in his work to in- 
dicate its tenderness and goodness. Men instinctively felt him to be in every 
way one of the great ones of the earth, whose removal from the living world 
leaves mankind poorer in moral worth as well as in intellect. 

Charles Darwin came of a family which from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century had been settled on the northern borders of Lincolnshire. Several of 
his ancestors had been men of literary taste and scientific culture, the most noted 
of them being his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, the poet and philosopher. His 
father was a medical man in large practice at Shrewsbury, and his mother a daugh- 
ter of Josiah Wedgwood, of Etruria. Some interesting reminiscences are given 
of the father, who must have been a man of uncommon strength of character. 
He left a large fortune, and thus provided for the career his son was destined to 
fulfil. Of his own early life and later years, Darwin has left a slight but most 
interesting sketch in an autobiographical fragment, written late in life for his chil- 
dren, and without any idea of its ever being published. Shortly before his 
mother’s death, in 1817, he was sent, when eight years old, to a day-school in 
his native town. But even in the period of childhood he had chosen the favor- 
ite occupation of his life: ‘‘My taste for natural history,” he says, ‘‘and more 
especially for collecting, was well developed. I tried to make out the names of 
plants, and collected all sorts of things—shells, seals, franks, coins, and minerals. 
The passion for collecting which leads a man to be a systematic naturalist, a vir- 
tuoso, or a miser, was very strong in me, and was clearly innate, as none of my 
sisters and brothers ever had this taste.” 

Some of the incidents of his Cambridge life which he records are full of in- 
terest in their bearing on his future career. Foremost among them stands the 
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friendship which he formed with Professor Henslow, whose lectures on botany 
he attended. He joined in the class excursions and found them delightful. But 
still more profitable to him were the long and almost daily walks which he en- 
joyed with his teacher, during the latter half of his time at Cambridge. Hen- 
slow’s wide range of acquirement, modesty, unselfishness, courtesy, gentleness, 
and piety, fascinated him and exerted on him an influence which, more than any- 
thing else, tended to shape his whole future life. The love of travel which had 
been kindled by his boyish reading, now took a deeper hold of him as he read 
Humboldt’s “ Personal Narrative” and Herschel’s “Introduction to the Study 
of Natural Philosophy.” Ee determined to visit Teneriffe, and even went so far 
as to inquire about ships. But his desire was soon to be gratified in a far other 
and more comprehensive voyage. At the close of his college life he was fortu- 
nate enough, through Henslow’s good offices, to accompany Sedgwick in a geo- 
logical excursion in North Wales. There can be little doubt that this short trip 
sufficed to efface the dislike of geology which he had conceived at Edinburgh, and 
to show him how much it was in his own power to increase the sum of geological 
knowledge. To use his own phrase, he began to “ work like a tiger” at geology. 

But he now had reached the main turning-point of his career. On returning 
home from his ramble with Sedgwick he found a letter from Henslow, telling 
him that Captain Fitz-Roy, who was about to start on the memorable voyage of 
the Beagle, was willing to give up part of his own cabin to any competent young 
man who would volunteer to go with him, without pay, as a naturalist. The 
post was offered to Darwin and, after some natural objections on the part of his 
father, accepted. 

The Beagle weighed anchor from Plymouth on December 27, 1831, and re- 
turned on October 2, 1836. 

On his return to England, Darwin at once took his place among the ac- 
knowledged men of science of his country. For a time his health continued to 
be such as to allow him to get through a large amount of work. The next 
two years, which in his own opinion were the most active of his life, were 
spent, partly at Cambridge, and partly in London, in the preparation of his 
“Journal of Researches,” of the zodlogical and geological results of the voyage, 
and of various papers for the Geological and Zodlogical Societies. So keen was 
his geological zeal that, almost against his better judgment, he was prevailed 
upon to undertake the duties of honorary secretary of the Geological Society, 
an office which he continued to hold for three years. And at each period of en- 
forced holiday, for his health had already begun to give way, he occupied himself 
with geological work in the field. In the Midlands he watched the operations of 
earthworms, and began those inquiries which formed the subject of his last re- 
search, and of the volume on “‘ Vegetable Mould” which he published not long 
before his death. In the Highlands he studied the famous Parallel Roads of 
Glen Roy ; and his work there, though in after-years he acknowledged it to be 
‘a great failure,” he felt at the time to have been “one of the most difficult and 
instructive tasks” he had ever undertaken. 
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In the beginning of 1839 Darwin married his cousin, daughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood, and grand-daughter of the founder of the Etruria Works, and took a 
house in London. But the entries of ill-health in his diary grow more frequent. 
For a time he and his wife went into society, and took their share of the scien- 
tific life and work of the metropolis. But he was compelled gradually to with- 
draw from this kind of existence, which suited neither of them, and eventually 
they determined to live in the country. Accordingly, he purchased a house and 
grounds at Down, in a sequestered part of Kent, some twenty miles from Lon- 
don, and moved thither in the autumn of 1842. In that quiet home he passed 
the remaining forty years of his life. It was there that his children were born 
and grew up around him; that he carried on the researches and worked out the 
generalizations that have changed the whole realm of science; that he received 
his friends and the strangers who came from every country to see him ; and it 
was there that, after a long and laborious life, full of ardor and work to the last, 
he died, at the age of seventy-three, on April 19, 1882. 

The story of his life at Down is almost wholly coincident with the history of 
the development of his views on evolution, and the growth and appearance of 
the successive volumes which he gave to the world. For the first four years his 
geological tastes continued in the ascendant. During that interval there appeared 
three remarkable works, his volume on “ Coral Islands,” that on ‘ Volcanic Is- 
lands,” and his ‘“‘Geological Observations on South America.” 

After working up the geological results of the long voyage in the Beagle, he 
set himself with great determination to more purely geological details. While on 
the coast of Chili he had found a curious new cirripede, to understand the struct- 
ure of which he had to examine and dissect many of the common forms. The 
memoir, which was originally designed to describe only his new type, gradually 
expanded into an elaborate monograph on the Cirripedes (barnacles) as a whole 
group. For eight years he continued this self-imposed task, getting at last so 
weary of it as to feel at times as if the labor had been in some sense wasted which 
he had spent over it ; and this suspicion seems to have remained with him in ma- 
turer years. But when at last the two bulky volumes, of more than one thousand 
pages of text, with forty detailed plates, made their appearance, they were hailed 
as an admirable contribution to the knowledge of a comparatively little known 
department of the animal kingdom. In the interests of science, perhaps, their 
chief value is to be recognized, not so much in their own high merit, as in the 
practical training which their preparation gave the author in anatomical detail 
and classification. He spoke of it himself afterward as a valuable discipline, and 
Professor Huxley truly affirms that the influence of this discipline was visible in 
everything which he afterward wrote. 

It was after Darwin had got rid of his herculean labors over the ‘“ Cirripede ” 
book, that he began to settle down seriously to the great work of his life—the 
investigation of the origin of the species, of plants and animals. Briefly, it may 
be stated here that he seems to have been first led to ponder over the question of 
the transmutation of species, by facts that had come under his notice during the 
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South American part of the voyage in the Beagle—such as the discovery of the 
fossil remains of huge animals akin to, but yet very distinct from, the living ar- 
madillos of the same regions ; the manner in which closely allied animals were 
found io replace one another, as he followed them over the continent; and the 
remarkable character of the flora and fauna of the Galapagos Archipelago. “It 
was evident,” he says, “that such facts as these, as well as many others, could 
only be explained on the supposition that species gradually become modified ; 
and the subject haunted me.” His first note-book for the accumulation of facts 
bearing on the question was opened in July, 1837, and from that date he contin- 
ued to gather them ‘‘on a wholesale scale, more especially with respect to domes- 
ticated productions, by printed inquiries, by conversation with skilful breeders 
and gardeners, and by extensive reading.” 


He now set to work upon that epitome of his observations and deductions 
which appeared in November, 1859, as the immortal “ Origin of Species.” 

Those who are old enough to remember the publication of this work, cannot 
but marvel at the change, which, since that day, not yet thirty years ago, has 
come alike upon the non-scientific and the scientific part of the community in 
their estimation of it. Professor Huxley has furnished to the biography a 
graphic chapter on the reception of the book, and in his vigorous and witty style 
recalls the furious and fatuous objections that were urged against it. A much 
longer chapter will be required to describe the change which the advent of the 
‘Origin of Species” has wrought in every department of science, and not of 
science only, but of philosophy. The principle of evolution, so early broached 
and so long discredited, has now at last been proclaimed and eS as the 
guiding idea j in the investigation of nature. 

One of the most pervellous aspects of Darwin’s work was the way in which 
he seemed always to throw a new light upon every department of inquiry into 
which the course of his researches led him to look. The specialists who, in their 
own narrow domains, had been toiling for years, patiently gathering facts and 
timidly drawing inferences from them, were astonished to find that one who, in 
their eyes, was a kind of outsider, could point out to them the plain meaning of 
things which, though entirely familiar to them, they had never adequately under- 
stood. The central idea of the ‘Origin of Species” is an example of this in the 
biological sciences. The chapter on the imperfection of the geological record is 
another. 

After the publication of the “Origin” Darwin gave to the world, during a 
succession of years, a series of volumes in which some of his observations and 
conclusions were worked out in fuller detail. His books on the fertilization of 
orchids, on the movements and habits of climbing plants, on the variation of ani- 
mals and plants under domestication, on the effects of cross- and self-fertilization 
in the vegetable kingdom, on the different forms of flowers on plants of the 
same species, were mainly based on his own quiet work in the greenhouse and 
garden at Down. His volumes on the descent of man and on the expression of 
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the emotions in man and animals, completed his contributions to the biological 
argument. His last volume, published the year before his death, treated of the 
formation of vegetable mould and the habits of earthworms, and the preparation 
of it enabled him to revive some of the geological enthusiasm which so marked 
the earlier years of his life. 

Such, in briefest outline, was the work accomplished by Charles Darwin. 
The admirable biography prepared by his son enables us to follow its progress 
from the beginning to its close. But higher even than the intellect which 
achieved the work, was the moral character which shone through it all. 


LOUISFADOLEHRS CE IERS 
(1797-1877) 


ouis ADOLPHE TuieERs, French _histo- 
ie rian, politician, and patriot, was born at 
Marseilles on April 16, 1797. His father, 
who seems to have belonged to a family in 
decayed circumstances, was a locksmith. 
Through the influence of his mother, who 
was a Chenier, he received a good educa- 
tion, first at the Lycée in his native city, 
and subsequently (1815) at Aix, whither he 
was sent to study law. At Aix he made 
the acquaintance of Mignet, cultivated liter- 
ature rather than the law, and won a prize 
for a dissertation on Vauvenargues. Called 
to the bar at the age of twenty-three, he 
set off for Paris in the company of Mignet. 
His prospects did not seem brilliant, and 
his almost ludicrously squat figure and plain 
face were not recommendations to Parisian 
society. His industry and belief in himself were, however, unbounded, and an 
introduction to Lafitte, of the Comstztutzonnel, then the leading organ of the 
French liberals, gave him the chance of showing his capacity as a public writer. 
His articles in the Consétctutzonnel, chiefly on political and literary subjects, 
gained him the entry into the most influential salons of the opposition. At this 
time he made the acquaintance of Talleyrand, Casimir Périer, the Comte de 
Flahault, and Baron Louis, the financier. Meanwhile he was rapidly—indeed 
too rapidly—preparing his ‘ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise.” The first two 
volumes—there were ten in all—appeared in 1823. This work, although it has 
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been demonstrated to be very untrustworthy and inaccurate, more especially in 
its estimates of persons, gave its author a prominent place among French politi- 
cians and men of letters. About this time, too, the gift by his admirer, Cotta, 
the German publisher, of a share in the Corstztutzonnel raised him to compara- 
tive affluence. In January, 1830, he, along with Armand Carrel, Mignet, and 
other friends, started the Mazzona/, and in its columns waged relentless war on 
the Polignac administration. The ministry met the opposition it had provoked 
by the Ordonnances of July. Among the other repressive measures that were 
taken was the sending of a commissary of police to the office of the Mafzonal, 
interdicting its publication. Its conductors, with Thiers at their head, defied the 
ministry, and the result was the revolution which drove Charles X. into exile. 
Thiers now entered on an active career asa politician. He was elected deputy 
for the town of Aix, and was appointed secretary-general to the minister of fi- 
nance. His first appearance in the Chamber of Deputies gave no promise of his 
subsequent distinction. His diminutive person, his small face, encumbered with a 
pair of huge spectacles, and his whole exterior presenting something of the ludt- 
crous, the new deputy, full of the impassioned eloquence of the revolutionary ora- 
tors, attempted to impart the thrilling emotions affected by Mirabeau. ‘The at- 
tempt provoked derision ; but soon subsiding into the oratory natural to him— 
simple, easy, rapid, anecdotic—he became one of the most formidable of parlia- 
mentary speakers. Almost from the moment of his entrance into public life he 
and Guizot stood forth in opposition to each other as the champions of radical- 
ism and conservatism, respectively. But he was a stanch monarchist, and fora 
time a favorite with Louis Philippe. In 1832 he accepted the post of minister of 
the interior under Soult, exchanging it subsequently for the ministry of com- 
merce and public affairs, and that in turn for the foreign office. He was uni- 
versally regarded as a stronger man than any of his chiefs during this period ; but 
his public and private actions alike were always marked by a certain fussy quar- 
relsomeness which prevented him from being ever accounted a statesman of the 
first rank. The spirited foreign policy, calculated above all things to precipitate a 
quarrel between France and Great Britain, of which for many years he was the 
chief advocate, is now allowed to have been a great, and might have been a fatal, 
mistake. In 1836 he became president of the council, but in August of the 
same year he resigned office, and became the leader of the opposition. In 1840 
he was again summoned to office as president of the council and foreign min- 
ister. In afew months he was a terror to the peace of Europe. He refused 
Lord Palmerston’s invitation to enter into an alliance with Britain, Austria, and 
Prussia for the preservation of the integrity of the Ottoman empire, from a sym- 
pathy with the principles which dictated the first Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt 
and Syria, and a desire to accomplish by diplomacy with Mehemet Ali what 
Bonaparte had endeavored to effect by force of arms—the supremacy of France 
in these regions. He talked menacingly of setting aside the treaties of 1815, and 
of extending the French frontier to the Rhine, and is said to have actually spent 
£8,000,000 on military and naval demonstrations. Then followed the seizure of 
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the Society Islands, and a well-founded protest by the British government against 
the ill-treatment by the French of Mr. Pritchard, their consul at Tahiti. In con- 
sequence of this Thiers was forced to resign office, and retire into private life. 
He now returned to the study of French history. The first volume of his “ His- 
toire du Consulat et de |’Empire” appeared in 1845; it was not completed till 
1860. This, the most ambitious of all Thiers’s literary enterprises, must be con- 
sidered a large rather than a great work. It is a monument to its author’s in- 
dustry in reading, and rises here and there to rhetorical brilliance. But that it is 
inaccurate and unfair has been admitted even by French critics. Thiers greatly 
overrated Napoleon, and probably to his own hirt. 

Thiers was not one of the promoters of the revolution which in 1848 drove 
Louis Philippe from the throne. On the contrary, he would, as prime minister 
summoned at the eleventh hour, have prevented it if he could. He accepted its 
consequences in the form of the Republic. He voted for the election of Prince 
Louis Napoleon as its president. This action brought him much vituperation 
and ridicule from former political friends. But whatever may have been the 
motive that inspired it, it certainly did not help him at the time of the coup- 
d’état of 1851; he was arrested, imprisoned in Mazas, and banished. Next year, 
however, he was allowed to’return from Switzerland to France. For eight years 
he was occupied with his ‘‘ History of the Consulate and Empire.” He re-entered 
the Chamber in 1863, having been elected liberal deputy for the Department of 
the Seine in opposition to the imperialist candidate. Till the fall of the Second 
Empire he was regarded as the ablest and most formidable of its more moderate 
and parliamentary opponents. His speeches in the years between 1863 and 1870 
were filled with taunts of the Empire on account of the loss of prestige which 
had marked its history, and these must not be left out of account when blame 
has to be apportioned among the authors of the war of 1870, although he 
opposed it when declared by the Ollivier ministry, and predicted defeat. 

The collapse of the Second Empire, however, enabled Thiers to play the 
greatest of all his parts, that of ‘liberator of the territory.” He declined, after 
Sedan, to become a member of the Government of National Defence; but he 
voluntarily undertook diplomatic journeys to Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy, on behalf of France—a self-imposed mission in which he was unsuccessful, 
but by which he obtained the gratitude of his countrymen. He was largely in- 
strumental in securing for his country that armistice which permitted the holding 
of a national assembly with a view to the negotiation of a peace. Twenty con- 
stitutencies chose him as their deputy. Electing to sit for Paris, he was made 
head of the provisional government. He had great difficulty in persuading the 
colleagues of the Assembly, and his countrymen generally, to agree to peace on 
terms that were practically dictated by Germany. But he succeeded ; peace was 
voted March 1, 1871. No sooner had he accomplished this task than he was 
face to face with the sanguinary madness of the Commune. But this difficulty 
also he set himself to surmount with characteristic energy, and succeeded. When 
the seat of government was once more removed from Versailles to Paris, Thiers 
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was formally elected (August 30) President of the French Republic. He held 
office only till 1873, but during this brief period he was probably of greater ser- 
vice to his country than at any previous time in his life. He was mainly instru- 
mental in securing the withdrawal of the Germans from France and the payment 
of the war indemnity, and in placing both the army and the civil service on a 
more satisfactory footing. But in course of time the gratitude of the country 
exhausted itself, and Thiers, who was old-fashioned in many of his opinions, and 
as Opinionative as he was old-fashioned, did not make any new friends. He was 
specially detested by the Extreme Left, whose chief, Gambetta, he styled a fou 
furteux. As a result, a coalition of Reactionaries and Radicals was formed ex- 
pressly, as it seemed, to harass him, and even in the beginning of 1872 he ten- 
dered his resignation. It was not accepted ; and his opponents for a time sus- 
pended their intrigues. They were revived, however, in 1873, and resolved 
themselves into a resolute effort to limit the powers of the president. This Thiers 
stoutly resisted. He made an appeal to the country, but this course did not in- 
crease the strength of his following. Finally, what he interpreted as a vote of 
no confidence was carried (May 24) by a majority of sixteen. He resigned, and 
his place was taken by Marshal MacMahon. He lived four years longer, and 
never ceased to take an interest in politics. *In 1877 he took an active part in 
bringing about the fall of the ministry presided over by the Duc de Broglie. He 
now leaned to the side of the Left, and was reconciled to Gambetta, and he 
might once again have played a prominent part in politics had he not died of 
apoplexy on September 3, 1877, at St. Germain en Laye. He has not left be- 
hind him the memory either of a very great statesman, or of a very great histo- 
rian. But he was a man of indomitable courage, and his patriotism, if narrow and 
marred with Chauvinism, was deep and genuine. He was, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful of the large class of journalist-politicians that France has produced, and 
that he was at least a personal power in literature was evidenced by the great in- 
fluence which he wielded in the Academy, of which he became a member in 1834. 


LEON GAMBETTA 


(1838-1882) 


Kon Micuet GamBetta was born at Cahors on April 3, 1838. His 
father was a tradesman dealing in crockery; his mother’s maiden 
name was Massabie. Léon’s grandfather was a Genoese, who emi- 
grated to France at the beginning of this century ; and as his name 
signifies, in the dialect of Genoa, a liquid measure of two quarts 

capacity, it has been supposed that it was conferred upon one of his forefathers 

as a sobriquet. Léon Gambetta’s grandfather was a poor man of no education, 
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and his only son, Léon’s father, thought he had done very well for himself 
when he set up a shop with the small dowry brought him by his wife, Mlle. Mas- 
sabie. The mother of Léon died while he was a child, and he was indebted for 
his early teaching to his maternal aunt and to 
her brother, a priest, who held a small benefice 
in a village near Cahors. It was at first in- 
tended that Léon should follow his father’s 
trade ; but, as he was a boy very apt at learn- 
ing and fond of books, his uncle and aunt 
decided that it would be better to’ put him at ~ 
the seminary, with a view to his ultimately 
taking holy orders. Léon’s father does not 
seem to have much liked this scheme, for he 
had no second son who could succeed to his 
business; but he had a great love for his 
bright-witted boy, and having conceived a high 
respect for his talents, yielded to the pleasing 
idea that he would some day become an orna- 
ment to the Church. This belief may be ex- 
plained by the fact that Léon was, as a child, 
ardently religious. When twelve years old he 
wrote an ode dedicated to his “patron, St. Léon, and to all the popes called 
Léon,” and this composition was printed in the Catholic journal,of the diocese. 
In after-years some of his political enemies tried to get hold of . copy, but failed, 
and published a spurious one which they gave out for his. 

The career of Léon Gambetta must continue to exercise over young advo- 
cates and journalists the same kind of fascination as that of Napoleon I. does 
over young officers ; and, indeed, the fact that Bonaparte and Gambetta were 
both of Italian origin, and came to sudden and great power while they were 
very young, was often quoted to draw a parallel between the two. But there is 
this difference between Bonaparte and Gambetta, that whereas the latter made his 
mark in life later by some three or four years than the former, brilliant destinies 
were prophesied for him by others besides his relations, when he was still a child. 
While Bonaparte was a pupil at the school of Brienne, his masters predicted that 
he would make a poor officer, because he had no aptitude for mathematics ; when 
Gambetta was at the seminary, his tutors foretold that he would make a great fig- 
ure in life, ‘ but never,” they regretfully added, ‘as a churchman.” The boy be- 
gan well, but he had evidently no vocation for the strict discipline of the Church ; 
he was too disputatious, not meek enough about taking blows without returning 
them, and in short, too headstrong, Anticipating the judgment which M. Grévy 
passed upon him when he was thirty-three years old, his ecclesiastical masters 
reported of him that he was wz espret rebelle, turbulent, and they advised his 
removal to another school. 


Young Gambetta was accordingly sent to the Zycée—that is, the lay public 
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school—of Cahors, and here he immediately won golden opinions by his clever- 
ness, his industry, and the happy vivacity of his character. One of the half-yearly 
bulletins of the Zycée, which has been preserved in his family, records that he 
was “passionate without being vindictive, and proud without arrogance.” In 
time he became the best Latin scholar at the school, and the most proficient in 
French composition. When he was in his sixteenth year, however, an accident, 
which destroyed his left eye, quelled for a time the exuberance of his character 
and suddenly gave a new direction to his studies. Fearing lest he should lose his 
sight altogether, he set himself to learn the alphabet for the blind, in order that 
he might read in books with raised letters; he also applied himself to the study 
of music and the violin. During a whole year he was forbidden to open a_ book. 

From Cahors Gambetta went to Paris to study law, and he quickly drew the 
attention of the Imperial police upon himself by acting as ringleader in those dem- 
onstrations which the students of the Latin Quarter were accustomed to make 
in time of public excitement. Peaceful demonstrations they always were, because 
the police would stand nothing like rioting, but it was something to march at the 
head of a procession carrying wreaths to the tomb of a Republican, or to lead 
cabals for hissing off the stage of the Théatre Francais or the Odéon pieces by 
unpopular writers, ike M. Edmond About (for in those days M. About was a 
Bonapartist). 

Gambetta’s first public speech was delivered in 1861, in defence of the Mar- 
quis Le Guillois, a nobleman of facetious humor, who edited a comic newspaper 
called Le Hlanneton. He was seized with unexpected nervousness as he began, 
but before he had stammered out a dozen sentences he was stopped by the pre- 
siding judge, who told him mildly that no big words were required in a cause 
which only involved a fine of 100 francs—‘‘all the less so,” added he, ‘tas your 
client is acquitted.” 

Gambetta used to say after this that it took him years to recover from the ef- 
fect of the judge’s quiet snub. Like many other young men of talent, he had 
gone into court expecting to carry everything before him, and had found that 
the art of forensic pleading is not to be acquired without practice. He did prac- 
tise most diligently, and the speeches—some thirty in all—which he delivered in 
unimportant cases during the next seven years, were conspicuous for their avoid- 
ance of rhetorical flourish. Adolphe Crémieux had cautioned him that the se- 
cret of oratory lies in mastering the subject of one’s discourse. ‘‘ Don’t try gym- 
nastic feats until you have a firm platform to spring from ”—a maxim which a 
conceited young man, impatient of results, might have despised, but which com- 
mended itself to an ambitious man who felt that, although a chance comes to 
all, it is an important point to be prepared for the chance when it does come. 
A plutocrat once asked Horace Vernet to ‘“‘do him a little thing in pencil” for 
his album. Vernet did the little thing and asked 1,000 francs for it. ‘ But it 
only took you five minutes to draw,” exclaimed the man of wealth. ‘ Yes, but 
it took me thirty years to learn to do it in five minutes,” replied Vernet. And 
so Gambetta, when someone remarked that he was very lucky in having con- 
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quered renown by a single speech, broke out impetuously, ‘“‘ I was years prepar- 
ing that speech—twenty times I wanted to deliver it, but did not feel that I had 
it eve (touching his head), though it palpitated here (thumping his breast) as if 
it would break my heart.” 

The speech in question was delivered on November 17, 1868, Hefore the noto- 
rious Judge Delesvaux (who has been called the Jeffreys of the Second Empire), 
in defence of Louis Charles Delescluze, editor of the Révezl. The Révezl had 
started a subscription for erecting a monument to the memory of the Represent- 
ative Baudin, who was killed at the coup-d’état of 1851, and the Government 
unwisely instituted a prosecution against the editor. It was late in the afternoon 
when the case was called on after a number of others, but the sixth chamber was 
crowded with journalists and barristers, as it always was on Fridays, when Deles- 
vaux—a man with hawk-like features and a flaming complexion—would sit “ tear- 
ing up newspaper articles with beak and talons,” as Emile de Girardin said of 
him. Just before Gambetta rose, Delesvaux observed, “I suppose you have 
not much to say; so it will hardly be worth while to have the gas lighted.” 
“Never mind the gas, sir, | will throw light enough on this affair,” answered Gam- 
betta ; and it was amid the laughter produced by this joke that he began. His 
genius found vent that day, and he spoke from first to last without a halt. Re- 
viewing his client’s case, he brought Napoleon III. himself to book, and recalled 
the circumstances under which Baudin had died, ‘“ defending that Republican Con- 
stitution which President Louis Bonaparte, in contempt of his oath, had violated.” 
At this, Judge Delesvaux half rose in his seat and endeavored to stop the speaker, 
but a positive roar from the whole crowd in court forced him to sit down. It 
was a sign of the approaching political earthquake that Delesvaux should have 
sat down in that way, for he was a man of great resolution; but he must have 
felt then as if the earth were trembling under him. So Gambetta continued to 
speak, denouncing with unimaginable energy the tyrannies and turpitudes of the 
reign which had confiscated all the liberties of France, till at last he concluded 
with this magnificent peroration, which was rendered most solemn by the increas- 
ing darkness of the court and the intense attentive silence of the audience: ‘In 
every country but this you see the people commemorate asa holiday the date 
which brought the reigning dynasty to the throne. You alone are ashamed of 
the day which gave you a blood-stained crown—the December 2d when Baudin 
died ! Well, that day which you reject, we Republicans will keep holy. It shall 
be the day of mourning for our martyrs and the festival of our hopes !” 

When Gambetta left the court after this, it was felt by all who had heard him 
that he was the coming man of the Republican party ; and next day opposition 
journals of every shade of opinion, from one end of France to the other, acclaimed 
him as a future leader. 

Within the next two years the Republican party made such rapid strides that 
to regain his prestige the French emperor felt that a glorious war was necessary. 
The leader of the moderate reformers, M. Ollivier, was won over, and war forced 
upon Prussia. Gambetta and the Republicans felt that they had every cause for 
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fear when matters had taken this turn. Relying upon Marshal Lebceuf’s assur- 
ances that “ everything was ready,” they saw the prospect of a short sensational 
campaign like that against Austria in 1859, to be followed by some high-handed 
stroke of home policy that would sweep most of them into prison or exile. 
Gambetta could not refrain from bitterly upbraiding Ollivier. ‘‘ You will find that 
you have been fooled in all this,” he said ; “for when the war is over you will be 
thrown aside like a squeezed orange.” ‘I think my fate will be a happier one 
than yours, unless you mend you manners,” answered Ollivier dryly. Three 
weeks after this, however, everything was changed. The imperial armies had 
been beaten at Woerth and Forbach; the Ollivier cabinet had fallen amid popu- 
lar execration (hardly deserved) ; and Gambetta, forced by circumstances into a 
position of great influence, received a private visit from Madame Bazaine, who 
prayed him to agitate that her husband might be appointed as the commander-in- 
chief of the armies. Gambetta was too sincerely patriotic to feel any partisan 
satisfaction at the reverse which Napoleon III.’s armies had suffered; and in 
stirring up the Republicans in the Chamber and in the press to clamor for the 
appointment of Bazaine, he believed he was urging the claims of a competent 
soldier who was being kept from the chief command solely by dynastic jealousies. 
He was to learn, a couple of months later, how much he had been mistaken in 
his estimate of Bazaine’s talents and rectitude of purpose ; and, indeed, Bazaine’s 
conduct toward Gambetta and the Republicans from first to last was the more 
inexplicable, as it was unquestionably owing to their agitation that he was placed 
in the high position which he had coveted. 

During the three weeks between Forbach and Sedan, Gambetta had to take 
rather exciting precautions to insure his own safety. He was aware that the 
Empress-Regent’s advisers were urging her to have the leaders of the opposition 
arrested, and he felt pretty certain that this course would be adopted if the news 
of a victory arrived. He used to sleep in a different house every night, and 
never ventured abroad unattended or Without firearms. His position was one of 
great difficulty, for agents of the Internationale made overtures to him with a 
view to promote an insurrection in Paris, and he forfeited the confidence of these 
fanatics by declining to abet their plans. Gambetta was so little desirous of es- 
tablishing a republic by revolution that, even when the tidings arrived on the 
night of September 3d of the emperor’s surrender at Sedan, his chief concern 
was as to how he could get the deposition of Napoleon III. and the Empress- 
Regent effected by lawful methods. He hastened to M. Thiers’s house, and 
asked him whether he would accept the presidency of a provisional government ? 
Thiers, sitting up in bed, said he was willing, provided that this office was con- 
ferred upon him by the Corps Législatif. 

Accordingly, Gambetta spent all the morning of Sunday, September 4th, 
whipping up members of the majority, and trying to persuade them to go down 
to the Palais Bourbon and elect a new government. But he found most of 
these gentlemen anxious to get off to the different railway stations as soon as 
possible in cabs. Going to the Chamber himself toward one o'clock, he was 
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carried through the doors by the surging mob which invaded the palace, and in 
half an hour he shouted himself quite hoarse in adjuring the crowds from the 
tribune to let the Assembly deliberate in peace. But while he was literally 
croaking ‘in his attempts to make the people hear reason, news was brought to 
him that M. Blanqui and some other adventurous spirits, taking time by the 
forelock, had repaired to the Hétel de Ville, and were setting up a government 
of their own. Upon this, Gambetta precipitately left the palace, jumped into a 
victoria, and drove to the Hétel de Ville, amid a mob of several thousands of 
persons who escorted him, cheering all the way. Before five o’clock the dep- 
uties for Paris, with the exception of M. Thiers, had constituted themselves into 
a government, which, at the suggestion of M. Rochefort, took the name. of 
Government of the National Defence ; and M. Gambetta received the appoint- 
ment of Minister of the Interior. It may be remarked in passing that on the 
day after these events, Judge Delesvaux, fearing, perhaps needlessly, that some 
of the triumphant Republicans whom he had so often punished would wreak 
vengeance upon him, committed suicide. On the other hand, Gambetta’s client 
in the Baudin affair—L. C. Delescluze—came to him on the morning of Sep- 
tember 5th, and reproached him with much asperity for not having caused the 
empress to be arrested. ‘‘ We want no rose-water Republicans to rule us,” said 
this honest, but gloomy, zealot, who was shot a few months later during the ex- 
termination of the Commune. 

The siege of Paris brought M. Gambetta to the most romantic part of his 
career. The National Defence Government had delegated two of their members, 
MM. Crémieux and Glaiz-Bizoin, to go to Tours and govern the provinces ; 
but being both elderly men of weak health, they were hardly up to their work ; 
and early in October M. Gambetta was ordered by his colleagues to join them. 
He had to leave Paris in a balloon, and in going over the German lines nearly 
met with misadventure, through the balloon sinking till it came within range of 
some marksmen’s rifles. He reached Tours in safety, however, and set to work 
at once with marvellous activity to organize resistance against the invasion. He 
was ably seconded by M. de Freycinet, and between them these two did all that 
was humanly possible to perform ; but from the first their task was one of for- 
midable difficulty, and all chances of repelling the Germans from French soil 
vanished after the shameful capitulation of Bazaine at Metz. 

Nevertheless, all who saw M. Gambetta during his proconsulate at Tours will 
remember with what a splendid energy he worked, how sincerely hopeful he was, 
and—this must not be forgotten—how uniformly generous and genial. In- 
vested with despotic powers, he never once abused them to molest an opponent. 

In his public harangues, both at Tours and Bordeaux (whither the Provisional 
Government repaired in December, being driven southward by the German ad- 
vance), he somehow always managed to electrify his hearers. He spoke from 
balconies, railway carriages, curb-stones ; wherever he went the people demanded 
a speech of him; and his words never failed to cheer, while they conquered for 
him a wide popularity. Indeed, Gambetta so deluded himself while diffusing 
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hope and combativeness into others, that when, after a five months’ siege, Paris 
capitulated, he still persisted in thinking that resistance was possible, and rather 
than take any part in the national surrender he gave in his resignation. He was 
by that time fairly worn out, and had to go to St. Sebastian to recruit his health. 
It was alleged that he went there so as to avoid taking any side in the civil war 
between the Parliament of Versailles and the Commune: but after the Commu- 
nist Government had been at work a fortnight, and when the impracticability of 
its aims was fully disclosed, he took care to let it be known that he was on the 
side of the National Assembly. 

M. Thiers did not understand Gambetta as Gambetta understood him, or he 
would not have resigned in 1873, saying that the Republicans were making his 
work too difficult. When Marshal MacMahon succeeded to the Presidency it 
looked as if the Republic were doomed, and nothing but M. Gambetta’s wonder- 
ful suppleness and tact during the sessions of 1874-75 could have saved it. He 
had to keep himself in the background, to use an Italian astuteness in explaining 
away the blunders of his followers; and when this would not do he had to use 
violent language, which should frighten timid doctrinaire Orleanists with pros- 
pects of Boailan risings in which he would take the lead. His greatest triumphs 
were earned when, by dint of superhuman coaxing in the lobbies, he got the 
Republic proclaimed as the Government of France (in 1875, on M. Wallon’s 
motion) by a majority of one vote; and again when, at the first election for life 
senators, he concluded a treaty with the Legitimists, and by giving them a dozen 
seats, secured fifty for the Republicans and ousted the Orleanists altogether. 

From this time the Republic was founded with at least temporary security, 
and although a coalition of all the reactionary parties rallied against it in 1877, 
when M. Jules Simon’s ministry was dismissed, and when the Duc de Broglie 
was induced to try to destroy the new form of government by Czesarist methods, 
yet there was never any real danger that the Republic would succumb. From 
the day when M. Thiers died, M. Gambetta stood guarding it like a sentinel. 
Just before the general election of 1877, an emissary was sent to him from the 
De Broglie-Fourtou Ministry, requesting him for his own sake not to make a 
speech against Marshal MacMahon. He laughed when he heard that he would 
be prosecuted if he made the speech. He was twirling a cigarette, and laid 
down a copy of the Revue des Deux Mondes in which ee had been reading an 
essay on Mr. Gladstone’s speeches about the Irish Church. “Tell the Prime 
Minister,” he said, “that I will speak from a pedestal if I can, but if not, from a 
housetop. In one way or another, my voice shall reach further ‘than his, and so 
long as I have a drop of blood to shed the Republic shall not fall.” M. Gam- 
betta was sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for the speech in which he 
said that Marshal MacMahon would have to yield to the popular will or resign, 
but before he could be put into jail the De Broglie cabinet had ceased to exist. 
Marshal MacMahon’s resignation in 1879 w as the obviously natural consequence 
of the complete victory mebich the Republicans gained in 1877; but it was greatly 
to M. Gambetta’s credit that he quietly tolerated during fifteen months the presi- 
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dency of the gallant soldier who had never been his friend. When urged to agi- 
tate for the marshal’s overthrow, he always said, ‘“ It will do the Republic good 
if its first president serves his term of office quietly to the end.” 

Had Gambetta lived till 1885 he would probably have been the next presi- 
dent of the Republic he had established and preserved; but it was not to be. His 
work was done. He died December 31, 1882. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI* 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
(1804-1881) 


INCE the days of Richelieu, there has been 
S no such picturesque figure in the history 
of civilization as that of Benjamin Disraeli. 

Although his father, Isaac Disraeli, was 
in much more than easy circumstances and 
had made a literary reputation, he was under 
the social disadvantage that was the portion 
of a Jew, and his mother, Maria Basevi, 
was of the same despised race. 

Their son was born in London, Decem- 
ber 21, 1804, and his birth was attended by 
the usual Jewish ceremonies in the Spanish 
synagogue. When he: was thirteen years 
old his father formally withdrew from the 
Jewish congregation, and the children were 
baptized into the Christian faith, Benjamin’s 
godfather being Sharon Turner. The boy 
was early seen to have rare talents, and he was already an immense reader in 
his father’s vast library. It was decided to give him an exact education and 
send him to one of the large schools, where he should have the advantage of 
discipline and the opportunity of desirable friendships ; but the prejudice against 
his birth was an obstacle—life would have been made impossible by the in- 
delicacy and cruelty of the high-born and Christian lads. He was finally sent to 
a school where he found himself the superior of his masters ; even there he was 
taunted with his birth; and he was taken home to work with his father and 
with tutors, where, conscious of his powers and full of lively ambition, he 
studied twelve hours a day, and made himself the master of a vast and varied in- 
formation. At seventeen he entered a solicitor’s office, and while working there 
for three years, entered at Lincoln’s Inn, he evinced an ability that promised him 
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great eminence. It was not, however, precisely the sort of eminence that he 
desired, the strifes and achievements of political life being more to his taste. 

He had the qualities which fitted him for that Tits, the ‘taking arts” 
and accomplishments ; he was a fine linguist; he had a wonderfully well- stored 
memory, great self-confidence, self-respect, and assurance ; his manners were easy, 
and he had all social graces and refinements; his face was singularly handsome, 
and remarkable through its pallor, the depth of its black eyes, and delicacy of its 
chiselled features framed in night-dark curls; he was a master of the art of self- 
defence, a hard and fine rider, and he was equipped with wit, sarcasm, poetical 
perception, keen reason, unbounded ambition, and undaunted courage. 

He dressed in his early years in a manner that has been described as extraor- 
dinary, but which was the manner of the young men of the period, of D’Orsay 
and of Bulwer, at the time when Tennyson called the latter a band-box. Later 
his dress was more negligent, although always neat and fine. 

He was on pleasant terms with the distinguished people whom he met at his 
father’s table, and was everywhere sought in society, when, at twenty, he began 
his career by the publication of ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” a novel, unlike anything that had 
been written, bristling with point and sally, and full of daring portraiture, and 
which made him immediately famous. 

His health, however, now gave way, a trouble in his head making it necessary 
to suspend work ; and after a tour of Europe he remained for two or three years 
at Bradenham, near High Wycombe, his father’s country-house, happy in the 
companionship of his father and mother, and his thoroughly congenial sister 
Sarah ; passionately fond of country life, and during the time producing a novel, 
“The Young Duke,” and three shorter works, ‘“‘ Popanilla,” ‘‘ The Infernal Mar- 
riage,” and “Ixion in Heaven,” gay and brilliant satires, sparkling with epigram 
and with beauty, and destined to live with the English language and English 
history. 

In company with Mr. Meredith, to whom his sister was promised in marriage, 
he journeyed for the next two years through the south of Europe and the East. 
Spain was among the first of his objective points, in the proud memory. of his 
descent from the Spanish nobles who, driven out of Spain in the fifteenth .cen- 
tury, went over to Venice, and changed the name belonging to the House of 
er borne by any 
other family—and remained there for two hundred years, going to England only 
when, Venice falling into decay, it was necessary to go where they could live in 
safety. He wrote the account of his travels to his sister in a series of affection- 
ate and light-hearted letters, which charmingly betray his own personality, and 
which are full of the most vivid pictures of Malta, Corfu, Albania, the Plains of 
Troy, Turkey—which was kind to his race when a cruel and unreasoning world 
showed it only malignant hate, and which he regarded with the gratitude that 
never forsakes a Jew ; Cyprus, the advantage of whose possession he early recog- 
nized ; Egypt, whose destinies were afterward in his hand ; and Jerusalem, the holy 
city of his people, his impressions of which ‘ Tancred” afterward embodied, to- 
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gether with a foreshadowing of much of his policy in the East. The journey 
made him acquainted with the theatre of his intentions, and with the preposses- 
sions which it gave or fostered, doubtless had a great influence upon his life and 
action. The close of the journey was darkened by the death of his companion, 
for whom his sister mourned as long as she lived. 

After his return home he wrote a new novel, ‘“ Contarini Fleming,” a won- 
derful and poetical study of temperament, which Milman pronounced the equal 
of ‘Childe Harold,” which Goethe and Heine and Beckford, the author of 
‘“Vathek,” praised with delighted warmth. The ‘Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” 
also, published a little later, with ‘““The Rise of Iskander,” Beckford found stir- 
ring and full of intensity and charm. 

In 1832 Disraeli offered himself as an independent candidate for the borough 
of High Wycombe. The Government of course defeated him; and not until 
after several hot contests during the next few years, did he gain his end, tak- 
ing his seat, then at the age of thirty-three, in Queen Victoria’s first Parliament. 
The character of the struggle at these elections may be inferred from O’Con- 
nell’s declaration in one of them, that in all probability this ‘“ Disraeli was the 
heir-at-law of the blasphemous thief that died on the cross,” Disraeli challenged 
©’Connell’s son, who failed to accept the challenge. But Disraeli never 
cherished a grudge; and only three weeks after he entered Parliament he 
risked his seat there by a pointed statement of the misgovernment of Ireland. 
Neither did O’Connell bear malice, and he said of one of Disraeli’s speeches, 
somewhat later, that ‘it was all excellent except the peroration, and that was 
matchless.” Not only in O’Connell’s case was this impossibility in Disraeli’s 
nature of doing anything ignoble shown; he secured, when in power, a life- 
pension to the widow and children of the artist Leech, who had for half a lifetime 
showered him with the cruel ridicule of the caricaturist; and he offered the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and a life-income suitable to the maintenance of its 
dignity, to Carlyle, who had pursued him now with contempt and now with ma- 
lignity. In the intervals of the electoral contests a series of letters to 7he 7Zmes, 
filled with biting sarcasm, under the signature of ‘“ Runnymede;” a novel 
—‘ Henrietta Temple ;” a “ Vindication of the British Constitution,” dedicated to 
Lord Lyndhurst ; a contrasting presentation of the characters of Byron and Shel- 


ley, in the form of romance, under the title of ‘‘ Venetia,” sufficiently occupied: 


Disraeli’s time. He was, meanwhile, in the vortex of gay social life, a member 
of the Carlton Club, the friend of Count D’Orsay, Lady Blessington, Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Lady Dufferin, Bulwer, Tom Moore, Lady Morgan, of Lyndhurst, of the 
public men and of the men of fashion, and he was courted by princes and pretty 
women. He had come to Parliament prepared as few or none before him, with 
coolness, courage, wit, and eloquence, and with a far-seeing sagacity that en- 
abled him to make the most of something like the gift of prophecy. But he was 
handicapped with the fact of his race, Sha his Hebis which, although he was 
not personally extravagant or at all self-indulgent, had become heavy, with the 
absence of a constituency or a popular cause; and having no landed property, 
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nor belonging even remotely to any great family, he was looked upon both by 
Whig and Tory as more or less of an adventurer. 

Like almost all young men, his first preferences and professions were for re- 
form. But brought face to face with responsibility he modified his opinions ; 
and the great power and place that he ultimately won, were won through the 
originality, the thought, the force, and the independence that dared act without 
reference to his own advantage, and the splendid courage that was undismayed 
by any odds. Although he could have acquired office in the earlier years by 
withholding open expression of his opinions, he preferred his freedom ; and al- 
though always in want of money, he never made a penny by means of the place 
or the power that he won, or even through the legitimate opportunities which 
these offered. | 

His first speech in Parliament was attended by peculiar circumstances. A 
number of the ruder members of the opposition were determined that he should 
not be heard, and they drowned every sentence in derisive cheers and mocking 
yells. Disraeli bore it with dignity, but as it was impossible to proceed in the 
noisy and barbarous din, he closed by ‘saying that he had begun several times 
many things, and had succeeded at last ; and then in a tone that resounded even 
above the clamor, for he had at all times a sonorous and impressive voice, he 
cried, “1 will sit down now. But the time will come when you will hear me!” 
Of this speech Peel said it was anything but failure; and Sir John Campbell, 
the Attorney-General, assured him that there was a lively desire in the opposing 
party to hear him, but they were hindered by a coterie over whom they had no 
control. In describing the scene, in a letter to his sister that night, with great 
frankness, as disastrous, Disraeli signed himself, ‘‘ Yours in very good spirits.” 
When he spoke, a week afterward, he commanded the attention of the House. 

Disraeli had always declared that no government should have his support 
which did not seek to improve the condition of the poor; and as he looked at 
the British constitution and social construction, he believed that the Conserva- 
- tives were the best able to accomplish this end. Because he was a Jew he was 
none the less an Englishman, and he had the true interests of the United King- 
dom at heart. He held that the strength of England lay in the land, and he sup- 
ported the corn laws from stern principle. ‘“ It will be an exception to the prin- 
ciples which seem hitherto to have ruled society,” he exclaimed, ‘if you can 
maintain the success at which you aim, without the possession of that perma- 
nence and stability which the territorial principle alone can afford. Although 
you may for a moment flourish after their destruction, although your ports may 
be filled with shipping, your factories smoke on every plain, and your forges 
flame in every city, I see no reason why you should form an exception to that 
which the page’ of history has mournfully recorded, that you should not fade like 
Tyrian dye, and moulder like the Venetian palaces.” 

He was already, in 1830, to a. certain extent, a power in Parliament, launch- 
ing the shafts of his sarcasm alike at the Chancellor of the Exchequer or an Under 
Secretary; and in this year he published his tragedy of “Count Alarcos,” and 
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married Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, the wealthy widow of his friend and colleague, 
several years his senior, but through thirty years his invaluable friend and com/- 
dante. In dedicating ‘‘Sybil” to her, he said, ‘I would inscribe this work to 
one whose noble spirit and gentle nature ever prompt her to sympathize with the 
suffering ; to one whose sweet voice has. often encouraged and whose taste and 
judgment have ever guided its pages, the most severe of critics, but a perfect 
wife.” Her devotion to him was illustrated by her behavior one night when, on 
the eve of an exciting session, she drove with him to Palace Yard, and her hand 
being crushed in the carriage-door, she gave no sign, lest it should disturb his 
train of thought and lessen his power in the approaching debate, and endured 
her agony without blenching till he had left her. He rewarded such devotion in 
kind, his happiest hours were those spent in her society, and perhaps the proud- 
est moment of his life was that when, the Queen having offered him a peerage, 
he declined it for himself but accepted it for his wife, and made her Viscountess 
Beaconsfield in her own right. 

Immediately upon their marriage Mr. Disraeli travelled with his wife for a 
couple of months on the continent ; and returning to London he received the 
congratulations of Peel, Wellington, and others, and began to entertain the party 
chiefs ; he dined privately with Louis Philippe in Paris, shook hands with the 
King of Hanover in London, and in every way took his social and personal po- 
sition firmly. In Parliament he crossed swords with Palmerston, refused his sup- 
port to Peel’s Coercion Bill in relation to Ireland, characterizing it as one of 
those measures which to introduce was degrading, and to oppose disgraceful ; 
later he maintained that as revolution was the only remedy for the wrongs of 
Ireland, and as her connection with England prevented revolution, therefore it 
was the duty of England to effect by policy what revolution would effect by 
force ; and as he had defended the Chartist petition, so in turn, when the Eastern 
Question came up, he defended Turkey ; in all this making it supremely plain 
that he never was the one to truckle to rank or authority. He was the head of 


the small party of Young Englanders; he was feared and respected by both the » 


larger parties ; and the Commons, whose assemblage he had scornfully proclaimed 
a thing of past history, if they did not choose, had presently to accept him for 
their leader. 

Henry Hope, entertaining a number of their friends at Deepdene, urged 
Disraeli to treat the questions of common interest in a literary form, and the 
powerful works—rather treatises than novels—‘ Coningsby” and “Sybil,” ap- 
peared ; and these were followed by ‘“Tancred,” in which the curious reader will 
find much of Disraeli’s Eastern policy indicated. These three books the author 
_ regarded as a trilogy upon English politics, principles, and possibilities. 

As a debater, then and always, Disraeli was keen, ready, and unanswerable ; 
as a satirist, swift, subtle, and finished. His epigrams were among the “ jewels 
that on the stretched forefinger of all time sparkle forever.” It was he that said 
‘ Destiny is our will, and our will is nature.” At another time he said, ‘‘The 
critics—they are those who have failed in literature and in art.” When Prince 
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Napoleon was slain he exclaimed, “A very remarkable people the Zulus : they 
defeat our generals, they convert our bishops, they have settled the fate of a 
great European dynasty.” Every one remembers the startling sentence in which 
he condemned Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy of 1868: “We have legalized confis- 
cation ; we have consecrated sacrilege; we have condoned treason.” And his 
power of picturesque mockery appears in a speech made, in 1872, immediately 
before the downfall .of the Gladstone ministry : ‘As I sat opposite the Treasury 
bench the ministers reminded me of those marine landscapes not unusual on the 
coasts of South America. You behold a range of exhausted volcanoes. Nota 
flame flickers on a single pallid crest. But the situation is still dangerous. 
There are occasional earthquakes, and ever and anon the dark rumbling of the 
sea.” His attacks on Peel have been pronounced to be among the most remark- 
able speeches in the annals of the British Legislature. In 1849, at which period 
also he wrote the biography of his father and the memoir of his friend Lord 
George Bentinck, he was the recognized léader of the Conservatives. When | 
Peel was overthrown, Disraeli, who had overthrown him, after a brief period, 
succeeded to his place. 

It was not with cordiality that the Conservatives Se iauicen to Disraeli’s direc- 
tion. He had carried himself in relation to them with an unsurpassed indepen- 
dence. He was of a people whom they held in contempt, and whose admission 
to Parliament he had enforced. In his speeches he had spared none of them. 
Fle had no friend at court, and he was still very young. But there was no help 
for it—he was master of the situation, and master of them. He was now thrice 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and for a quarter of a century he led the oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons, except in the brief intervals when he was 
identified with the Government. In leading the opposition he was never an 
obstructionist ; and he lent his aid to every generous measure, such as the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor, the protection of factory children, the improvement of 
the homes of the poor, the extension of the suffrage. He refused English inter- 
ference on the side of the South during the Civil War in the United States of 
America ; he hindered disastrous Rosalivies with France at the time of Louis Na- 
poleon’s coup-d'état ; he would have prevented the Crimean War had it been pos- 
sible ; and he would not allow retaliation in kind for the Sepoy atrocities. He 
did the most and the best with his opportunities. His policy was always to de- 
velop and sustain English character. ‘ There is no country,” he said in a remark- 
able warning to the House, ‘‘at the present moment that exists under the same 
circumstances and under the same conditions as the people of this realm. You 
have an ancient, powerful, and richly endowed Church, and perfect religious lib- 
erty. You have unbroken order and complete freedom. You have landed estates 
as large as the Romans, combined with a commercial enterprise such as Carthage 
and Venice united never equalled. And you must remember that this peculiar 
country, with these strong contrasts, is not governed by force. It is governed by 
a most singular series of traditionary influences, which generation after generation 
cherishes and preserves, because it knows that they embalm custom and represent 
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law. And with this you have created the greatest empire of modern times. You 

have amassed a.capital of fabulous amount. You have devised and sustained a 
system of credit still more marvellous, and you have established a scheme so vast 
and complicated of labor and industry that the history of the world affords no 
parallel to it. And these mighty creations are out of all proportion to the essen- 
tial and indigenous elements and resources of the country. If you destroy that 
state of society, remember this: Axgland cannot begin again.” 

In religion Disraeli accepted Christianity fully—but as a completion of the 
Hebrew revelation. He coupled in thought and word “the sacred heights of 
Sinai and of Calvary.” He was proud of his great people, and never hesitated 
to declare his pride. ‘‘ All the north of Europe worship a Jew,’ he said, “and 
all the south of Europe worship a Jew’s mother.” In spite of the fact that he 
was an Asiatic by nature, he despised what he called the pagan ceremonies of the 
ritualists, and distrusted what he felt to be the atheistic tendency of science. 

Shortly after his father’s death, Mr. Disraeli had purchased with his paternal 
inheritance the manor of Hughenden, near Bradenham, in whose park his wife 
erected a monument tovhis father ; and there, in the intervals of public business, 
he found quiet and enjoyment with his peacocks and swans and owls, his gar- 
dening, his tenantry. His books brought him in great sums of money ; a friend, 
Mrs. Brydges Willyams, of Torquay, after twelve years of romantic intimacy 
with him and his wife, bequeathed him a fortune, and lies buried by the side of 
himself and Lady Beaconsfield at Hughenden. His circumstances were easy, 
his fame was assured, and when he went down to Parliament for the first time 
after he became Prime Minister, the crowds outside cheered him to the echo, 
the crowds within took up the acclaim, and the House that once had silenced 
him with derisive mockery, hailed with wild welcome this man who, without 
money, without birth, without support, had made himself, by force of will, cour- 
age, genius, loyalty, and truth, the ruler of the British Empire. 

While he was again in opposition Mr. Disraeli took occasion to write “ Lo- 
thair,” a precise portraiture of the British aristocracy and a clear presentation of 
its relation to the Church, the spirit of revolution, the intrigues of the ultramon- 
tanes, the simplicity of true religion; every page splendid with wit and with 
picturesque charm. During another period of enforced leisure he wrote ‘“ En- 
dymion,” in which there are some slight autobiographical features. 

Succeeded by Mr. Gladstone as prime minister, a half-dozen years later Dis- 
raeli was again at the helm. The Eastern question was then one of passionate 
interest ; and when Russia was dictating terms of peace with the Ottoman, Mr. 
Disraeli insisted on their revision at a Conference of all the Powers, held at Ber- 
lin, which he attended in person, and where he obliged Russia:to yield, and won 
a great diplomatic victory.* He returned to London, said Mr. Froude, “ina 


*In the painting of the Berlin Conference by Werner, Prince Gortschakoff is seated at the left with his 
hand on Disraeli’s arm. Prince Bismarck in the foreground is shaking hands with Count Schuvaloff, while 
Count Andrassy stands beside them. Lord Russell is seated a little farther to the right; behind him on the 
other side of the table is Lord Salisbury. The figure on the extreme right is Mehemet Ali. 
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blaze of glory, bearing peace with honor.” He was made Earl of Beaconsfield, 
and given the Garter ; and before he went into retirement again, after the nation 
had revived its interest in imperialism, he had acquired the mastery of the Suez 
Canal, and he had annexed Cyprus, and, by giving the queen the additional title 
of Empress of India, this child of the Orient had made of Great Britain an Ori- 
ental empire. He had ruled the country for six consecutive years when he next 
went into retirement. He died shortly afterward, from the effect of a severe 
cold, aggravating an attack of gout, on April 19, 1881. 

In public or in private Disraeli never did a dishonorable action. He never 
attacked the weak or the defenceless, but singled out the proudest adversary. 
He never held malice. His impulses were always the most generous, his ideas 
and his purposes of the largest. He desired in all things the good of his coun- 
try, and he sought it by what seemed to him, whether or not he was mistaken, 


the surest and loftiest ways. Re | 
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BY JUSTIN MCCARTHY 
(BoRN 1809) 


ILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, statesman, 

W orator, and author, was born in Rod- 
ney Street, Liverpool, on December 29, 1809. 
He is the fourth son of Sir John Gladstone 
(1764-1851), a well-known, and it might al- 
most be said a famous, Liverpool merchant, 
who sat for some years in Parliament, and was 
a devoted friend and supporter of George 
Canning. Mr. Gladstone is of Scotch descent, 
on both sides, and has declared more than 
once in a public speech that the blood that 
runs in his veins is exclusively Scottish. He 
was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He became a student at Oxford in 
1829, and graduated as a double first-class, in 
1831. He had distinguished himself greatly 
as a speaker in the Oxford Union Debating 
Society, and had before that time written 
much in the E¢on Miscellany, which indeed he helped -to found. He appears 
to have begun-his career as a strong opponent of all advanced measures of 
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political reform. In the Oxford Union he proposed a vote of censure on the 
government of Lord Grey for introducing the great Reform Bill which was car- 
ried in 1832, and on the Duke of Wellington, because of his having yielded to 
the claims for Catholic emancipation. He also opposed a motion in favor of 
immediate emancipation of the slaves in the West Indian islands. He soon 
became known as a young man of promise, who would be able to render good 
service to the Conservative party in the great struggle which seemed likely to be 
forced upon them—a struggle, as many thought, for their very existence. It 
was a time of intense political emotion. Passion and panic alike prevailed. The 
first great “leap in the dark” had been taken; the Reform Bill was carried, the 
sceptre of power had passed away from the aristocracy and the privileged ranks 
to the middle and lower middle classes. The Conservative party were looking 
eagerly out for young men of promise to stiffen their ranks.in the new parliament, 
the. first elected under the Reform Bill, the first which the middle class had their 
due share in creating ; the first in which such cities as Manchester and Liverpool 
and Birmingham were allowed to have representation. 

Mr. Gladstone was invited to contest the burgh of Newark in the Conserva- 
tive interest, and he had the support of the great Newcastle family. He stood 
for Newark, and he was elected. He delivered his maiden speech on a subject 
connected with the great movement for the emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves; but he seems to have confined himself mainly to a defence of the manner 
in which his father’s estates were managed, the course of the debate. having 
brought out some charge*against the management of the elder, Gladstone’s pos- 
sessions in one of the West Indian islands. The new orator appears to have 
made a decided impression on the House of Commons. His manner, his voice, 
his diction, his fluency were alike the subject of praise. Mr. Gladstone evidently 
continued to impress the. House of Commons with a sense of his great parlia- 
mentary capacity. _We get at this fact rather obliquely ; for we do not hear of 
his creating any great sensation in debate ; and to this day some very old mem- 
bers of the House insist that for a long time he was generally regarded as merely 
a fluent speaker, who talked like one reading from a book. But on the other 
hand, we find that he is described by Macaulay, in 1839, as “the rising hope” of 
the “stern and. unbending Tories,” and the whole tone of Macaulay’s essay—a 
criticism of Gladstone’s first serious attempt at authorship, his book on the rela- 
tions between church and state—shows that the critic treats the author as a 
young man of undoubted mark and position in the House of Commons. 

In December, 1834, Sir Robert: Peel appointed Gladstone to the office of a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury. In the next year Peel, who was quick to appre- 
ciate the great abilities and the sound commercial knowledge of his new recruit, 
gave to him the more important: post of Under-secretary for the Colonies. Glad- 
stone looked up.to Peel with intense admiration. There was much to draw the 
two men together. Knowledge of finance, thorough understanding and firm 
grasp of the principles on which a nation’s business must be conducted—perhaps, 
it may be added, a common origin in the middle class—these points of resem- 
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blance might well have become points of attraction. But there were other and 
still higher sympathies to bring them close. The elder and the younger man 
were alike earnest, profoundly earnest ; filled with conscience in every movement 
of their political and private lives; a good deal too earnest and serious, perhaps, 
for most of the parliamentary colleagues by whom they were surrounded. Mr. 
Gladstone always remained devoted to Peel, and knew him perhaps more thor- 
oughly and intimately than any other man was privileged to do. Peel went out 
of office very soon after he had made Mr. Gladstone Under-secretary for the Col- 
onies. Lord John Russell had brought forward a series of motions on the omi- 
nous subject of the Irish Church, and Peel was defeated and resigned. It is 
almost needless to say that Gladstone went with him. Peel came back again in 
office in 1841, on the fall of the Melbourne administration, and Mr. Gladstone 
became Vice-president of the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint, and was 
at the same time sworn in a member of the Privy Council. In 1843 he became 
President of the Board of Trade. Early in 1845 he resigned his office because 
he could not approve of the policy of the government with regard to the May- 
nooth grant. 

The great struggle on the question of the repeal of the Corn Laws was now 
coming on. It would be impossible that a man with Mr. Gladstone's turn of 
mind and early training could have continued a protectionist, when once he ap- 
plied his intellect and his experience to a practical examination of the subject. 
Once again he went with his leader. Peel saw that there was nothing for it but 
to accept the principles of the Free Trade party, who had been bearing the fiery 


cross of their peaceful. and noble agitation all through the country, and were 


gathering adherents wherever they went. 

It is a somewhat curious fact that Mr. Gladstone was not in the House of 
Commons during the eventful session when the great battle of free trade was 
fought and won. In thorough sympathy with Peel, he had joined the govern- 
ment again as Colonial Secretary. Knowing that he could no longer be in po- 
litical sympathy with the Duke of Newcastle, whose influence had obtained for 
him the representation of Newark, he had given up his seat, and did not come 
into Parliament again until the struggle was over. At the general elections in 
1847, Mr. Gladstone, still accepted as a Tory, was chosen one of the representa- 
tives for the University of Oxford. 

Up to the time of the abolition of the Corn Laws, or at least of the move- 
ment which led to their abolition, Mr. Gladstone had been a Tory of a rather old- 
fashioned school. The corn-law agitation probably first set him thinking over 
the possible defects of the social and legislative system, and showed him the ne- 
cessity for reform at least in one direction. The interests of religion itself at one 
time seemed to him to be bound up with the principles of the Tory party ; and 
no doubt there was a period of his career when the principle of protection would 
have seemed to him as sacred as any other part of the creed. With a mind like 
his, inquiry once started, must go on. There was always something impetuous 
in the workings of his intellect, as well as the rush of his sympathy. He startled 
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Europe, and indeed the whole civilized world, by the terrible and only too truth- 
ful description which he gave, in 1851, of the condition of the prisons of Naples 
under the king who was known by the nickname of ‘‘ Bomba,” and the cruelties 
which were inflicted on political prisoners in particular. Again and again, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s public life we shall see him carried away by the same generous and 
passionate emotion on behalf of the victims of despotic cruelty in any part of the 
world. Burke himself could not be more sympathetic, more earnest, or more 
strong. , 

By the death of Sir Robert Peel, in.1850, Mr. Gladstone had lost a trusted 
leader, and a dear friend. But the loss of his leader had brought Gladstone him- 
self more directly to the front. It was not till after Peel’s death that he com- 
pelled the House of Commons and the country to recognize in him a supreme 
master of parliamentary debate. The first really great speech made by Mr. Glad- 
stone in Parliament—the first speech which would fairly challenge comparison 
with any of the finest speeches of a past day—was made in the debate on Mr. 
Disraeli’s budget in the winter of 1852, the first session of the new Parliament. 
Mr. Disraeli knew well that his government was doomed to fall. He knew that 
it could not survive that debate. It was always one of Mr. Disraeli’s peculiarities 
that he could fight most brilliantly when he knew that his cause was already lost. 
That which would have disheartened and disarmed other men, seemed only. to 
animate him with all Macbeth’s wild courage of despair. Never did his gift of 
satire, of invective, and of epithet show to more splendid effect than in the speech 
with which he closed his part of the debate, and mercilessly assailed his oppo- 
nents. Mr. Disraeli sat down at two o'clock in the morning, and'then Mr. Glad- 
stone rose to reply to him. Most men inthe House, even on the opposition side, 
were filled with the belief that it would be impossible to make any real impression 
on the House after such a speech as that of Mr. Disraeli. Long before Mr. Glad- 
stone had concluded, everyone admitted that the effect of Mr. Disraeli’s speech 
had been outdone and outshone. From that hour Mr. Gladstone was recognized 
as one of the great historic orators of the English Parliament—a man to rank. 
with Bolingbroke and Chatham and Pitt and Fox. With that speech began the 
long parliamentary duel between these two great masters of debate, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr, Disraeli, which was carried on for four and twenty years. 

On the fall of the short-lived Tory administration, Lord Aberdeen came into 
office. Ele formed the famous Coalition Ministry. Lord Palmerston took what 
most people would have thought the uncongenial office of Home Secretary. 
Lord John Russell became Secretary of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Gladstone, who 
with others of the “ Peelites,” as they were called, had joined the new adminis- 
tration, was Chancellor of the Exchequer. His speech on the introduction of 
his first budget was waited for with great expectation, but it distanced all ex- 
pectation. It occupied several hours in delivery, but none of those who listened 
to it would have wished it to be shortened by a sentence. It may be questioned 
Whether even the younger Pitt, with all his magic of voice, and style, and phrase,. 
could lend such charm to each successive budget as Mr. Gladstone was able to 
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do. A budget speech from Mr. Gladstone came to be expected with the same 
kind of keen, artistic longing as waits the first performance of a new opera by 
some great composer. A budget speech by Mr. Gladstone was a triumph in the 
realm of the fine arts. 

The Crimean War broke up the Coalition Ministry ; but the year 1859 saw 
Lord Palmerston back again in office, and Mr. Gladstone in his old place as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The budget of 1860 was remarkable, as it con- 
tained the provisions for the reduction of the wine duties and the whole simpli- 
fied system of taxation intended to apply to the commercial treaty which Mr. 
Cobden had succeeded in persuading the Emperor of the French to accept. Mr. 
Gladstone also introduced a provision for the abolition of the duty on paper—a 
duty which was simply a tax upon reading, a tax upon popular education. The 
House of Lords struck out this clause ; a somewhat impassioned popular agita- 
tion followed ; and in the next session the Lords passed the measure for the re- 
peal of the duty without offering any further opposition. The death of Lord 
Palmerston, in 1865, called Lord Russell to the position of prime-minister, and 
made Mr. Gladstone leader of the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone’s mind 
had long been turning in the direction of an extension, or rather expansion, of 
the suffrage. It was assumed by everyone that Lord Russell. and Mr. Glad- 
stone being now at the head of affairs, a reform bill would be sure to come. It 
did come ; a very moderate and cautious bill, enlarging the area of the franchise 
in boroughs and counties. ‘The Conservative party opposed it, and were sup- 
ported in their opposition by a considerable section of the Liberals, who thought 
the measure was going too far on the road to universal suffrage and the rule of 
the democracy. ‘The bill was defeated, and the Liberal statesman went out of 
office (1866). Mr. Gladstone had carried his point, however, for when Mr. Dis- 
raeli came into office he saw that a reform bill was inevitable, and he prepared 
his party, or most of them, for the course which would have to be taken. In 
the very next session Mr. Disraeli introduced a reform bill of his own, which 
was enlarged and expanded until it became practically a measure of household 
suffrage for cities and boroughs. 

Somewhere about this time the attention of Mr. Gladstone began to be at- 
tracted to the condition of Ireland. The distressed and distracted state of Ire- 
land, the unceasing popular agitation and discontent, the Fenian insurrection, 
brought under England’s very eyes by the schemes for an attack on Chester Cas- 
tle—all these evidences of malady in Ireland’s system led Mr. Gladstone to the 
conviction that the time had come when statesmanship must seek through Par- 
liament for some process of remedy. Mr. Gladstone came after a while to the 
conclusion that the Protestant State Church in Ireland must be disestablished 
and disendowed, that the Irish land tenure system must be reformed, and that 
better provision must be made for the higher education of the Catholics of Ire- 
land. He made short work with the Irish State Church. He defeated the gov- 
ernment on a series of resolutions foreshadowing his policy ; the government ap- 
pealed to the country, the Liberals returned to power, and Mr. Gladstone became 
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prime minister (1868). In his first session of governmcnt he disestablished and 
disendowed the State Church in Ireland. In the next session he passed a meas- 
ure which for the first time recognized the right of the Irish tenant to the value 
of the improvements he had himself made at his own cost and labor. Never 
probably was there such a period of energetic reform in almost every direction as 
that which set in when Mr. Gladstone became prime-minister. For the first time 
in English history a system of national education was established. The Ballot 
Act was passed for the protection of voters. The system of purchase in the 
army was abolished by something, it must be owned, a little in the nature of a 
coup-d’état, Then Mr. Gladstone introduced a measure to improve the condition 
of university education in Ireland. This bill was intended almost altogether for 
the benefit of Insh Catholics ; but it did not go far enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of the Catholics, and in some of its provisions was declared incompatible 
with the principles of their Church. The Catholic members of the House of 
Commons voted against it, and with that help the Conservatives were able to 
throw out the bill (1873). Mr. Gladstone tendered his resignation of office. 
But Mr. Disraeli declined just then to take any responsibility, and Mr. Glad- 
stone had to remain at the head of affairs. The great wave of reforming energy 
had, however, subsided in the country. The period of reaction had come. The 
by-elections began to tell against the Liberals. Mr. Gladstone suddenly dissolved 
Parliament and appealed to the country, and the answer to his appeal was the 
election of a Conservative majority. Mr. Disraeli came back to power, and Mr, 
Gladstone retired from the leadership of the House of Commons (1874). 

For a while Mr. Gladstone occupied himself in literary and historical studies, 
and he published essays and pamphlets. But even in his literary career Mr. 
Gladstone would appear to have always kept glancing at the House of Commons, 
as Charles V. in his monastery kept his eyes on the world of politics outside: 
The atrocious conduct of the Turkish officials in Bulgaria aroused his generous 
anger, and he flung down his books and rushed out from his study to preach a 
crusade against the Ottoman power in Europe.- The waters rose and lifted him, 
whether he would or no, into power. The Parliament which had gone on from 
the spring of 1874 was dissolved in the spring of 1880, and the Liberals came in 
with an overwhelming majority. The period of reaction had gone, and the pe- 
riod of action was come again. Mr. Gladstone had to become prime-minister once 
more. His name was, to adopt the phraseology of continental politics, the only 
name that had come out of the voting urns. 

It was an unpropitious hour at which to return to office. There were troubles 
in Egypt; there was repending war in the Soudan and in South Africa. There 
was something very like an agrarian revolution going on in Ireland ; and the Home 
Rule party in the House of Commons was under new, resolute, and uncompromis- 
ing leadership. Mr. Gladstone succeeded, nevertheless, in carrying what might 
be called a vast scheme of parliamentary reform, a scheme which,.established 
something very near to universal suffrage, arranged the constituencies into pro- 
portionate divisions, extinguished several small boroughs, leaving their electors 
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to vote in their county division, and in general completed the work begun in 
1832, and carried further in 1867. It is to the credit of the Conservative party 
that after a while they co-operated cordially with Mr. Gladstone in his reforming 
work of 1885. This was a triumph for Mr. Gladstone of an entirely satisfactory 
character ; but he had sore trials to counterbalance it. He found himself drawn 
into a series of wars in North and South Africa; and he, whose generous 
sympathy had of late been so much given to Ireland, and who had introduced 
and carried another land bill for Ireland, found that in endeavoring to pass the 
measures of coercion, which the authorities in Dublin Castle deemed advisable, 
he had to encounter the fiercest opposition from the Irish members of Parliament 
and the vast bulk of the Irish population. That time must have been, for a man 
of Mr. Gladstone’s nature, a time of darkness and of pain. Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were assassinated in Dublin; General Gordon perished 
at Khartoum. In the end the Irish members coalesced with the Conservatives in 


‘a vote on a clause in the budget, and Mr. Gladstone’s government was defeated. 


Lord Salisbury came back into office, but not just then into power. He was in 
a most precarious position, depending on the course which might be taken by 
the Irish members. He was out of office in a few months, and then the general 
elections came on. These elections were to give the first opportunity to the 
newly made voters under Mr. Gladstone’s latest reform act ; and these voters sent 
him back into office and apparently into power once again. The use Mr. Glad. 
stone made of office and of power astonished his enemies, and startled and 
shocked not a few of his friends. His government had had, in the years between 
1881 and 1884, to fight a fierce battle against the policy of obstruction organized 
by Mr. Parnell, the leader of the Home Rule party. The obstruction wa: 
organized to prevent or delay the passing of coercion measures, and to force the 
attention of the British public to the claims of Ireland. The struggles that were 
carried on will be always memorable in the history of Parliament. The fiercest 
passions were aroused on both sides, and at one time Ireland seemed to have 
come to regard Mr. Gladstone as her worst enemy. Many a statesman in his 
place might have allowed himself to be governed by a feeling of disappointment 
and resentment. But when the elections under the new and extended Reform 
Bill were held, and the Irish Nationalist party came back 87 members out of 
the whole Irish representation of 103, Mr. Gladstone made up his mind that the 
voice of the Irish people was in favor of Home Rule, and he resolved to stake 
power and popularity on an acceptance of their demand. In March, 1886, he 
brought in a measure to give a statutory Parliament to Ireland. A sudden and 
serious split took place in his party; some of his most influential colleagues 
declared against him; the bill was rejected on the second reading, and Mr. Glad- 
stone appealed to the country, only to be defeated at the general elections. 
Opinion is still divided—may be divided forever—as to the wisdom of his 
policy ; but no impartial man can deny. him the credit of his sacrifice and the sin- 
cerity of his intentions. Then the Conservative party came back into office, and 
with the help of Liberals who had declined to follow Mr. Gladstone, came back 
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with a powerful majority, Mr. Gladstone leading the opposition. At the general 
election of 1892, his party, including both sections of Irish Nationalists, secured 
a majority of above forty over the combined Conservatives and Liberal Union- 
ists. Under his leadership a home-rule bill for Ireland was passed by the Com- 
mons in spite of the most bitter opposition. It was rejected almost unanimously 
by the House of Lords; and fora time it seemed probable that the Liberals would 
attack the very existence of that body. Perhaps this was Mr. Gladstone’s inten- 
tion for he introduced several popular radical bills. But time was beginning to 
tell upon the Grand Old Man; he was now eighty-four years old, and he felt 
himself unequal to the gigantic struggle. He resigned his offices and retired 
into private life in March, 1894. . 

Mr. Gladstone will find his fame as a statesman and an orator. We have taken 
little account here of his contributions to literature ; his Homeric studies, his vari- 
ous essays in political and literary, in ecclesiastical, and even theological, criticism. 
For another man these in themselves would have made a not inconsiderable repu- 


tation; but to the world they are interesting chiefly as illustrating a marvellous’ 


mental activity stretching itself out in every direction ; unresting in the best 
sense of the word ; incapable of settling down into even momentary idleness. “ Re- 
pos ailleurs” seems to have been the motto of Mr. Gladstone’s career—let rest 
come elsewhere—this is the world of activity and of labor. His work as a states- 
man has been almost unique; probably there is no other English minister who 
leaves behind him so long and so successful a record of practical legislation ; and, 
as we have seen, some of the best legislation accomplished by his political op- 
ponents was initiated by-him, was his own work taken out of his hands. As a 
parliamentary debater he never had a superior—it is doubtful whether he ever had 
an equal—in the whole of the political history of the British Empire. There have 
been, even in our time, orators who now and then shot their arrows higher; but 
so ready, so skilful, and so unerring an archer as he, taken all around, never drew 
bow on modern parliamentary battle-ground. Nature had given him an exquisite 
voice, sweet, powerful, easily penetrating, capable of filling without effort any pub- 
lic building however large, vibrating to every emotion. The incessant train- 
ing of the House of Commons turned nature’s gifts to’ their fullest account. 
f1e was almost too fluent; his eloquence sometimes carried him away on its im- 
passioned tide ; but his listeners were seldom inclined to find fault with this mag- 
nificent exuberance. We should be inclined to rank him as one of the greatest 
orators, and the very greatest debater, of the House of Commons, 
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PRINCE VON “BISMARCK * 


BY PRINCE OUTISKY 
(BORN 1815) 


HE “ aureole of unpopularity ” which 
de encircled Bismarck’s brow during 
four short years of inaugural premier- 
ship has, to all appearance, vanished 
under the influence of unbroken success, 
making room throughout the world for 
a confiding deference to his capacity and 
forethought, that every year seems to 
intensify. It is he, in the belief of most 
governments, who has preserved to them 
what never was more. indispensable for 
their very existence—peace in Europe. 
With supreme adroitness, he avoids en- 
tanglements for himself and his country, 
bears many an affront patiently before 
retorting, keeps up the appearance of a 
good understanding after its substance 
has long passed away, but, when fairly engaged in diplomatic contention, lays out 
his field in a manner that insures success. People agree, therefore, that it is best 
to take him as he is. And it is in the nature of man when he has once accorded 
that favor to a fellow-creature, to ‘‘take him as he is,” that he ends by liking 
him. Thus Bismarck, of all living men the most unlikely to succeed in the race 
after a world-wide popularity, is probably at this moment the best-liked man in 
either hemisphere. 

His own countrymen have shown a decided indisposition to admit him 
among their household gods. To them he was, from the commencement of his 
political career, the very embodiment of what had gradually become the most ob- 
jectionable type of Teuton existence—the unmitigated squireen or Junker, with 


* This sketch was written by Prince Outisky in 1885. The Emperor William I. died in March, 1888, and 
his son a few months later. The views of the young Emperor William I]., thus advanced to the throne, did 
not at all coincide with those of Bismarck, and he retired into private life in 1890. Four years later a some- 
what ostentatious reconciliation took place between him and the emperor; but Bismarck did not return to 
power, his great age perhaps incapacitating him for active work. 

As regards his early life, he was born at Schonhausen, April 1, 1815, educated at Gottingen, Berlin, and 
Griefswald, and at first entered the army. He became a member of the General Diet in 1847, was successively 
ambassador to Austria, Russia, and France, and in 1862 became Minister of the King’s House and Foreign 
Affairs in Prussia. - He was created a count in 1865; and in 1871, having achieved his great aim in the corona- 
tion of his king as Emperor of United Germany at Versailles, he became Chancellor of the Empire and Prince 
von Bismarck-Schénhausen. 
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his poverty and arrogance, with his hunger and thirst after position and good 
living, with his hatred for the upstart liberal burgher class. ‘Away with the 
cities! I hope I may yet live to see them levelled to the ground.” Is there not 
a ring of many centuries of social strife, so laboriously kept down by the reigning 
dynasty, in these stupendous words, which were pronounced by Bismarck in 
1847, when among the leaders of the conservatives in the first embryo parlia- 
ment of the Prussian monarchy? And if uncongenial to the generation of Prus- 
sians’' among whom he had grown up, how infinitely greater was the dislike 
against him of South Germans, more gifted, as a rule, by nature, to whom the 
name of Prussian is synonymous of all that is strait-laced and overweening and 
unnatural and—generally inconvenient. 

Little of that sentiment remains among the Germans of the present day. 
Such strangers as have had the opportunity of observing the attitude of the na- 
tion during the late celebration of his seventieth birthday, agree in declaring them 
to have been spontaneous, enthusiastic, and at times almost aggressive. Some 
tell us, to be sure, that the farther from Berlin the more gushing has been the 
ecstasy. The electors of Professor Virchow and of Herr Lowe, in whose elec- 
toral districts a torchlight procession on the eve of Bismarck’s birthday had to 
elbow its way through immense crowds, must have kept at home. The munic- 
ipality of Berlin, a model body of civic administrators, sent a birthday letter to 
their ‘“‘ honorary citizen,” but abstained, with proper self-respect, from tendering 
their congratulations through a deputation. No Berlin citizen of any impor- 
tance had a hand in the management of the procession. Yet, if thousands kept 
aloof, tens of thousands shared the national enthusiasm—students of universities 
chiefly, but older men too, even in distrustful, radical Berlin. And as for South 
Germany, where the gospel of protection seems, perhaps, to be more firmly be- 
lieved in than any other, we read of trains to Berlin taken by storm, banquets, 
processions, chorus-singing—of real, heartfelt, rapturous effervescence. 

There cannot be a shadow of doubt that, to numberless non-Prussians at any 
rate, the new era of German unity has brought a symbol of greatness not before 
known, and that they worship in Bismarck the hero who has given them a coun- 
try to love, who has delivered them from the pettiness and self-satisfaction of 
Philistinism. . 

Now, if this be so—if, indeed, the countries of the world at large, and Ger- 
many in particular, acknowledge him almost affectionately as the leading states- 
man of the day, would it not be an interesting study to examine the degree of 
merit due to him personally, the character of the present administration, and 
what lasting good or lasting evil may be expected from this new phase of Euro- 
pean politics? The subject, through its weight and its bulk alike, excludes full 
treatment within the limits of an essay. Nevertheless, since it intertwines itself 
with nearly every other question of moment, a few remarks by an outsider may 
be acceptable. 

None but the incorrigibly childish can be inclined to ascribe to good luck a 
prosperous Career extending over near twenty-three years, spent under the fiercest 
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glare of the world’s sunshine. No minister of any age was more bitterly assailed 
or opposed, even at the court of which he is now the acknowledged major domus 
in the manner of the Pepins and other Thum-Meiers of the Frankish monarchy. 
The king’s brother, Prince Charles, detested the innovator whose opinions on 
the necessity of Austria being removed from membership in a remodelled Ger- 
man confederation, had for years leaked out from the despatch-boxes of the 
Foreign Office. Even the Junkers, whose dauntless leader he had been before 
and atter the revolutionary events of 1848, shrank instinctively from a man who 
could not be credited with veneration for the Holy Alliance. It is remembered 
in Berlin that, on the nomination of one of them, well at court, a diplomatist of 
some standing, to the post of under-secretary of state for foreign affairs, the new 
member of the government confessed to his friends that he accepted the post 27 
spite of Bismarck’s “foreign” policy, and only in consideration of his contempt 
for parliamentarism. The queen, on the other hand, brought up in principles of 
constitutional government, and strongly attached to the English alliance, viewed 
with horror the bold pugilist who was daily assailing, not the persons only of the 
people's representatives, but some of the very foundations of every parliamentary 
edifice. Yet fiercer was the animosity shown him on every occasion by the 
Princess Royal of England, whose father had early taught her that a throne, to 
be safe, requires absolute solidity of institutions and agreement with the people, 
and who seriously trembled for the preservation of her children’s future. Her 
husband expressed himself forcibly on a public occasion against some reactionary 
measures of the government. As the court, so were the liberal parties, so the peo- 
ple in general. When a fanatic, of the name of Kohn, attempted Bismarck’s life 
in May, 1866, there were few persons who did not regret his failure. It may be 
said with truth that, for years, two men only understood a portion at least of his 
political views, and shared them. One was King William. Isolated as Herr 
von Bismarck was, he learned to rely implicitly on his sovereign’s faithfulness, 
and has had no reason to regret his trust; for the king, though greatly his in- 
ferior in intellect, and far from unblest with legitimist predilections, was as 
firmly convinced as his minister that the confederation of German states, and 
Prussia herself, might be swept away unless placed upon a new footing, in one 
of those tornadoes which used periodically to blow across the continent of 
Europe. Thus, the new departure was as much his own programme as Bis- 
marck’s, and although he started (in 1861) with a hankering after ‘ moral’ 
rather than material conquests, he gradually understood the necessity for war, 
and has of a certainty “taken kindly,” as the saying is, to material conquests ol 
no inconsiderable magnitude. 

None, even among Bismarck’s modern sycophants, would pretend that their 
hero was the inventor of German unity. Passionately, though not over-wisely, 
had that ideal been striven after and suffered for by the best patriots in various 
parts of Fatherland, their vision becoming hazy just as often as they attempted 
to combine two opposite claims, that of a national texture, and that of a headship 
of Austria, which is non-German in a majority of its subjects, and alien in nearly 
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all its interests. The Frankfort Parliament of 1848 marks the transition to a 
clear insight, inasmuch as its final performance, the constitution of 1849, placed 
the new crown on the King of Prussia’s head. When offered, it was haughtily 
declined under the applause of Bismarck and his friends. The king refused be- 
cause its origin lay in a popular assembly ; in Bismarck’s eyes its chief defect was 
that Prussia would be dictated to by the minor states. It was not until later, in 
1851, when appointed Prussian ambassador to the Germanic Diet, chiefly because 
of his defence of the Treaty of Olmiitz, which placed Prussia at the mercy of 
Austria, that he recognized the central point to be the necessity of thrusting 
Austria out of the confederation. It is proved now that he was sagacious 
enough also to perceive that such a wrench would not lead to a permanent 
estrangement, but that Austria, removed once and for all from her incubus- 
like and dog-in-the-manger position within the federate body, would become, 
in her own interest and that of European peace, New Germany’s permanent 
ally. 

These, then, became the two purposes of his active life ever since the day 
when, at the age of thirty-six, he obtained a share of the responsibility in the 
management of affairs as ambassador in Frankfort ; first, to transfer Awstrza to a 
position tn the East, and then to bestow upon the F atherland folztecal unzty un- 
der Prussia, the royal prerogative in the latter remaining uncurtarled, so far as 
circumstances would allow. Thirty-four years have now elapsed. His oppo- 
nents, in his own country or out of it, are at liberty to reiterate that he was born 
under a lucky star; that he merely took up the thread of German unification 
where the Frankfort Parliament of 1849 had let it drop; that anybody could 
have utilized such mighty armaments as those of Prussia with the same effect ; 
that, given total disregard of principle or moral obligations, the result, in the 
hands of any political gamester, must have been what it was. There is some- 
thing to be set against each of these. assertions. For it was not the goddess of 
Fortune which pursued Bismarck in the ungainly shape of his former friend, that 
spiteful Prince Gortschakoff. The Frankfort assembly had left the Austrian 
riddle unsolved, and apparently insoluble. There was no hand in the country 
firm or skilful enough, no brain sufficiently hard or enlightened as to the needs 
of the day—not the king’s, not Count Arnim’s, nor certainly that of any other 
known to his contemporaries. And finally, when a public man so deftly gauges 
the mental capacities or extent of power of his antagonists—such as Count Beust, 
or Napoleon, or Earl Russell—that he knows exactly how far he can step with 
safety ; then such a “ gamester,” however terrible the risks to which he may have 
exposed his country, is a Great man. Complete unity of aims throughout, power 
given to carry them out, a wonderful absence of very serious mistakes, and finally 
a life sufficiently prolonged to admit of retrospection ; in each of these respects 
the career of Bismarck resembles that of Mr. Disraeli. 

The oft-told story of his diplomatic adventures at Frankfort, at Vienna, at 
Petersburg, and at Paris, and still more of his rulership in Prussia since 1862, 
and in Germany since 1866, has been uniform under two aspects. First, as al- 
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ready mentioned, in the stern continuity of his purposes. And secondly, in the 
mistaken view entertained regarding him at each successive period of his public 
life. Passing under review the whole career of this political phenomenon, you 
naturally pause before its strangest and its most humorous feature, viz., that, al- 
though living under the closest inspection, he was misunderstood year after year. 
Who would, consequently, deny the possibility at least, of Bismarck’s being so 
misunderstood, by friend and foe, at this present moment ? 

While those despatches were written by him from Frankfort which Poschin- 
ger's researches have now exhumed, their writer was thought, by his partisans 
just as much as by his enemies, to be occupied solely with strengthening the 
‘solidarity of conservative interests” and the supremacy of Austria, or with 
spinning the rope of steel which was to strangle all parliaments in Germany. 
And yet we know positively at present that, with increasing vigor day by day, did 
he warn his government against the scarcely concealed intention of Austria to 
“aviltr la Prusse @abord et puts Canéantir” (Prince Schwartzenberg’s famous 
saying in 1851); we observe with surprise how quickly legitimist leanings dis- 
appear behind his own country’s interests ; we stand aghast at the iron sway ob- 
tained by so young a man over the self-conceit of a vacillating, yet dogmatic and 
wilful, king (Frederick William IV.). It was he whose advice, given in direct 
opposition to Bunsen’s, led to the refusal by Prussia of the Western alliance 
during the Crimean war. But he did not give this advice, as German liberals 
then believed, out of subservience to the autocrat of the North, whose assistance 
his party humbly solicited in order to exterminate liberalism. He persistently 
gave it to thwart Austria and to preserve Prussia (then in no brilliant military 
condition) from having to bear the brunt of Muscovite wrath, which he cun- 
ningly judged to be of more lasting importance in the coming struggles than the 
friendship of Western Europe. At a time when European politicians considered 
that he was the mouthpiece of schemers for a Russo-French alliance in his re-— 
peated and successful endeavors to gain Napoleon’s good-will, he was adroitly 
sounding the French emperor’s mind and character. He soon convinced him- 
self that it was shallow and fantastic, and he built upon this conviction one of 
the most hazardous designs which ever originated in a brain observant of realities 
—that identical design which eventually led Prussia, some years later, first to 
Schleswig and then to Sadowa, with the “ arbiter of Europe,” as Napoleon was 
then called, stolidly looking on! And what is one to say of the four years of 
parliamentary conflicts (1862 to 1866), during which no one doubted but that his 
object in life and his vazsonz a’étre consisted in a reinstatement of the Prussian 
king on the absolute throne of his ancestors—a reaction from all that was pro- 
gressive to the grossest abuses of despotism? All this time he was fighting a 
desperate battle against backstairs influences, which with true instinct were depre- 
cating and counteracting his schemes of aggrandizement and national reorganiza: 
tion. It is clear, on looking: back to that period which has left such indelible 
marks on the judgment of many well-meaning liberals, that his exaggerated tone 
of aggressive defence in the Prussian Landtag, the furious onslaught of his ha- 
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rangues, were intended to silence the tongues at court which denounced him as 
a demagogue and a radical. Paradoxical as it may sound, one may safely assert 
that nothing more effectually helped King William in his later foreign policy, 
than the opinion pervading all Europe in 1864 and 1866, that, having lost all hold 
upon the minds of his people, weakened and crippled in every sense of the word 
by Bismarckian folly, his Majesty could never strike a blow. 

There was peace and concord in Germany between 1866 and 1877. Without 
becoming a liberal, and while opposing every attempt to outstep certain limits, 
Bismarck created and rather enjoyed an alliance with the majority formed in his 
favor by the national liberals and a moderate section of the conservatives. The 
German Empire, proclaimed by the German sovereigns at Versailles in January, 
1871, was of his creation ; and while established upon somewhat novel principles 
of federation by a parliamentary statute, it looked to outsiders like a home for 
progress and liberty. There were dangers lurking, it is true, beneath many a 
provision of the new constitution, ‘such as the absence of an upper house, and the 
substitution in its stead of delegates from the separate governments, acting in 
each case according to instructions received, authorized to speak whenever they 
chose before the Reichstag, but deliberating separately and secretly both upon 
bills to propose, and upon replies to give to resolutions of the Reichstag. In 
fact, this Bundesrath, or federal council, represents the governing element under 
the emperor, with functions both administrative and legislative. By an artificial 
method of counting, Prussia, although she would command three-fifths of all the 
voters by virtue of her population, has less than one-third. Thus the possibility 
of an imbroglio between the governments is ever present, as well as that of a 
hasty vote in the popular assembly. 

It will never, probably, be quite understood why Prince Bismarck broke 
loose from a political alliance which, it would seem, had given no trouble what- 
ever. In foreign affairs the house, in its immense majority, abstained from even 
the faintest attempt at interference. As for patronage, it has been said that no 
appointment was ever solicited for anyone by a member of the liberal party. 
From ministerial down to menial posts no claim was raised, no request preferred. 
If the section of moderate conservatives above mentioned has furnished a few 
ambassadors like Prince Hohenlohe, Count Miinster, Baron Keudell, and Count 
Stolberg, that was by the chief’s free will. Why, then, it has been asked, a 
change so absolute as the one the world has witnessed, from the saying of the - 
chancellor in 1877, that his ideal was to have high financial duties on half a dozen 
objects and free trade on all others, to one of the most comprehensive tariffs 
in the world two years later? His own and his friends’ explanations are lament- 
ably deficient—‘ growing anzemia and impoverishment of the country,” “drown- 
ing of native industry by foreign manufacturers,” “corn, imported cheaper than 
produced,” and what not. The present writer, looking from afar, has always 
thought two motives to have been paramount in the chancellor's mind when he 
separated from the liberals and became, not a convinced, but a thorough-going 
protectionist. It is not said that these were his only motives. Chess-players 
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know that each important move affects not only the figures primarily attacked, 
but changes the whole texture of the play. 

First, then, and foremost, fresh sources of income were wanted to make the 
finances of the empire independent from the several exchequers of the states 
bound by statute to make up for any deficiency fro rata parte of their population. 
Two or three objects would have provided the needful, viz., spirits and beetroot 
sugar, and (with due caution) tobacco; or an “imperial” income tax, changing 
according to each year’s necessities; or both systems combined.- Tobacco, it is 
true, was tried, and the attempt failed. Spirits would bear almost any taxation, 
but the chancellor does not choose to tread upon the tender toe of the great 
owners of land who are potato-growers, and consequently distillers on a large 
scale. And another important class of agriculturists, the beetroot growers and 
sugar-producers, were not to be trifled with either. But how about direct taxa- 
tion, the manly sacrifice of free peoples, the plummet by which to sound the 
enlightenment of a nation? The chancellor instinctively felt, I believe, that 
there he would be going beyond his depth; that under such a régzme the free 
will of citizens must have the fullest swing; the “ prerogative” would suffer, if 
not immediately, yet as a necessary sequence. And so he deliberately abandoned 
free trade and espoused indirect taxation and protection. 

Success, let free traders say what they please on the subject, success has 
accompanied Bismarck’s genius on this novel field, as well as on the older fields 
where all mankind acknowledges his superiority. For the coffers of the empire 
are filling. A motley majority in the Reichstag not only accepts, but improves 
upon his protectionist demands. He has become the demigod of the bloated 
manufacturing, mining, and landlord interests throughout the country. He is 
now about to win the last of the great industries, and the one which withstood 
his blandishments the longest, viz., the trans-oceanic carrying trade. He is cred- 
ited with having improved the state of certain trades, even by such as know per- 
fectly well that, like the former depression, the present improvement in those 
has been universal. The whole country is becoming protectionist. All young 
men, even in Hamburg and Bremen, believe in protection as ‘‘the thing.” The 
Prussian landlord, whose soul was steeped in free trade so long as Prussia was 
a grain-exporting country, cherishes protectionist convictions now that she must 
largely import cereals. The bureaucrat who had never sworn by other economic 
lawgivers than Adam Smith and his followers, now accepts Professor Adolphus 
Waener’s ever-changing sophisms. And as for the south and the west of Ger- 
many, why, they adore the man who had fulfilled that dream of protection in 
which they, as disciples of Friedrich List, had grown up. _ It is true that all large 
cities, even there, are protesting against the lately imposed and quite lately in- 
creased duties upon cereals; but then, ‘“‘can any good thing come out of” large 
cities? Compared to the difficulties that impede the action of the free trade 
party in Germany, Mr. Bright’s and Mr. Cobden’s up-hill work sinks into insig- 
nificance. 

Nothing, to a beginner in the study of Bismarck’s character, would appear so 
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utterly puzzling as his demeanor toward the communists, socialists, or, as they 
call themselves in Germany, Social Democrats. One of his most trusted secre- 
taries is an old ally and correspondent of Herr Karl Marx, the high-priest of 
communism, who, toward the end of his London career, rode the whirlwind and 
directed the storm of German socialism. Bismarck himself confesses to having 
received in private audience Lassalle, one certainly of the most capable men 
of modern Germany, and to whom as its first author, a retrospective inquiry 
would trace back the present formidable, closely ruled organization of socialist 
operatives of Germany. The first minister of the Prussian crown was closeted 
once—people say more than once, but that does not matter—with the ablest sub- 
verter of the modern fabric of society. He found him ‘mighty pleasant to talk 
to.” He liked his predilection for a powerful supreme authority overawing the 
organized masses, though “ whether he did so in the interest of a dynasty of Las- 
salles or of Hlohenzollerns” seemed to Herr von Bismarck an open question. 
After Lassalle’s tragical death in 1864, we observe how the Prussian govern- 
ment, while watching with Argus-eyes every excess of speech among liberals, al- 
lowed his first successors, Schweizer and others, a vulgar set of demagogues, such 
license of bloody harangue as has of late years got Louise Michel into trouble in 
republican France. Then we hear of nothing as between Bismarck and the so- 
cialists for some years—the years I have described above as years of peace and con- 
cord in Germany—till suddenly, on the occasion of two attempts made in 1878, 
by Hédel and by Nobiling against the emperor’s life, he came down upon that 
sect as with a sledge-hammer. His famous anti-socialist bill was at first re- 
jected. It passed into law only after a dissolution, the electors having in their 
affectionate pity for the wounded emperor unequivocally given their verdict in 
favor of suppression. It has since been reaccepted three times by an unwilling 
house, and with exertions of the same man who had fostered and protected the 
beginnings of socialism, and who had the watchword given out at the last gen- 
eral elections in 1884, that “ His Serene Highness the Chancellor would prefer 
the sight of ten Social-Democrats to that of one Liberal (Deutsch-Freisinige.)” 
Now, what is the clew to this comedy of errors? No mere waywardness or 
perversity of character, but some powerful bias and a first-cousinship in principle 
must account for one of the strangest anomalies in modern history. Perhaps the 
following consideration will render both the “bias” and the ‘“ first-cousinship ” 
at least intelligible. Prince Bismarck is a good hater. Now, if he has any one 
antipathy stronger than another, and that through life, it is that against the 
burgher class, the reverse of aristocrats, the born liberals, townsmen mostly yet 
not exclusively—the “ bourgeois,” as the French call them (although, if I err not, 
the exact counterpart to the ‘‘ bourgeois” species is not found on German soil), 
a law-abiding set, independent of government, paying their taxes, and thoroughly 
happy. When they, through their representatives,-bade him defiance in 1862 to 
1865, and thwarted his measures of coercion, his inmost soul cried, Acheronta 
movebo / He sent for Lassalle, he paid his successors’ debts, and generally as- 
sisted the sect. So much for the “bias.” And now for the “ first-cousinship.” 
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No student of history will deny that despotism, whenever it -has arisen, or been 
preserved in highly civilized communities, will extend more of a fatherly care to 
the masses than liberalism. This cannot be otherwise; for liberalism sets it- 
self to educate the masses to self-responsibility, and each individual to thrift and 
self-reliance. The sight of an able-bodied beggar is, to a genuine liberal, 

source of anger first, and only on further contemplation, of pity. He will exert 
all his energies to remove every obstacle from out of the way of his poorer 
brethren ; he will preach wise economy, and facilitate it by personal sacrifices 
and legislative inducements ; but he will not tempt the government of his coun- 
try to act as a second providence for the operative classes. Quite the reverse is 
Bismarck’s opinion. According to him, the state should exercise “ practical 
Christianity.” With Titanic resolution to drive out Satan through Beelzebub, he 
does not shrink from acknowledging and proclaiming the “right of labor.” 

There is probably nothing left to say ee your lips have spoken these unholy, 
blood-stained words. — If there was, he would be the man to say it rather than al- 
low himself to be outbid by mob-leaders of the socialistic feather. Dvyozt au tra- 
vad, forsooth! The phrase has cost thousands their lives in the Parisian carnage 


of June, 1848. In the mouth of Karl Marx and other outspoken champions of 


his cause, it means absorption by the state of all the sources of labor, such as 
land and factories, because by such absorption only can the state insure work 
for the unemployed. In the mouth of Bismarck it means a lesser thing, of 
course, in extent, but not in its essence. As chief minister of Prussia he has 
ably brought about the purchase of nearly all lines of railway within that mon- 
archy. As chancellor of the empire he has tried his very best to. obtain a monop- 


oly on tobacco. All accident insurance companies have already been ruined and 


their place taken, so far as accidents to factory-hands, etc., are concerned, by an 
imperial office. His mighty hand is stretched out already to suppress and ab- 
sorb all other insurances. The kingdom of the Incas, in ancient Peru, as de- 
scribed in Prescott’s volumes, has probably not done more work for its subjects 
than Bismarck’s ideal of a German empire would do for its inhabitants. With 
every species of occupation or enterprise managed directly by government, why 
should the ruler of an empire, or of a socialist republic, hesitate about proclaim- 
ing aright to labor? A critic might object that its proclamation by Bismarck, 
in 1884, was premature, inasmuch as he had failed in carrying his Monopoly bill, 
and could not be certain of success regarding other state encroachments. 
Granted. But a “ first-cousinship ” between his views on social reform and those 
of Messrs. Bebel and Liebknecht, is an actuality of modern Germany, and should 
be seen to by those who desire this central power of Europe to remain exempt 
from a social revolution. Cursory as this review of Bismarck’s past life and pres- 
ent policy has of necessity been, some indulgent reader may perhaps bestow upon 
me—besides his thanks for having withstood the temptation to quote the pithy, 
and at times impassioned, utterances of the wittiest man in power of the present 
day—yjust enough of his confidence to believe that I have suppressed no trait of 
importance. 
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However, since’ there is one thing more important still than a great man, 
namely his country, let us not dismiss the interesting subject of this retrospect 
without inquiring what that country has gained and what lost through his agency. 
Germany possesses a federation, not constructed after any existing pattern, not 
made to please any theory, not the object of anybody’s very passionate admira- 
tion, but accepted in order to alter as little as possible the accustomed territorial 
and political arrangements. In one sense it has no army, for the Prussian and the 
Bavarian armies, although the empire bears the cost, still exist. In one sense it 
possesses not the indirect taxation, for the individual states do the collecting of 
custom-house duties, etc. In one sense it has scarcely any organs of administration, 
for the whole internal government, the schools, courts of law, and police, all be- 
long to the single states ; and foreign affairs, the navy, the post-office, and rail- 
ways in Alsace, are the only fields of imperial direct administration. Yet, what it 
has is valuable enough. The empire rules the army and can legislate over and 
control a prodigious amount of national subjects. Its foreign policy is one. The 
military command is one. Certain specified sources of revenue are the empire’s, 
Patriotic aspirations are fulfilled. The individual sovereigns in Germany possess 
a guarantee of their status, the operative classes an opportunity for organization 
and improvement on a large scale. Monarchical feeling has gained in depth, 
both generally and with personal reference to the emperor and to the crown 
prince, both ‘‘representative men” in the best sense of the word, and the crown 
prince, the most lovable man of his day. 

Another salutary constitutional reform—not of Bismarck’s making, for he 
gave his consent unwillingly and not without first having marred its beauty, but 
yet an effect of his great deeds—is the Prussian ‘“‘ Kreis” and ‘ Provinzial-Ord- 
nung,” first introduced in 1874. No more logical deduction was possible than 
this commencement of decentralization within the Prussian monarchy. Before 
that date provincial diets had existed for fifty years, and a kind of assembly had 
also managed certain affairs for the Kreis, an administrative unit smaller than an 
English county, and averaging about one hundred thousand inhabitants. In the 
same proportion as German unity made progress, it was believed that self-govern- 
ment ought to become more extensively introduced, and the ‘“ tendency of the 
blood toward the head” or capital, be obviated. The example of home rule pre- 
sented by the “Kreis” and the provinces of Prussia since this reform, is not as- 
suredly of a nature to frighten weak nerves. But much money is now usefully 
spent within and by the provinces independently of any decree from a central au- 
thority ; and as regards willingness to work on provincial and (so to say) county 
boards, it is said to be beyond all praise. An English public man of high standing 
assured me, some years ago, that these Prussian beginnings of home rule had at- 
tracted the serious notice of Mr. Gladstone. I do not wonder at it. 

Another permanent good for which Germany seems indebted to Bismarck, 
and the last I will mention, is of quite modern date—I mean his colonial policy. 
Individual Germans have, at all times and in immense numbers, found their way. 
across the sea. On the Baltic and North Sea coast, German ports, though few 
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in number, yet command a very large trade. Next to the English, German trad- 
ers form the most numerous community in every place, however remote, where 
business of any kind can be transacted. But to convert the inland Philistines— 
that vast majority of Germans who have never sniffed sea-air—into enthusiasts 
for a colonial empire required all Bismarck’s ability and prestige. No doubt he 
descried in the movement a chance for a diversion of the public mind from ob- 
noxious topics. It was useful to him to produce an impression as if the export 
trade, stagnating as it must under the baneful effects of modern protection, could 
rally under the influence of colonial enterprise. These considerations would not, 
however, suffice to explain his long-considered, cautious proceedings in this mat- 
ter. To comprehend his motives fully, it will be necessary to admit that his pre- 
scient mind would consider the time, apparently not very far distant, when what 
are now styled Great Powers will be dwindling fast by the side of such gigantic 
empires as seem intent upon dividing the earth’s surface between them, like Eng- 
land with her colonial possessions, ano Russia. The effect upon this country, its 
foreign policy, and the very character of its inhabitants, would be alike cramping, 
unless a way for expansion was opened for each. When the political schemes of 
a considerable man are subjects of speculation, it is wiser to guess at something 
exalted if you wish to come near the truth. So probably in this case. No doubt 
he, too, has foreseen the reaction which, at no very remote period of German his- 
tory, will gain a mastery over people’s minds, when failures and disappointments 
begin to crowd around each of the present equatorial enterprises. But he believes 
in his countrymen’s capacity to overcome failure and disappointment without re- 
course to costly warlike expeditions, for which Germany is unfitted by her insti- 
tution of universal and short military service. 
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By THOMAS DAVIDSON 
(1846-1891) 


HARLES STEWART PARNELL, the Irish politician, was born at Avon- 
} dale, in County Wicklow, June 28, 1846. His father belonged to 
an old Cheshire family, which purchased an estate in Ireland under 
Charles II., and from which had sprung Thomas Parnell, the poet, 
and Sir Henry Brooke Parnell, created Baron Congleton in 1841. 
His great-grandfather was that Sir John Parnell who was long Chancellor of the 
Irish exoneduce and an active supporter of Grattan in his strugele against the 
Union; his grandfather, William Parnell, sat for County Wicklow, and published 
in 1819 a foolish’ political novel, anything but Irish in sentiment ; his mother, 
Delia Tudor Stewart, was daughter of Admiral Charles Stewart, of the United 
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States Navy. He was educated at Yeovil and elsewhere in England under pri- 
vate masters, and was for some time a member of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, but took no degree. In 1874 he became High Sheriff of County Wick- 
low ; next year he contested County Dublin without success, but in April, 1875, 
was returned as an avowed Home Ruler for County Meath. 

He attached himself to Joseph Biggar, the member for Cavan, who was the 
first to discover the value of de ene epbetnenon in parliamentary tactics, and 
during 1877 and 1878 he gained great popularity in Ireland by his audacity in 
the use of the new engine. There were many scenes of violence and excitement, 
and the new horror of all-night sittings became familiar to the House of Com- 
mons. Throughout the Ae Pamell showed equal audacity and coolness, 
and acquired a masterly lene wikileg of perliamentary forms. Mr. Butt, the Irish 
leader, disapproved of this development of the acfzve or obstructive policy, but 
his influence quickly gave way before Parnell’s, and in May, 1879, he died. The 
year before, Parnell had been elected president of the English Home Rule Asso- 
ciation. He now threw himself with energy into agrarian agitation, gave it its 
watchword: ‘“ Keep a firm grip of your homesteads,” at Westport in June, and 
in October was elected president of the Irish National Land League, which had 
been founded by Michael Davitt. | 

Mr. Parnell next visited the United States to raise fants for the cause, was 
allowed, like Lafayette and Kossuth, to address Congress itself, and carried home 
470,000. At the general election of 1880 he was returned for the counties of 
Meath and Mayo and for the city of Cork, and chose to sit for the last. He was 
now formally elected chairman of the Irish parliamentary party by twenty-three 
votes over eighteen for Mr. Shaw. Meantime the agrarian agitation grew, and 
in a speech at Ennis, September 19, 1880, he formulated the method of boycot- 
ting as an engine for punishing an unpopular individual.. Mr. Gladstone’s gov- 
ernment now came to the conclusion that the objects of the Land League were 
contrary to the law, and in December put Parnell and several other members of 
the executive on trial, but the jury finally failed to agree. Next session the gov- 
ernment brought in a Coercion Bill, which Mr. Parnell opposed vigorously. In 
the course of the str uggle he was ejected from the House, after a stormy scene, 
together with thirty- a of his followers, February 3, 1881. Mr. Gladstone next 
carried his famous Land Bill, but this Parnell refused to accept as a final settle- 
ment until the result of certain test cases before the new Land Court was seen. 
On October 13th, Mr. Gladstone sent him to Kilmainham Jail, and there he lay 
till released on May 2, 1882, after some private negotiations with the government 
conducted through the medium of Captain O’Shea. Mr. Forster resigned the 
Irish secretaryship in consequence of the release, and next followed the terrible 
tragedy of Phoenix Park, of which Parnell, in his place in the House of Com- 
mons, expressed his detestation. 

The Crimes Act was now hurried through Parliament ‘in spite of the stren- 
uous opposition of the Irish party. "Wifeady the Land League had been pro- 
claimed as an illegal association after the issue,of the “ No Rent ” manifesto, but 
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early in 1884 the Nationalists succeeded in reviving it under the name of the 
National League, and Mr. Parnell was elected its president. The year before 
the sum of £35,000, mostly raised in America, had been presented to him by 
his admirers. After an unsuccessful attempt to make terms with the Conserv- 
atives, in the course of which he had a famous interview with Lord Carnar- 
von, the viceroy, Parnell flung his vote—now eighty-six strong since the lower- 
ing of the franchise—into the Liberal scale and so brought about the fall of the 
short-lived first Salisbury government. Mr. Parnell nominated the greater num- 
ber of Nationalist candidates for the Irish constituencies, and the firm hand 
with which he controlled his party was seen in the promptitude with which he 
crushed a revolt of Healy and Biggar against his nomination of Captain O’Shea 
for Galway. 

Mr. Gladstone’s views on the question of Home Rule had by this time under- 
gone a complete change, and accordingly he introduced a Home Rule Bill, 
which was defeated owing to the defection of a large number of Liberal mem- 
bers headed by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. The consequent appeal 
to the country (July, 1886) gave Lord Salisbury a Unionist majority of over a 
hundred votes, and threw Parnell into a close alliance with Mr. Gladstone and 
the portion of the Liberal party that adhered to him. It was at this period that 
the Zzmes newspaper published its series of articles entitled ‘“ Parnellism and 
Crime "—a tremendous indictment against the chief Nationalist leaders, the most 
startling point in which was a series of letters published in fac-simile, one, signed 
by Parnell, expressing approval of Mr. Burke’s murder. After an elaborate trial 
(extending to one hundred and twenty-eight days), the most sensational event in 
which was the breakdown under cross-examination, and the flight and suicide at 
Madrid, of Pigott, the wretched Irishman who had imposed upon the 727zes with 
forgeries, Mr. Parnell was formally cleared of the charge of having been person- 
ally guilty of organizing outrages, but his party were declared to have been guilty 
of incitements to intimidation, out of which had grown crimes which they had 
failed to denounce. Parnell now began an action against the Zves, which was 
quickly compromised by a payment of £5,000. 

The “ uncrowned king” of Ireland had now reached the summit of his power 
—the height of the wave was marked by the presentation of the freedom of 
Edinburgh, July 30, r889, and the banquet given him on his forty-fourth birth- 
day. But his fall in public esteem was quickly to follow. A few months later 
his frequent mysterious absences from his parliamentary duties were explained 
by his appearance, or rather his non-appearance, as co-respondent in a divorce 
case brought by Captain O’Shea against his wife. After formal evidence was 
given by the petitioner, the usual decree was granted with costs against Parnell 
(November 17, 1890). 

The Gladstonian party in England now demanded his retirement from the 
leadership of the cause, and Mr. Gladstone informed the Irish members that 
they must make their choice between Parnell and himself. They met and reap- 
pointed him their chairman, expecting, as the majority explained later, that after 
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this recognition of his past services he would voluntarily retire, at least for a time. 
But they had not calculated upon the characteristic obstinacy of his nature, and 
quickly found that their leader had no mind to efface himself. After some days 
of profitless and heated wrangling, the majority ended the discussion by leaving. 
the room and electing Justin McCarthy as their chairman. Parnell, with the 
shattered remnants of his party, now carried the warfare into Ireland, where his 
condemnation by the Irish bishops and the emphatic defeat of his nominees for 
North Kilkenny and North Sligo showed that a large number of his fellow- 
countrymen shared the judgment of his conduct pronounced by Mr. Gladstone 
and the party in England. The career of the man who had forced the issue of 
Irish Home Rule upon the English people, and made it the great question of the 
day, was drawing rapidly to its close. He died October 6, 1891. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON®* : 


BY ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS 


(BORN 1833 


\ 7 le is Francis Galton, the 

\ - apostle of heredity, who 
\ makes the broad statement 
that a man’s natural abilities 
are derived from inheritance, 
and that each generation of 
men has enormous power 
over the natural gifts of those 
that follow. Without enter- 
ing upon a discussion of this 
theory, it may be said that 
there is no better example, in 
all Mr. Galton’s long list of 
inheritors, than that of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the twenty- 
third president of the United 
States. oa Or, Seven: ifethag 
genealogical record be not ac- 
cepted that traces his line of 
ancestry back to two such not- 
able progenitors as Thomas 
Harrison, of Staffordshire, most uncompromising of English patriots, falsely 
called ‘‘the regicide,” and Ma-ta-oka, better known as Pocahontas, most famous 
of Indian women, the law of heredity is amply proven in the progression of 
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acknowledged “forebears,” in which occur two such notable Americans as 
Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, signer of the Declaration of Independence, and 
William Henry Harrison, ninth President of the United States, forever famous 
under his popular sobriquet of ‘ Tippecanoe.” 

Benjamin Harrison, great-grandson of Benjamin Harrison, “the signer,” 
and grandson of William Henry Harrison, the president, was born in his grand- 
father’s house at North Bend, in Hamilton County, O,, on August 20, 1833. 
His father was John Scott Harrison; his mother was Elizabeth Irwin. John 
Scott Harrison was the third son of President William Henry Harrison, and, 
though unambitious of political honors and of public life, was twice elected to 
Congress, and, in 1861, declined the nomination for licutenant-governor of Ohio. 
Elizabeth Irwin, his second wife and the mother of the future president, was a 
woman of gentle ways, firm principles, and unostentatious piety, a typical western 
‘“‘house-mother,” as the Germans use the word, one of those self-sacrificing 
American women from whose homely firesides have sprung a race of American 
workers and leaders. ) 

The Ohio farm to which Benjamin Harrison came as the second son in 
the year 1833, and on which he had his “bringing-up,” was part of the great 
tract known as “the Symmes purchase,” a reminder of pioneering days in “ the 
Ohio country,” when Judge John Cleve Symmes, the father-in-law of President 
William Henry Harrison, purchased a vast section of western land, embracing 
the five present counties of Southern Ohio and extending along the Ohio River, 
twenty miles above and twenty miles below the site of the city of Cincinnati, and 
comprising two million acres. 

The Harrison farm was in the lower portion of the famous Symmes pur-: 
chase; five miles below the town of North Bend and at the junction of the 
Miami and Ohio Rivers, lay the five hundred acres that John Scott Harrison 
received from his famous father. On this farm, known as “ Point Farm,” he 
lived and died, unambitious, save for his boys, and so ready to “accommodate” 
his friends that he was, before the close of life, brought to distress and debt by 
too frequent endorsement of unreliable “ paper.” 

Benjamin Harrison received the education his father was determined he 
should have—no matter how pinching the times that came to that Ohio farm— 
first, in the old “cabin school” on the farm, and later at a preparatory ‘“‘academy ” 
known as Farmer’s College, near Cincinnati, from which, when he was seven- 
teen years of age, he entered the junior class of Miami University, in the village 
of Oxford, O. As a boy he was ambitious and studious, graduating from 
Miami University number four in a class of sixteen, and known to his associates 
as industrious and companionable, a ready and fluent speaker, an “ unpreten- 
tious but courageous” student, excelling in history and political economy. He 
was prominent, too, in college sports and in the social life of the little university 
town, where his slight physique and almost girlish appearance were offset by a 
ready wit, a manly spirit, and those traits of character that make a young man at- 
tractive and popular. 
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He had been in college but a few months when he fell in love and, before he 
had entered the senior class, was engaged to marry Caroline Lavinia Scott, the 
daughter of the principal of the Academy for Young Ladies in that same village 
of Oxford. 

Graduating from college in June, 1852, Benjamin Harrison found his father 
deeply embarrassed, and the original farm of five hundred acres largely reduced 
in extent and heavily mortgaged. The father had strained every nerve to edu- 
cate the son, and now the boy was to make his own start in life, dependent upon 
his own unaided exertions. He wasted no time, and, as the first step, after de- 
termining upon the law as his profession and serving a short apprenticeship as 
law student in. the Cincinnati office of Storer & Gwynne, he married Miss 
Scott in October, 1853, and speedily set up a home of his own. Mrs. Harrison 
proved herself a true helpmeet and a noble woman, and her death in 1892, after 
nearly forty years of married life, was a deep blow to her husband, but has left 
her name a gracious and enduring memory in American public life. 

Upon his admission to the bar Benjamin Harrison removed to Indianapolis 
in March, 1854, and that enterprising western capital has ever since been his 
home. He had inherited from an aunt a small plot of ground in Cincinnati. 
Upon this, as security, he raised the sum of $800, and with this as capital the 
young husband and wife began life in Indianapolis. 

Benjamin Harrison was, at this time, twenty-one—a pleasant-faced, light- 
haired, boyish-looking young man, poor but ambitious, modest but independent, 
ready in speech, methodical in manner, with a sympathetic voice and an aptitude 
for the details of his profession, that soon secured for him recognition and stand- 
ing, not because he was a grandson of President William Henry Harrison, but 
because he was an able, promising, hard-working, and conscientious young 
lawyer—in fact, bound to “turn out,” what is called in the vernacular of the 
West, ‘‘a swinge cat.” 

In 1855 he became law-partner with William Wallace, later clerk of Marion 
County, and in 1860 he joined the firm of Fishback & Harrison, which became, 
in 1865, Porter, Harrison & Fishback ; in 1871, Porter, Harrison & Hines; and, 
in 1883, Harrison, Miller & Elam. Mr. Miller, upon the election of President 
Harrison, joined his cabinet as attorney-general. 

Benjamin Harrison first entered public life. in 1854, as crier of the Federal 
court at a salary of two dollars and a half a day. In 1860 he was elected re- 
porter of the Supreme Court, for which post he had been nominated by the 
Republican State Convention. In 1876 he was defeated, by a small plurality, 
in the election for governor of Indiana; in 1878 he was chairman of the Repub- 
lican State convention ; in 1879 he was appointed by President Hayes as one 
of the Mississippi River commission; in 1880 he was one of the Indiana dele- 
gates to the National Republican Convention, and stood steadfast for the candi- 
dacy of Blaine to the end; in January, 1881, he was elected United States Sen- 
ator for six years, and in 1888 he was elected President of the United States by 
a majority of sixty-five electoral votes. 
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It was while he was filling his first elective office as reporter of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, that the Civil War broke out. Benjamin Harrison took de- 
cided ground on public matters and national questions. His father was a Demo- 
crat—but one who, when the test hour came, was, as he stated in declining the 
Democratic nomination for heutenant-governor of Indiana in 1861, “for the 
Union before peace, for | know without union we can have no peace.” But 
while John Scott Harrison was first a Jacksonian and then a war Democrat, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, his son, was from the first an ardent and emphatic Republican. 
As such he received his first public office at the hands of the people and, as such, 
when the critical moment came, he supported the Government unequivocally and 
with enthusiasm. When the call to arms came his zest for the daily routine was 
gone, he chafed under the restraint he placed upon himself, and, before long, as 
the logical consequence, he was in the army, following the flag. 

The story of his enlistment is as dramatic as it is simple. It was after the bat- 
tle of Pittsburgh Landing, in 1862, and the failure of the North to properly follow 
up the fruits of that great victory, that Mr, Harrison appeared in the office of 
Oliver P. Morton, Indiana’s famous “ War Governor.” The governor was pacing 
his room gloomily and expressed himself as discouraged at the outlook. More 
troops were needed, and yet enlistments, he complained, were slow : people fol- 
lowed their private interests and the country was in danger. ‘‘ What can I do to 
arouse men to the necessity of the hour?” he asked. The question was direct, 
and Harrison’s reply was equally direct. ‘ Governor,” he said, “if I can be of 
service I will go.” And he did go. Leaving the governor’s office, he purchased 
a “soldier cap,” engaged a drummer and fifer, flung a flag out of his office win- 
dow, and began recruiting for his new regiment. Recruits appeared speedily 
when it was known that ‘“ Ben Harrison” was to lead them. Harrison himself 
hired a Chicago drill-master to teach the regiment tactics, and worked night and 
day to fill up his ranks. In a month the ranks were filled ; and, in August, 1862, 
the newly raised Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, Colonel Benjamin 
Harrison commanding, was hurried to the front and faced the enemy’ before 
Nashville. 

The colonel of the Seventieth was a fighter from the start. It was never ‘go 
ahead, men!” with him; it was always ‘““come on, boys!” and,.as a result the 
“boys” all swore by “ Little Ben,” as they called their colonel, and followed 
wherever he led. It was thus that, at the head of the Seventieth Indiana, he 
charged the Confederate ranks at Resaca, was himself the first to scale the 
bloody parapet, and pluckily held the redoubt until relieved. It was thus that 
at Cassville and New Hope Church, at Gilgal Church, Kulps Hill, and Kenesaw, 
“the fight above the clouds,” that he led the “boys” to battle, and, as part of 
Sherman’s victorious army, in the Atlanta campaign, held the field so bravely 
against Flood’s army, at Peach Tree Creek, that he won the day and his promo- 
tion, being brevetted for his gallantry, brigadier-general. ‘On every field,” 
said General Joseph Hooker, in recommending this promotion, “when collision 
came, Colonel Harrison’s command vindicated his wisdom as much as his valor.” 

26 
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The war over, General Harrison returned to his home and his law practice in 
Indianapolis, and speedily became one of the leaders in politics and public opin- 
ion, in his State.. As a member of the National Republican Conventions of 
1880 and 1884, his ability and good judgment were recognized by his fellow-Re- 
publicans, while his record as a senator was consistent and conservative, patriotic 
and strong. So it is not to be wondered at that, at the Chicago Convention of 
1888, out of the fourteen candidates first ballotted for, Benjamin Harrison's 
name speedily came to the front, and on the eighth ballot he secured the nomina- 
tion of the Republican party for President of the United States. In the presi- 
dential election in November following, Harrison was elected, carrying every 
Northern State, except New Jersey and Connecticut, and receiving 233 electoral 
votes against 168 for Grover Cleveland, his Democratic opponent. 

President Harrison was inaugurated on Monday, March 4, 1889, with the usual 

civic display, and delivered his inaugural in the midst of a rain-storm, standing on 
the eastern portico of the Capitol. In his address he upheld the principles of 
protection for native industries and the reform of the civil service ; he approved 
of the augmentation of the navy, and suggested restriction of immigration, steam- 
ship subsidies, and a reform of the electoral laws. His administration was marked 
by no great measures, and was called to face no great crisis. It was able, patri- 
otic, and American. Such, indeed, had been his record from his entrance into 
public life. He was, distinctively, an American and a believer in America’s 
“manifest Berar: ” His devotion to this idea marks all his public utterances. 
“Tam,” he said, ‘‘a thorough believer in the American test of character. 
He will not build high who does not build for himself. I believe in the Ammer 
can opportunity which puts the starry sky above every boy’s head, and sets his 
foot upon a ladder which he may climb until his strength gives out.” From 
youth he had been an ardent protectionist, and his favorite theo “The Ameri- 
can market for the American workman,” secured him a wide popular following. 
The famous McKinley Bill of 1890, which decreed a new tariff schedule and 
stirred up wide-spread controversy, was at once the most notable political meas- 
ure of his administration and, to a certain extent, the chief factor in his defeat at 
the polls in the presidential election of 1892. 

During his term of office he visited the northern, southern, eastern, and west- 
ern portions of the United States, his Pacific tour comprising the task of travel- 
ling ten thousand miles, and, within the limit of thirty days, delivering one hun- 
dred and forty impromptu addresses. His felicity and readiness as an impromptu 
speaker are indeed almost phenomenal. He is always ready, never labored, 
always interesting, versatile, patriotic, and tolerant. He seldom repeats himself, 
though speaking half a dozen times in a day, and he never talks over the heads 
of his hearers. It is as a practical and popular speech-maker that Benjamin Har- 
rison, has been enabled to exert a peculiar and lasting influence as an American 
executive and public man. 

At the Republican National Conyention of 1892, held at Minneapolis, on 
June 7th, Benjamin Harrison was renomihated for the presidency, on the sey- 
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enth ballot. But at the presidential election in November following he was de- 
feated by his former opponent, ex-President Grover Cleveland, by a majority of 
132 in the electoral vote. 

Benjamin Harrison’s training and experience have all been legal, but, more 
than that, he is a natural lawyer, “quick of comprehension and broad of judgement. 
He is a natural analyzer, too, and while always logical, is straightforward, simple, 
and easily understood. These natural gifts made him a careful, conservativ e, and 
wise executive, and his record as Rader of the United States is one which, as 
time softens the asperities of political dispute and the extravagance of political 
factions, every American will contemplate with satisfaction and point to with 
pride, as able, practical, statesmanlike, and American. 
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CROMER CVEVEITAN Ds 


By CLARENCE COOK 
(BORN 1837 


HE history of our country discovers so many 
AP instances of men who have risen from hum- 
ble beginnings to posts of honor and influence by 
their own energy, industry, and steadiness of pur- 
pose, that a fresh illustration, while always sure 
of sympathy, no longer causes Surprise, But one 
element of interest alw ays remains: the variety 
‘of character which makes each new arrival at the 
goal an illustration of human capacity different 
from all that have preceded it. As no two men 
are alike, and as the conditions of life are inf- 
nitely various, the outcome of character and dispo- 
sition, as affected by circumstances, will also be infinitely varied ; and the discov- 
ery that every human experience puts the possibilities of life in a new light, 
makes, perhaps, the greatest charm of biography. 

The life of eer Cleveland is one that has appealed by its lessons to a large 
body of his countrymen, without distinction of party, for the plain reason that fe 
is not removed from the mass of men by the possession of extraordinary facul- 
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ties. He has no genius, unless we accept Goethe's dictum that genius is only 
the capacity for hard work ; he has no ornamental accomplishments ; in social 
intercourse he does not shine by wit, nor charm by humor, and we have too 
often to regret that tact seems to have been wanting among his natal gifts. In 
these respects he is himself one of the “ plain people ” in whom he seems always 
to be interested, and’ whose welfare he has always in view; and as the plain peo- 
ple, fortunately, make up the bulk of the world, the example of one of our own 
number rising, unaided by friends or fortune, to so high a position, has in it a 
great encouragement. In spite of political differences, which, after all, are largely 
fostered by politicians for their own advantage, the people at large are quick to 
recognize the sterling qualities of honesty, industry, and plain-dealing, and it is 
by these qualities that Mr. Cleveland’s career has been determined. 

Although we ‘Americans have—rather ostentatiously, it must be confessed— 
declared our indifference to ancestry ; that . 


“ Our boast is not, that we deduce our birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; ”’ 


yet we all have an innate conviction that there is something pleasant in know- 
ing that we come of good stock; and indeed it would be strange if we valued 
that recommendation little for ourselves, as human beings, which we prize so 
much in the animals that serve us. And so, AGAR it has been left for 
others to make the discovery, the fact is not without interest that the American 
branch of the family to which the president belongs, runs back to 1635, when 
Moses Cleaveland came to Massachusetts from Ipswich, in Suffolk County, Eng- 
land. The spelling Cleaveland is still retained by some of the collateral branches 
of the family on this side the water, but the form Cleveland was in common use 
in England, and it was so that John Cleveland, the Royalist poet, wrote the 
name. It may be said, in passing, that it would not be without interest to dis- 
cover, if possible, if there were any connection between the family of John 
Cleveland and that of Grover Cleveland’s English ancestors, for the resemblance 
between the characters of the two men is striking, and as honorable as it is. strik- 
ing. As we read John Cleveland’s appeals to Cromwell for freedom and immu- 
nity after the death of the king, to whose cause the poet had so devotedly adhered 
until that cause was hopelessly lost, we seem to hear the prophecy of that bold- 
ness, that honesty fearless of consequences, that refusal to withdraw or apologize 
for sentiments honestly held and openly maintained, which are so characteristic 
of one who may easily be an offshoot of that vigorous stem. ° 

The President’s grandfather, William Cleveland, was a watchmaker doing busi- 
ness at Westfield, Mass., but on his marriage with Margaret Falley, of Norwich, 
Conn., he went there to live, and it was there that his son, Richard Falley Cleve- 
land, was born, According to the old system, it was decided by his family to 
make a clergyman of Richard Cleveland, and accordingly after making his terms 
at Yale College, and studying divinity at Princeton, he entered the ministry ; and 
having made some preliminary trials, was finally settled in charge of the Presby- 
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terian Church in the village of Caldwell, Essex County, N. J., and in this place 
his son, Stephen Grover Cleveland, was born, March 18, 1837. The name of 
Stephen Grover was given out of respect to the memory of a clergyman, Stephen 
Grover, who preceded his father in the charge of his new parish. When the boy 
was only four years of age, Richard Cleveland accepted a call to what was then 
almost the frontier-settlement of Fayetteville, Onondaga County, N. Y. Here 
the Cleveland family remained for eleven years making the most of life, and 
winning from the meagre salary of $600 earned by the father, a harvest of cheer- 
ful content, of homely comfort, and of unselfish mutual affection that might well 
be envied by many whose means are far greater. The children were blessed in 
their parents, and the parents were rewarded by the love and devotion of their 
children. Later in life, on the day of his election to the governorship of New 
York, in a letter to his elder brother, the Rev. William N. Cleveland, Grover 
Cleveland showed where his heart was, for his first words express a quiet regret 
that his mother’s recent death had made it impossible to make her the recipient 
of his deepest feelings, of his hopes and fears on this important event in his life; 
and at the close of the letter he again recurs to the theme as if the memory of 
his mother were a part and parcel of his life. 

In 1851, Richard Cleveland, with his wife and nine children, left Fayetteville, 
for Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y., where he was to act as the agent for the 
American Home Missionary Society, with a salary of $1,000 a year. But of 
nore importance than this modest increase of pay, was the opportunity the new 
place offered for giving his children a better education than they had been able 
to get at Fayetteville. Grover did not leave Fayetteville with the rest of the 
family, because he had engaged himself for a year with the keeper of a grocery 
store in the village, where he was to receive the sum of $50 for the first year and 
$100 for the second. At the end of the first year, however, his father, ambitious 
for his boy’s education, sent for him and placed him at the Academy in Clinton, 
where he was to be fitted to enter Hamilton College in due time. But this 
larger opportunity he was not to enjoy. His father received a call to take charge 
of a church at Holland Patent, a village near Utica, N. Y., and the whole family 
left their home in Clinton for this place; but only three weeks after their arrival 
the father died, October 1, 1853, and the wife, with so many of the children as 
still remained at home, were left to support life as their scanty means enabled 
them. The mother, evidently a woman of much force of character, remained on 
the rock where the waves of changing fortune last flung her, and by her own 
efforts and the willing hands of her children, kept the family together until, her 
loving duty done by all that remained to her, she died in 1882, living happily 
long enough to see the beginning of her high hope for her son Grover, fulfilled 
in his honorable career as Mayor of Buffalo. 

Grover Cleveland was now to exchange for a short time the quiet life of a 
country village for the more stirring experience of life in a great city. His 
brother William, after leaving Hamilton College, had obtained employment as an 
instructor in the Institution for the Blind in New York City, where he was the 
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principal of the male teachers. After the death of his father, he secured for his 
brother Grover the place of book-keeper and ‘assistant. to the superintendent of 
the asylum. The boy came to his new place, not»only with the good character 
given him by his brother, then as now a man muth respected by his associates, 
but with the good word of all with whom he had. been connected, whether as 
school-boy or as work-boy.: 3 : 

Grover Cleveland left New York in the autumn’ of 1854, at the end of his 
year’s engagement at the Institution for the Blind.» He returned to his-mother’s 
home for a brief visit, and then, with the hope of making a beginning in the pro- 
fession of the law, which he for some time intended:to take up, he visited some 
of the towns where his family was known, Syracuse and Utica, in the hope of find- 
ing employment ; but as no opening presented itself, he determined to visit 
. Cleveland, a town named for one of his family. He stopped on his way at Buf- 
falo, to visit an uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a well-known farmer, who published each 
year a compilation made by himself : ‘‘ The American Short-Horn Herd-Book.” 
Pleased with his young relative, Mr, Allen persuaded him to remain in Buffalo 
and assist him in his work ; and thus it happened that Grover Cleveland found 
himself planted in a city with which in time his fortunes and his fame were to be- 
come closely associated ; while, on the other hand, the results of that connection 
to the city itself were to be far-reaching and of great importance. 

By the recommendation of his uncle he obtained a place as office-boy in the 
office of Bowen & Rogers, one of the principal firms of lawyers in Western 
~ New York. It was thus that he began his legal studies, reading hard in all his 
odd moments; and in his spare time after office-hours assisting his uncle, with 
whom. at first he lived, in the compilation of the ‘‘ Herd-Book.”: Mr. Parker 
tells us that the first appearance. in print of Grover Cleveland’s name is in the 
‘“ Herd-Book” for-186r, in which Mr. Allen expresses his acknowledgment of 
“the kindness, industry, and ability of his young friend and kinsman, in correct- 
ing and arranging the pedigrees for publication.” Prompt to seize every oppor- 
tunity for increasing his knowledge of the world about him, and feeling, perhaps, 
that his uncle’s farm in the outskirts of Buffalo was too much like the village he 
had left, he took rooms with an old schoolmate from Fayetteville in the old 
Southern Hotel in Buffalo, at that time a resort for drovers and farmers, where 
his knowledge of their business, obtained in his uncle’s employ, brought him into 
closer acquaintance with at least one division of the “ plain people” than could 
have been gained without that experience. ; 

Grover Cleveland was admitted to the bar in 1859. He did not at first begin. 
the practice of the law on his own account, but remained for four years longer 
with his teachers, until he had gained the position of chief clerk. In 1858, on 
coming of age, he cast his first vote, giving it to the Democratic party ; but not. 
content with the mere performance of this. part of the citizen’s duty, “he took - 
his place at the polls and throughout the day distributed ballots by the side of 
the veterans of his party.” ‘This habit,” says Mr. Parker, “he kept up until 
his eleetion as governor. He was never a partisan, but he believed in working 
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\ the office of sheriff of Erie County. It was not usual for lawyers to accept this 
_ office, and Mr. Cleveland did not take it until after much deliberation and con- 
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for his party, and he not only worked for it at the polls, but he always marched 
in the procession whenever a great Democratic demonstration was made.” 

On January 1, 1863, Mr. “Cleveland began his first independent work as a 
lawyer, and on leaving the office of the firm that had been his teachers and _asso- 
ciates, he accepted the office of assistant district attorney of Erie County, 
which he had been appointed. For this he gave up a salary of $1,000, and cee 
one of $600, but he did this because he saw that the training and experience of 
such an office would be worth more to him than money. It was while he held 
this office that he was drafted into the army, and being convinced that he was 
more useful in his office than he could be as a soldier, he sent a substitute, bor- 
rowing the money for the bounty from his superior, the district attorney. This 
money, says Mr. Parker, he was not able to pay back until the close of his term 
as assistant district Vite and until the war itself was over. Two of his 
brothers entered the army in 1861, and served through the war. 

From this time Mr. Cleveland’s rise was rapid, and made by great strides, 
each new position the result of the satisfactory way in which he had filled the one 
previously held. He was indeed defeated in his first contest, that for district 
attorney of Erie County. In 1870 he accepted the nomination of his party for 


)sultation with his party friends. He was finally moved to accept the nomination 
{for the practical reasons that the place would give him leisure for much-needed 
study i in his profession, and that it would also enable him to lay up a little money. 
| He held the office for the full term, and returned to the practice of the law in 
(1874, becoming a member of the firm of Bass, Cleveland, & Bissell. Mr. Bass 
was the opponent who had defeated him in the contest for district attorney, and 
Mr. Bissell is now the Postmaster-General in the cabinet of his fortner law-part- 

ner. 

In 1881, Mr. Cleveland was nominated for the office of Mayor of Buffalo, 
and was elected by a majority of thirty-five hundred, the largest which had ever 
been given in Buffalo for that office. It was a time of great excitement, for the 
government of the city had fallen into very bad hands, and in the election of Mr. 
Cleveland party lines were disregarded to an unusual degree. His fearless and 
energetic administration of this office ; his resolute refusal to give any support to 
those fictions of politicians and office-holders by which the citizens in all our 
great municipalities are robbed of their rights and their money; his obstinate 
vetoing of one proposed law after another by which these people hoped to gain 
their ends—vetos for which he always gave his reasons in the plainest words, 
meant to be understood by the plainest people—his determination, in short, to be 
true to his principle declared on taking office, that the affairs of government were 
‘to be managed as a man would manage his private business—all this fixed the 
eyes of the people upon him as a man to be intrusted with still graver responsi- 
bilities. 

In 1882, Mr. Cleveland was nominated for the high position of Governor of 
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New York, in opposition to Charles J. Folger, a man of high character, formerly 
chief justice of the Court of Appeals, and at the time of the contest, secretary 
of the treasury under President Arthur. For reasons into which we cannot 
enter here, but which, though purely political, gave good cause for public discon- 
tent, Mr. Folger's nomination roused the determined opposition of many of his 
own party, and this defection, added to the united enthusiasm of the Democracy, 
insured Mr. Cleveland’s election by one hundred and ninety-two thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four votes more than were cast for Mr. Folger. 

Mr. Cleveland administered the office of governor in such a way as greatly to 
strengthen the admiration of his party, especially of the better portion of it, in 
spite ‘of the fact that partisan advantages were often lost by Mr. Cleveland's in- 
dependent and patriotic action. Nor can it be doubted that his election to the 
presidency, which followed, was the fruit of the experience the people had had 
of his character while in the governor's chair. That campaign was one of the 
most interesting, and we may say, one of the most valuable morally, that has 
been waged in our day in this country. So far as mere votes were concerned, it 
was not such a victory as that for the governorship, but in its political meaning, 
and its influence on the course of our history, it was of the first importance. 

At the close of his first term of office as president, Mr. Cleveland was ag»i 
nominated, but was defeated by his opponent, Mr. Harrison ; yet when the 
for choosing a successor to Mr. Harrison came round, Mr. Cleveland was og.. 
nominated, and was elected, defeating Mr. Harrison in his turn. The veto o* 


this last occasion was so overwhelmingly in favor of the Democratic party a ix’ 


have amounted virtually to a political revolution; but the limitation and ¢hi” 
acter of this sketch do not permit us to go into a discussion of it. Our purpos 


has been to show the elements of character that have gone to make the triiy. 
extraordinary success that has marked Mr. Cleveland’s political life. That suc- 


cess has not been due to genius, nor to social or personal advantages. dt has 
been due to nobler causes; it is the result of sterling and well-tried honesty, of 


hard and, unremitting labor applied to the understanding of every question com- — 


ing before him for decision, and of a resolute mdcpandanae: his fixed belief that 


“ Because right is right to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 
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